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Machinery at the Pan-American Ex- 
position.—IX. 


Struthers, Wells & Co. 


The gas engine exhibited by Struthers, Wells & Co. 
of Warren, Pa., is of the four-cycle vertical type, with 
two cylinders 21 inches in diameter by 24 inches stroke. 
The cylinders are set about 6 feet apart, center to center, 
and supported and attached to the engine bed by two 


is carried and 15 feet 914 inches long over all. The shaft 
extends to one side of the engine and is supported at its 
outer end by a heavy cast iron ring oiling floor stand. 

The fly wheel is carried on the crank shaft midway 
between the center line of the cylinders. It is 8 feet 6 
inches in diameter and is split at rim and hub for con- 
venience in handling. This wheel weighs 12,000 pounds, 
sufficient to insure smooth and easy running to the en- 
gine. 

Each cylinder head and its valve chest are cast in 
one piece, thus doing away with any packed joints be- 




















The Warren Gas Engine. 
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semicircular castings and four wrought steel columns. 
The connecting castings and columns are securely bolted 
to the cylinders and bed, all forming together a very 
substantial and rigid frame. 

The pistons are attached to the crank shaft by con- 
necting rods, Fig. 2, of forged steel, finished all over. 
Each rod has a heavy bolted flange joint near the piston 
end and can easily be detached and taken apart, so that 
the pistons can be removed from the cylinders without 
disturbing the cylinder heads and their attached connec- 
tions. 

The double throw crank shaft is a solid forging of 
open hearth steel, 9 inches diameter at main bearings, 
11% inches diameter in the center where the fly wheel 
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tween. The valves are of the poppet type, with vertical 
lift, and are located in the valve chests, which are fitted 
with bolted covers with ground joints, permitting easy 
access to the valves and valve chests for cleaning and 
regrinding. 

The cylinders, cylinder heads, valve chests and mix- 
ing chambers are water jacketed. The arrangement of 
the jackets and water inlets and outlets is such as to 
insure perfect and equal circulation around the parts 
which are in contact with the heat of the explosions. 

The opening of the valves is accomplished by cams, 
Fig. 4, operating on a shaft which is driven from the 
crank shaft of the engine by means of gearing and an 
intermediate shaft. This shaft operates the valves for 
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both cylinders, and in addition carries two eccentrics 
which furnish motion to the mechanisms of the electric 
igniters. The closing of the valves is accomplished by 
spiral springs around the valve stems, and valve stems 
are fitted with cross heads, working in adjustable guides, 
to insure true alignment of valves. 

The electric igniter is of the make and break type, 
and the construction is such that the point of ignition 
can be changed as desired to secure the best results. The 
variation in the time of ignition is accomplished by 
means of a self locking screw which lowers or raises 
the point of the trip which operates the circuit breaker. 
This trip rod is operated by an eccentric on the hori- 
zontal side shaft. An igniting plug, Fig. 3, in the cylin- 
der head contains the terminal rod for the electric spark, 
and also a current breaker, which is turned against the 
terminal rod by means of the trip rod coming in contact 
with an arm on the outer end of the current breaker. 
After the contact is made a coil spring on the outer end 
of the current breaker snaps the arm off the point of the 
trip rod and ignition takes place. The construction of 
the trip rod with a screw for raising and lowering the 
point allows a wide adjustment, and also provides a 
means for taking up the wear or varying the time of con- 
tact. 

The arrangement of the valves is such that the cylin- 
ders take in a charge of gas and give an impulse alter- 
nately, so that the engine receives an impulse every 
revolution. The regulation is accomplished by means of 
a throttling valve operated by a centrifugal ball gov- 
ernor. This valve throttles the charge of both air and 
gas, which varies the strength of the impulse and regu- 
lates the speed of the engine. 

In starting the engine compressed air is used. This 
is obtained from pressure tanks and a double cylinder 
water jacketed air compressor operated by a small 3% 
horse-power engine. The engine and compressor are 
mounted on one base and direct connected by means of 
a clutch coupling. This outfit is part of the regular 
equipment of the large engine. To facilitate starting a 
secondary cam is brought into play by throwing a small 
lever. This cam opens the exhaust valve, when the pis- 
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installed there, to the pumps that deliver water to the 
fountains and lakes of the exposition grounds. It is in 
operation from 10.30 a.m. until 10.30 p.m. during week 
days and Sundays, and, with the exception of a few 
days’ shut down caused by the breaking of the friction 
clutch driving pulley on the extension shaft of the en 
gine, its service has been continuous, delivering about 
250 horse-power to the driving belt. The breaking of th: 
clutch pulley and the consequent shut down to the en 
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Fig. 3.—Igniter. 
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Fig. 2.—Connecting Rod. 
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ton is on the compression stroke, far enough to relieve 
the high pressure in the explosion chamber, and to in- 
sure the easy and certain starting of the engine. It can 
be as readily thrown out of play after the engine is in 
motion, when the valves remain closed. A compression 
of 100 pounds to the square inch is then obtained in the 
explosion chamber. 

The engine is a radical change from the other gas 
engines, and possesses many features which the manu- 
facturers claim are decided improvements. It was de- 
signed by Chas. Jacobson, who has been closely con- 
nected with the building of gas engines for a number of 
years, both in this country and in Europe. It was one 
of the first engines to be started in the Power Court, and 
is furnishing power, in company with the other engines 


gine was primarily due to a weakness in the 72-inch 
pulley on the large pump which the engine was driving. 


_ 
= 


A preliminary statement giving the status of the 
manufacturing interests of the State of Connecticut and 
of the principal industrial centers of that State, shows 
that there were 9128 manufacturing establishments in 
the State, with a total product of $352,824,106. The cap- 
ital employed was $314,696,736, an increase of 38 per 
cent. over 1890; the total wages paid was $82,767,725, an 
increase of 24 per cent.; cost of material used, $185,641,- 
219. The increase in establishments for the State 
amounted to 33 per cent., and of production to 42 per 
cent. The Bridgeport output was $37,883,721, with 832 
establishments; of Hartford $31,145,715, with 888 estab- 
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lishments; of New Britain $12,260,782, with 226 estab- 
lishments; of New Haven $40,762,015, with 1236 estab- 
lishments; of Waterbury $33,778,905, with 404 establish- 
ments. Of the cities Waterbury showed the greatest 
gain, or 90.7 per cent. over 1890. 


—_ 





The Report on the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Immediately after the accident to the Brooklyn 
Bridge last summer, when several of the suspender 
connections gave way, District Attorney Philbin ap- 
pointed an expert engineer to examine the structure and 
report upon its exact condition. The report has been 
finished, but Mr. Philbin does not deem it advisable to 
make it public at the present time. It will be submitted 
to other eminent bridge engineers, and their advice ob- 
tained as to what should be done. The report is as fol- 
lows: 

“It is signed by E. Duryea, Jr., and Joseph Meyer, 
who have been engaged in making an examination of 
the bridge and the plans for nearly two months. The 
District Attorney does not think it advisable, at the 
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present time, to make public the full report, but feels 
that something should be said as to the safety of the 
bridge. 

“The conclusions of the engineers on that point can 
be best indicated by the-following language in their re- 
port: 

“*We believe the present margin of safety to be so 
small that the necessity for repairs is very urgent, and 
have suggested means by which the safety can be in- 
creased without materially interfering with traffic, and 
at comparatively small cost.’ 

“It was further stated by Messrs. Duryea and Meyer 
to the District Attorney that the margin of safety will 
be increased by the absence of hot weather. It will be 
remembered that the recent accidents and the one that 
happened in 1898 occurred when the temperature was 
very high. 

“Mr. Meyer, who co-operated with Mr. Duryea in the 
examination, has been engaged in the construction of 
many largesuspension bridges, and was recently employed 
in relation to the design for the proposed Hudson River 
Bridge at Fifty-ninth street. It is said that he is prob- 
ably without an equal in the computation relative to 
the designing of suspension bridges. Practically all the 
mathematical computation and the results were made 
by Mr. Meyer, Mr. Duryea having devoted his attention 
to all the other questions of construction, besides, of 
course, co-operating with Mr. Meyer and verifying the 
latter’s results.” 


View Between Cylinders, 
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From this it will be seen that the bridge has a small 
margin of safety, a result brought about by deteriora- 
tion or overloading, or, what is more probable, a combi- 
nation of both. Engineers will be most interested in the 
extent of the reduction in the factor of safety and in the 
means advised for increasing the safety. 


Ore 


The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


The shipments of the Pressed Steel Car Company of 
Pittsburgh still keep above the 100 per day mark. 
During the week ending September 13 the com- 
pany shipped 628 cars, an average of 105 cars 
per day. The company are also making large ship- 
ments of truck frames, bolsters, brake beams and other 
pressed steel specialties. Some interesting statistics in 
regard to the work done by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany have recently been compiled. The enormous quan- 
tity of the work done can best be realized when it is 
known that the company are the largest single users of 
steel in the world. The kind of steel used is what is 
known as the medium soft Carnegie, and the company 
use on an average over 1600 tons of steel a day, or over 
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5U0U,000 tons per year. Another interesting calculation 
is that in the four years during which the manufacture 
of pressed steel cars has been carried on, up to September 
1, 1901, the Pressed Steel Car company have used about 
$28,540 net tons of iron and steel in the construction of 
the 46,030 cars which they have built. If these cars 
were placed end to end, allowing 35 feet as the average 
length of the car and 2 feet for the couplings, they would 
form a continuous train over 322 miles in length. These 
cars would carry about 2,301,500 net tons of freight, and 
the weight of the freight and cars combined would be 
about 3,130,040 net tons. 
aa — 

A letter from Lieutenant Peary, just published, shows 
that he succeeded in reaching a point further north than 
any other explorer who has worked on this side of the 
globe. But more important than this is the fact that he 
accomplished the mapping of the northern coast of 
Greenland. He found that the great island did not ex- 
tend nearly as far north as had been supposed. Lieuten- 
ant Peary stays north another year. 


Still again the art of tempering copper has been dis- 
covered, this time by a resident ’way down in Maine. As 
usual, he has been experimenting for years and has ex- 
perienced all the customary drawbacks. Report has it 
that he has exhibited a copper hatchet with an edge ap- 
parently as keen and strong as steel, also a stone chisel 
and several broadswords. 
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The Industrial Commission. 
Additional Evidence. 


WASHINGTON, September 17, 1901.—The interesting 
fact has developed that the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission, in its investigation of the leading industrial 
combinations of the country, has not contented itself 
with having the oral testimony of such witnesses as 
could be induced to come before it in Washington and 
in other cities that have been visited, but has secured 
written statements in the form of sworn affidavits from 
the principal officials of a number of important corpo- 
rations in response to categorical written interrogatories. 
Among these corporations are the Orford Copper Com- 
pany, the American Bicycle Company and the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, all of which have submitted interesting 
statements concerning the business reasons which in- 
duced the constituent companies to combine, the econ- 
omies which it was proposed to effect, the result se- 
cured in the way of increased efficiency, higher or lower 
prices of output, extension of export trade, attitude 
toward union labor, financial success, &c., and finally, 
whether the present tariff is necessary to the continued 
success of the industry in question. 

Orford Copper Company. 


The affidavit submitted by President Robert M. 
Thompson of the Orford Copper Company declares at 
the outset that the company are not a consolidation and 
are not in a combination with any other company. The 
affidavit, which is specially interesting because of the 
comments contained therein relative to the testimony 
of Chas. J. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, concerning the recent increase in the price of 
nickel, is as follows: 

“The Orford Copper Company are engaged in the 
refining and selling of nickel and copper. I am the sole 
owner of the stock, except 20 shares, which are held 
by four other persons, in order to enable them to qualify 
as directors. I have no interest in any nickel mine. 
There is no nickel mine in the United States which is 
now productive. My works for the refining of nickel 
are on New York Harbor. I have a branch establish- 
ment in Canada for treating low grade materials and 
bringing them to a higher grade. The Orford Company 
have existed about 20 years. The business was estab- 
lished under the name of the Orford Nickel & Copper 
Company in 1877. My company are not the result of a 
combination and are not in a combination with any 
other concern. 

“There is only one other refiner of nickel in the 
United States, Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wharton formerly owned a nickel mine at the Delaware 
Water Gap, but this mine is no longer productive. He 
is now dependent on the same sources of supply as I. 
Nickel ore is brought to the United States from Canada, 
New Caledonia and Norway. 

“In 1899 and 1900 the consumption of nickel in- 
creased enormously, along with the consumption of iron 
and steel. At the same time there was a great falling 
off in the supply from the source which is most ac- 
cessible to the United States. The Canadian mines had 
almost entirely supplied the United States market. 
Certain mines in Canada fell off largely in their produc- 
tion; development work has been pushed since, and I 
anticipate a renewed supply from Canada, though a 
sufficient amount of ore to supply the demand is not yet 
in sight. In the mean time we are dependent on the 
New Caledonian and Norwegian ores. The freight on 
ore from New Caledonia fully doubled from 1898 to 
1900, partly as a result of the wars in South Africa 
and China. This also was a temporary condition, and 
the freight is now not much higher than in 1898. It 
contributes largely, however, to the increased cost of 
nickel in the United States in 1900. 

“Charles J. Harrah; in his testimony before the 
Industrial Commission, complains of an increase in the 
price of nickel, which affected him in the spring of 1900, 
and which he regards as arbitrary. The circumstances 
which I have mentioned indicate in part why the cost 
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of nickel to the refineis was far greater in the spring 
of 1900 than a year or two earlier. Other things worked 
in the same direction. Coke cost me 60 per cent. more 
in the spring of 1900 than in the spring of 1899, and coal 
35 per cent. more. In reality, however, the primary 
cause of the increased price is an enormous increase of 
demand, far outrunning the supply. The increase which 
Mr. Harrah complains of was up to 40 cents, though, if 
he is correctly reported, he said, by mistake, 42 cents. 
At the present moment the price of nickel of large quan- 
tities is 50 cents, and I have none to sell at any price. 
Both Mr. Wharton and I are far behind in deliveries on 
all our contracts, except on those with customers who 
supply the United States Government. We protect them 
at all hazards and to the exclusion of every one else. 

“The facts in the case of Mr. Harrah are that he 
buys nickel on yearly contracts, as most large buyers 
do. Up to April, 1900, he had been supplied on the terms 
of a contract made in the preceding spring. He had 
not kept track of the market. The market price rose to 
40 cents at least as early as January, 1900. When the 
time came to renew his contract and he was told what 
the price was it came to him as a surprise. Neither 
this price nor the price of nickel at present is the result 
of any combination or agreement. I wish particularly 
to correct Mr. Harrah’s statement that the price of 
nickel is determined in London by an international 
combination. In reality, there are at least four compet- 
ing sellers in England and at least five on the Continent 
—in France, Germany and Austria. These dealers are 
entirely independent, and so far as I know there is no 
combination between any two of them, or between any 
of them and the American refiners. So far from being 
bound together by any agreement, they are engaged in 
throat cutting competition. The relations between them 
are strained. So far as the price of nickel in this coun- 
try is determined by any one, it is determined by Mr. 
Wharton and me. My relations with Mr. Wharton are 
very friendly, and we often consult together about busi- 
ness. There is no agreement between us, however, as to 
the amount to be sold or as to prices, except that at 
times I sell him partially refined nickel and at times 
buy refined nickel from him. Each of us is perfectly 
free to sell any amount, at any price, to anybody. We 
do not control the whole United States market; a con- 
siderable amount of nickel is imported. The ores used 
by foreign refiners come from the same mines as those 
used by us, except that we monopolize the Canadian 
product.” 

American Bicycle Company. 


The affidavit on behalf of the American Bicycle Com- 
pany is signed by Vice-President George Pope, and is 
as follows: 

“The American Bicycle Company were incorporated 
on May 12, 1899. Their business is the manufacture of 
bicycles and automobiles. They bought the property of 
48 concerns who had been engaged in making bicycles 
and bicycle parts. They did not buy the stock of previ- 
ously existing corporations, but took conveyance of 
their real estate and personal property. The organiza- 
tion of the company was the work of A. G. Spalding. 
He personally bought the properties from the previous 
owners on such terms as he could make by private ar- 
rangement and sold them to the American Bicycle Com- 
pany. 

“The amount paid by Mr. Spalding for each plant 
was a private matter between him and the former own- 
ers, and was not known to the owners of the other 
plants. I believe, however, that the method and terms 
of payment were similar in all cases. The owners re- 
ceived in each case 30 per cent. of the appraised value 
of their property in cash, or, at their option, in 5 per 
cent. debenture bonds of the American Bicycle Com- 
pany, at 92%; 30 per cent. of the appraised value in 
preferred stock cf the American Bicycle Company; and 
50 per cent. in common stock. Speaking roughly, the 
debentures and preferred stock represented the physical 
assets of all kinds, and the common stock represented 
the intangible assets, including patents, good will, &c. 

“The plants were appraised for the purpose of pur- 
chase by the American Bicycle Company by the Ameri- 
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can Appraisal Company of Milwaukee, and their value 
fixed at more than $9,000,000. The books, accounts re- 
ceivable, &c., Were gone over and valued by a chartered 
accountant, who had been auditor of the National Board 
of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers, and their value fixed 
at more than $7,500,000. All these valuations were made 
as of the date of the last annual inventories of the sev- 
eral companies, which were generally made in the later 
months of 1898. 

“The plants were taken over by the new company 
near the end of 1899. The net earnings, made in the 
interval, were estimated at over $3,500,000. This sum, 
added to the estimated values of the properties at the 
times of the last inventories, gave an estimated cash 
value of the total assets of more than $20,000,000. The 
authorized capital of the American Bicycle Company is 
$35,000,000 preferred and $45,000,000 common stock, of 
which has been issued $10,000,000 preferred and $20,- 
000,000 common stock, and there has also been issued 
$10,000,000 5 per cent. 20-year debentures. The deben- 
tures were underwritten at 924% and were taken at that 
rate by the underwriters, so far as they were not taken 
in payment for property bought. When the promoter 
had turned over to the sellers of the property so much 
of the preferred and common stock as was required by 
his bargains with them, the remainder was left in his 
hands as profit. 

“The earnings of the properties before consolidation 
were stated to have been, in 1895, about $5,119,000; in 
1896, about $7,763,000; in 1898, about $3,329,000. The 
net profits for 1899 were estimated at $3,894,000. 

“The chief reason for desiring the consolidation was, 
perhaps, the great increase of competition in the trade. 
The business had been very profitable up to 1895, and 
in that and the following years a great number of new 
people embarked in the business. Many of them had no 
adequate capital. They went in expecting to make up 
their machines and sell them and get their money back 
in two or three months. They found that this could 
not be done. They were pressed for money, and they 
or their competitors were compelled to throw their ma- 
chines on the market and get cash out of them, even 
if they got no profit. It is true that the strongest con- 
cerns in the trade still made some money every year, 
but with the constant and increasing cutting of prices 
a condition was approaching in which it was feared 
that even the strongest could make no profit. There was 
no cohesion in the trade as there is in some older 
trades. There had been a Bicycle Board of Trade, but 
it had gone to pieces. Competition was of the cut- 
throat order. No doubt the example of the combinations 
that were forming in all kinds of business had also a 
great influence on the course of the bicycle makers. 

“There are, however, important direct savings which 
the consolidation of ownership and management has 
effected. Important and expensive patent suits were 
pending between the different manufacturers. The in- 
troduction of community of interest with common 
ownership put a stop to much patent litigation. There 
was also some further gain in permitting valuable 
patents owned by any one concern to be applied by all. 

“There is an important saving in administrative ex- 
penses from the diminution of the number of officers. 
Each factory had formerly its complete executive organ- 
ization, usually a president, a vice-president, a secretary 
and a treasurer. These officers are all replaced now by 
a single manager; the full executive organization exists 
only at the central office. All buying is concentrated 
in the hands of one officer and his assistants. This not 
only saves energy and expense, as compared with the 
former system of independent buying for each plant, 
but it also enables the company to get the very lowest 
prices. There is a further saving in carrying a smaller 
aggregate quantity of supplies than was formerly car- 
ried by all the factories together. Centralized manage- 
ment of distribution makes this possible. By this means 
interest and depreciation of stock on hand are saved. 

“Concentration of manufacturing activity has re- 
duced the actual cost of production. The company have 
closed eight bicycle plants, besides turning two from 
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the production of bicycles to the production of auto- 
mobiles. At first thought it may seem that this saving 
is gained at the expense, in some degree, of the men 
formerly employed at the closed plants; but I am con- 
fident that if the American Bicycle Company had not 
been formed quite as many plants would have been 
closed through the failure of the companies who owned 
them. Moreover, while it is true that the men at the 
plants which have been closed had to go into other em- 
ployment, the plants have been sold or leased and are 
used for other purposes, and men are still employed 
there. Without regard to this consideration, I believe 
that about as many days’ work are given in a year by the 
American Bicycle Company as were given by their pred- 
ecessors. The employment is steadier. Before the con- 
solidation there was much temporary shutting down 
on account of the excessive capacity of the plants. The 
factories would run full, and perhaps work overtime 
in the winter, but during the summer they would be 
almost idle. We have not been able to altogether do 
away with this condition, but are trying to make ar- 
rangements so that we can run pretty steadily through- 
out the year. Steady running is better for the employer 
as well as for the employee. If a factory turns off a 
large part of its force in the spring or early summer, it 
can get back only a part of the old men in the fall. It 
has to take on new men and teach them, and teaching 
new men is an expensive and wasteful business. 

“The expense of selling has been considerably re- 
duced by the consolidation. The American Bicycle 
Company advertise freely, but on account of the 
enormous size of their advertising contracts are able 
to get very low rates; even lower rates than the Pope 
Mfg. Company and the Gormully & Jeffrey Mfg. Com- 
pany obtained, and they bought advertising at lower 
rates than any others established in the business. There 
has been some diminution of the number of traveling 
men. The company now employ in the busy season 
about 85 per cent. of the number employed before the 
consolidation. 

“I believe that the efficiency of management is higher 
than before, because it is the policy of the company to 
pay good salaries and to select the best men and hold 
them. There is a manager at the head of each factory 
and a manager at the head of each of the nine sales 
departments. The factory manager is responsible for 
the production of goods. He has absolute authority in 
running the factory. He makes his record on economy 
of running, together with the quality of goods turned 
out. The sales manager receives goods assigned to him 
from certain factories, the selling price being determined 
by the Board of Directors. He hires his own salesmen 
and conducts the sale of his own goods. He makes his 
record on the quantity of goods sold. The company 
make comparison of the results obtained at different 
factories, and base upon the results an estimate of the 
efficiency of the several managers. 

“There has been no change during the last two years 
in the price of ‘agency goods ’—that is, bicycles which 
are marketed through established retail agencies. On 
jobbing goods there is a tendency to stronger prices. 
The cutting of prices which resulted from the severe 
competition has been stopped. The company, therefore, 
still make their special lines of goods at specially low 
prices for mail order houses. 

“I suppose that the American Bicycle Company sold 
about 65 per cent. of all the bicycles sold in the United 
States in 1900; but this is scarcely more-than a guess. 
There are many small shops which buy a few parts 
and put together a few bicycles during the winter—5, 10, 
50 or 100. The aggregate amount of this kind of manu- 
facture is considerable, but it cannot be closely esti- 
mated. 


“Our export trade is attaining considerable im- 
portance. The bicycles exported are mostly of the bet 
ter grade, and many of them have even better and more 
expensive equipment than is used here, and on this ac- 
count are sold at actually higher prices. In general, our 
export prices are based substantially on wholesale prices 
in this country. 











“There has been no general change of wages since 
the American Bicycle Company were formed. The 
executive officers have taken no action on the subject, 
but have left it entirely to the local managers. The sub- 
ject of trade unions has been treated in the same way. 
Even when the local managers have consulted the cen- 
tral office on this point they have been told that their 
attitude toward labor organizations is considered to 
be a matter for their own determination in their char- 
acter as managers. Some of our shops are union and 
some are nonunion. 

“The tariff has no effect upon our business that we 
are conscious of. We would not turn a hand over to 
prevent the repeal of the duty on bicycles. 

“The automobile business is in such an undeveloped 
state that very little can be said upon it. The manu- 
facture of automobiles is conducted by this company in 
separate factories, and the selling of them is also con- 
fided to separate agencies.” 

The Otis Elevator Company. 

President William D. Baldwin of the Otis Elevator 
Company makes the following statement on behalf of 
that corporation: 

“The Otis Elevator Company were formed under 
the laws of New Jersey in November, 1895, to manu- 
facture elevators and hoisting machinery. The com- 
pany bought the property of 11 companies, which were 
doing 80 or 85 per cent. of the elevator business in the 
United States. I think the proportion of the total busi- 
ness done by the Otis Elevator Company has rather in- 
creased since their organization. 

“I was myself the promoter or organizer of the new 
company. I had been for many years in the business, and 
was treasurer and general manager of Otis Brothers & 
Co., the principal concern in the trade. I personally bought 
the property of each of the existing companies by private 
arrangement, and sold the combined properties to the 
new company. The terms of purchase of each concern 
were, however, known to the others. Since the arrange- 
ments were all by private agreement, there was no 
committee of appraisal or similar machinery. No stock 
was offered to the public, and, therefore, there was no 
underwriting syndicate. 1 personally agreed to sell 
some of the stock to about a dozen people. Payment 
was made for all the plants in stock exclusively, ex- 
cept that one was paid for in cash. Each selling com- 
pany received an amount of preferred stock which was 
believed to represent the fair cash value of the physical 
property. Common stock was given in addition, in the 
proportion of one and one-half shares of common to one 
of preferred, in payment for intangible property, in- 
cluding patents, trade-marks, brands and good will. 
The prosperity of an elevator business is largely de- 
pendent on good will—that is, on an established reputa- 
tion. It is very difficult for a new concern to establish 
itself and get business in the face of a long existing 
institution with a well-known name. People do not 
readily make experiments in buying apparatus to which 
thousands of people are to trust their lives. The most 
of the companies whom the Otis Elevator Company 
bought out had been a considerable number of years in 
business and had acquired reputations which had a very 
great value. 

“ One of the principal economies effected by the con- 
solidation results from the specialization of the work 
at the different plants, and the building of particular 
types of machinery in larger lots. Twenty-five machines 
of a particular type at one time and place can be built 
much cheaper than five. By, a rearrangement of the 
manufacture in this way it is possible, without sacri- 
ficing excellence of construction or safety, to lower the 
cost of production. Only one factory has been closed, 
but each is confined, so far as possible, to particular 
specialties. The business as a whole has grown, and 
this has enabled us to make fuller use of the facilities 
of each plant. 

“T believe that the number of traveling men is about 
the same as before the consolidation; but the same num- 
ber of men handle a business about 20 per cent. larger. 

“The common use of patents previously owned by 
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single establishments has been of advantage to the con- 
solidation, but the principal advantage gained in con- 
nection with patents is the stopping of litigation. This 
had been an important source of expense. 

“ Our prices since consolidation have been no higher 
than the prices charged before consolidation by Otis 
Brothers & Co. They have undoubtedly been higher 
than some of the prices which were made by some of 
the other companies. I believe, however, that this in- 
creased price has been accompanied with an improve- 
ment in the quality of the goods. 

“Our exports are assuming considerable propor- 
tions. Our machines which go abroad are shipped chiefly 
to the Otis Elevator Company, Limited, of London, a 
separate, although allied, organization. We bill the ma- 
chines to this company on about the same basis of price 
as to our selling offices in the United States—that is, at 
a price which includes a fair manufacturing profit. Our 
policy throughout is to separate the department of sales 
from that of manufacturing, and to credit the mer- 
chandising profit to the one and the manufacturing 
profit to the other. We have no control over the prices 
charged to consumers by the Otis Elevator Company, 
Limited, of London. The elevators exported are of a 
cheaper grade than those sold in the United States. 
They are slow moving, not over 100 feet a minute, while 
those used in this country generally move from 200 to 
600 feet per minute. The cars also are cheaply con- 
structed so far as matters of appearance go. 

“We have numerous offices throughout the country 
engaged in selling our products and buying the neces- 
sary material. 

“There has been no noticeable change of wages per 
day since the Otis Elevator Company were formed, but 
we are just putting all our factory men on the nine- 
hour basis, with the same daily wages which were 
formerly paid for ten hours. The attitude of the com- 
pany toward labor organizations is entirely friendly. 
The condition of our shops in regard to organization of 
labor is not, however, uniform. Some of the shops are 
union and some are not. A large part of our men belong 
to the International Association of Machinists, and 
many of the men engaged in erection belong to the local 
unions of their trades. Our relations with the unions 
are very pleasant, and all our men are free to join the 
unions or not, as they please. The company belong to 
the National Metal Trades Association, and I believe 
the best hope of industrial peace is in the establish- 
ment of organizations of employers and organizations, 
of workmen. If all the employers in any particular busi- 
ness and all the workmen in the same business were 
organized all controversies would be speedily settled 
fairly, and no one employer or workman would profit 
at the expense of his fellows. 

“ The tariff does not affect the business of our com- 
pany in any way that we are conscious of.” 

The members of the Industrial Commission regard 
these affidavits as specially significant in that those of 
the signers who discuss the effect of the tariff upon 
their products express their indifference with regard to 
its retention. 

The Commission is now engaged in drafting its 
recommendations to Congress with regard to legislation 
for the control of the so-called trusts, but great difficulty 
is being experienced in bringing a majority of the Com- 
mission to one way of thinking with regard to any 
measure of importance. The Commission will doubtless 
recommend increased publicity for corporations doing 
an interstate business. The appointment of a federal 
officer whose business it shall be to see that the pro- 
visions of the proposed statute are not evaded is also 
under consideration. Certain members of the Com- 
mission are disposed to favor a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress control of all manufacturing 
corporations except for the purpose of taxation, but the 
difficulty. of inducing the States to accept such an 
amendment is regarded by other members as an in- 
superable objection. The Commission’s final report on 
the trusts, together with such suggestions as may be 
decided upon, will be forwarded to Congress Decem- 
ber 15. WwW. L. C. 
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Wages in England. 


The annual report of the labor department of the 
British Board of Trade for the year 1900 shows that 
year to have been the culminating period in the upward 
movement which began in 1896. The official Labor Com- 
missioner states: 

“Not only did the general level of wages in the 
United Kingdom stand higher at the end of 1900 than in 
any other year for which statistics exist, but the rate 
of increase during last year was unprecedentedly high. 
If we confine ourselves to the industries for which it is 
possible to obtain definite statistics, we find that no 
fewer than 1,112,684 work people, or about one-seventh 
of the total employed, received advances during the 
year amounting to no less than £212,000 per week, while 
only 23,010 sustained decreases to the unimportant 
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so that for the first time since 1895 the net effeet has 
been a fall amounting to nearly £30,000 a week, the de- 
cline being most marked in the mining and iron and 
steel trades, which recently had shown the greatest rise. 

In spite of the great amount of alteration in 1900, it 
is recorded that only 5 per cent. of those whose wages 
were changed were engaged in disputes on this aceount. 
This was largely due to the extent to which wages in 
the coal, iron and other staple trades are now adjusted 
by conciliation and wages boards, sliding scales or simi- 
lar machinery, the cases of more than half the work peo- 
ple concerned being arranged by such methods. 


$$ ——__—_ - 


The Hilles & Jones Rapid Action Punch. 


A new type of rapid action punch has been recently 
perfected by the Hilles & Jones Company of Wilming- 


THE HILLES & JONES RAPID ACTION PUNCH. 


amount of £2800 per week. The net weekly rise of 
£209,000 compares with £91,000 in 1899 and £81,000 in 
1898. 

“As in the two previous years, by far the larger 
amount of the increase is accounted for by the rise of 
miners’ wages, which rose on the average nearly 4 shil- 
lings 5 pence per week in the course of the year, and 
accounced for £168,000, or 80 per cent. of the total weekly 
increase of wages. Taking into account the various 
dates at whicu the changes came into operation, it is 
estimated that the additional amount disbursed in wages 
during 1900, occasioned solely by the increase of wages 
recordeu in this report, apart from any change in the 
number of the working population, was not less than 
£6,000,000.”’ 

Writing, however, in July last, he has to record that 
the first half of the present year has accorded with the 
signs which were not wanting toward the end of 1900 
that the period of rising wages was drawing to a close. 
The increases of wages, though still more widespread 
than the decreases, have not balanced them in amount, 





ton, Del. The speed at which this machine is intended 
to operate is about 65 strokes per minute. There are 
three punches and dies in position, each punch being con- 
trolled by a hand gag, so that any one may be used as 
desired. As will be readily understood, this arrangement 
allows a plate or bar to be punched with holes of differ- 
ent diameters at one passage through the machine. An 
automatic device is provided for stopping the sliding head 
after each stroke. This punch is built in large and small 
sizes and with any desired depth of throat. 
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In Albert Ladd Colby’s paper on “‘ Machine Cast Foun- 
dry Pig Iron.” published in The Iron Age September 12, 
the word “sulphur” should be added after the words 
“per cent.,” in the twenty-ninth line from the top of 


- 
page i. 


It has been computed that the strike has cost the city 
of McKeesport $1,000,000 in wages, and the loss of one 
large industry. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HastTines Hovsg, t 
NorFotk STREET, STRAND, LONDON. W. C., Sept. 7, 1901. f 


The Boller Trials. 

A report on the trials of the sets of cylindrical Scotch 
and Belleville boilers made in the run to Gibraltar by the 
sister ships “ Minerva” and “ Hyacinth,” respectively, 
has been issued by Admiral Sir Compton Domvile, presi- 
dent of the Water Tube Boiler Committee. The details 
given in this report are of considerable interest, though 
as regards any definite result which may have been ar- 
rived at on the greater merits or demerits of the re- 
spective boilers no opinion is expressed. It will be re- 
membered that the special object of the trial trip was 
not so much to test the speed of the vessels as to deter- 
mine which of the two boilers produced the most satis- 
factory results all round, together with the respective 
consumptions of coal. The general conclusion seems to 
be that while the Belleville tubular boilers of the 
“ Hyacinth ” have fallen somewhat short of expectation, 
the cylindrical Scotch boilers of the “ Minerva” have 
more than maintained their reputation. 

The trial commenced on July 6, several representa- 
tives of the Boiler Committee embarking on the ships 
at Devonport. They started at 3 p. m., the engines 
working at 7000 horse-power, which it was decided 
should be maintained till all the coal, except a reserve 
of 82 tons in the bunkers, was exhausted. By 3.45 p. m. 
the revolutions of the “ Hyacinth ” were 152 per minute, 
the horse-power being 6994, and this was considered 
the start of the trial. The “ Minerva” soon gave signs 
of being the faster vessel, and by midnight on July 7 
was 414 miles ahead of the “ Hyacinth.” Three days 
later, a bolt of the ahead eccentric strap of the star- 
board intermediate engine of the “ Minerva” gave way, 
and the starboard engines were stopped for two hours 
while the broken strap was replaced by a new one. 
Special reserve tanks had been fitted in the “ Hyacinth” 
to hold 100 tons of water, which, together with the orig- 
inal tank stowage, gave a total reserve of about 140 
tons. The “ Minerva’s” total reserve stowage was 
about 170 tons. It was arranged that the water in these 
reserve tanks should be used as the only makeup feed 
water till it was reduced to 20 tons, in order that the 
amount of makeup feed used per day might be ac- 
curately gauged. When this reduction was reached, the 
water was to be kept in case of emergency, and all 
makeup required was to be obtained from the evap- 
orators. On the “ Hyacinth,” however, the evaporators 
were brought into use when the reserve tanks had only 
been reduced to 35 tons, on account of the difficulty in 
using the special pump for getting the water out of the 
tanks. The staff engineer of the “ Hyacinth” reported 
on July 17 that there was a large loss of water, all the 
evaporators being in use, and that 25 tons of drinking 
water had to be used for boiler feed. The engines there- 
fore had to be eased, so that from this time—namely, 
1 a. m. on July 11, the trial ceased and the “ Hyacinth ” 
steamed slowly into Gibraltar in the evening of the same 
day. The “ Minerva” had continued steaming at 7000 
horse-power, and on her arrival at Gibraltar, at 11 p. m. 
on July 12, she still had 39 tons of coal in the bunkers, 
not including the reserve, and 20 tons of water in the 
reserve tanks. The average horse-power of the “ Hya- 
cinth ” was 7047 for 103% hours, with a coal consump- 
tion of 1.97 pounds, and the distance run was about 
1810 miles, at an average speed of 17.6 knots. The 
** Minerva’s ” horse-power was 7007 for 147 hours, with 
a coal consumption of 2.06 pounds, and the distance run 
was about 2640 miles, at an average speed of 17.96 
knots. On examining the “ Minerva’s” boilers on her 
arrival at Gibraltar, it was found that the openings in 
the Admiralty ferrules were badly choked. Flaming 
had occurred on the way out at the after funnel of the 
“Hyacinth,” but no flaming was reported from the 
“ Minerva.” A number of leaks also were found in the 
“ Hyacinth’ boilers, but with the exceptions mentioned 
the boilers and engines on both ships had worked well 
on the outward voyage. Before their departure from 
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Gibraltar all the boilers were thoroughly cleaned and 
overhauled, and on the afternoon of July 17 the com- 
mittee again embarked for the homeward voyage. The 
“ Hyacinth” started with two boilers alight for auxil- 
iary purposes, and the “ Minerva” with one. Before 
starting a communication as follows was handed to the 
captain of each ship: 

“On the responsibility of the ship’s officers, a large 
quantity of fresh water for boiler makeup has been 
taken as a precautionary measure in the double bottoms 
of the ‘Hyacinth’ and in the extra reserve tanks of 
both ships. These latter tanks were fitted specially for 
the outward trials, and do not form a part of the ship’s 
ordinary fittings. It is to be understood that, except 
the amount originally allowed to each ship (about 40 
tons in the ordinary reserve tanks), this is to be used 
in cases of emergency only during the homeward run. 
The evaporators, if they have not been in use before, 
are to be started as soon as the 40 tons mentioned 
have been used up, and then the makeup required is to 
be obtained from the evaporators. If the evaporators 
are unable to supply the whole of the makeup required, 
their use at maximum obtainable output is to be main- 
tained, while the remaining water used may be taken 
from the reserve tanks.” 

The “ Minerva” did not exceed the 40 tons expendi- 
ture, but, on the afternoon of July 20, the “ Hyacinth” 
had used the 40 tons, notwithstanding the fact of her 
evaporators being at work the whole time. Several 
fogs were encountered on the return voyage, the ships 
meanwhile keeping fairly level, but on emerging from 
one of these it was discovered that the “ Minerva” was 
gradually gaining upon the “ Hyacinth,” and when the 
latter vessel had once more to ease down on account 
of another fog the “ Minerva” had steamed out of 
sight. Upon getting clear again the “ Hyacinth” 
steamed at over 9000 horse-power till the evening of 
July 20, when a burst tube was discovered, and the fires 
of one of the boilers had to be withdrawn. At 9.50 
p. m. on July 20 she passed St. Catherine’s Point, where 
the trial was concluded, the “‘ Minerva” having passed 
the same point an hour and a half earlier: The coal 
used by the “ Hyacinth” on the way home was stated 
to be 550 tons; by the “ Minerva,” 451 tons. The “ Hya- 
cinth’s” evaporators were all in use practically the 
whole time, whereas the “Minerva” used hers but 
little. The maximum power developed by the 
“Minerva” was about 8700 horse-power, while that 
developed by the “ Hyacinth” was nearly 10,000 for at 
least two hours, during which time the “ Hyacinth” 
did not perceptibly gain on the “ Minerva.” The “ Hya- 
cinth’s” average horse-power when running clear of 
fog was about 9400 and the “ Minerva’s” about 8400. 
From the results of the outward run it appears that the 
radius of action of each of these vessels at 7000 horse- 
power, as far as the coal is concerned, should be, rough- 
ly, “ Hyacinth,” 2930 miles; “ Minerva,’ 3000 miles. 
No difficulty was experienced in either ship at any part 
of the outward or homeward runs in keeping up a suf- 
ficient supply of coal to the fires. In presenting the de- 
tailed report of the Boiler Committee, Rear Admiral W. 
H. May, Controller of the Navy, calls attention to the 
following important points attending the trial: 

“1. The very serious loss of water in the “ Hyacinth,” 
as pointed out by the president of the Boiler Committee. 
This was due to leaky joints. A certain number were 
located at Gibraltar, and on examination at Portsmouth 
other leaks were discovered and reported. 

“2. The state of the ‘ Minerva’s’ tubes at the end 
of each run. On arrival at Gilbraltar the cap ferrules 
were found to be partially choked, due to bird nesting, 
and the ship could not have gone any further at that 
power (7000 indicated horse-power). As it was, she 
was using up to 1.7 inches of air pressure instead of 
14 inch, to maintain the necessary combustion for this 
power.- On arrival at Portsmouth practically the same 
thing occurred, as will be seen from the reports. 

“3. The ‘Hyacinth’ developed an average of 1000 
more indicated horse-power than the ‘ Minerva’ on the 
run home. This should have given the former a sub- 
stantial increase in speed, whereas there was a slight 
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decrease. This extra indicated horse-power must have 
been absorbed either in the engines, or in the main 
shaft’s bearings, or in the hull. It is possible that the 
shape of hull may have had something to say in the 
matter, but former trials do not bear this out. For 
example, when the ‘ Highflyer’ (same class) was tried 
against the ‘ Minerva’ last year, the former maintained 
a higher power and speed, except at 10 knots, when 
she had to exert more indicated horse-power to obtain 
the speed. The case requires investigation.” 

Apparently there is not much to choose between the 
two types of boiler in rapidity of getting up steam, 
while the wearing qualities and economy in fuel of the 
Scotch boiler have been sufficiently demonstrated. It 
is, on the whole, difficult to see where adequate compen- 
sation comes in for the many disadvantages attending 
the use of the Belleville tubular boilers, whatever these 
boilers may have in store for us in the future. 


Iron Ore in Bilbao. 


An instructive and interesting communication re- 
garding the supplies of iron ore in the district of Bilbao 
in Spain lies before me. The outlook there is a very 
serious one, and becomes increasingly so every year; 
there is, however, a hopeful side to the picture. The 
minds of those engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel in this country have for many years past been 
exercised by the impending exhaustion of our iron ore 
supplies, and the problem of how to obtain ore elsewhere 
becomes more imminent in the light of the report men- 
tioned above. It is one which must be faced, and the 
sooner we face it the better it will be for us. Already 
the native ore supplies of the Cumberland district are 
rapidly waning, and the greater part of the steel in this 
country is produced by the acid Bessemer and Siemens 
processes, which require a pure pig as low in phosphorus 
as possible. These local supplies of ore have, of course, 
to be largely supplemented by foreign (chiefly Spanish) 
importations, which of late have been used in rapidly 
increasing quantities. Now it is stated that the famous 
Bilbao deposits, which have been such a resource to 
British iron and steel manufacturers, are giving out 
and in a few years’ time will be quite exhausted. The 
ordinary Bilbao ore, called “‘ Rubio,” is steadily decreas- 
ing its percentage of iron, and if this decrease continues 
much longer the ore will not be worth the cost of car- 
riage and smelting. This deterioration in the quality 
of Spanish ores is given upon undoubted authority, and 
the prospect of entire exhaustion is now within meas- 
ureable distance. In fact, the statement is made by 
Sefior Lazurtegui, a leading member of the Bilbao 
Chamber of Commerce, who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the mines and deposits of the Biscayan 
Province, that in another 15 or 20 years, at the present 
rate of production, not a single ton of iron ore will re- 
main unworked in the entire province of Biscay. To 
those depending on the supplies of the Bilbao mines 
for their material this is far from pleasant hearing, 
but the effect of this pending calamity will not be con- 
fined to manufacturers, for the export of iron ore is of 
the highest importance to the port of Bilbao, and, reck- 
oning on a long continuance of the supply of the product 
as the staple trade, the harbor authorities, who will be 
heavily struck when the export trade dies down, are 
constructing new harbor works of a very extensive 
character. Prospects are, however, not entirely gloomy. 
For some years past explorations in the neighboring dis- 
tricts of Bilbao have been made, resulting in the dis- 
covery of fresh supplies of ore which it is hoped will, 
both in quality and quantity, take the place of the pres- 
ent decreasing sources of supply. Two of the most im- 
portant of these discoveries are in the provinces of 
Burgos and Logrono, on property owned by the Sierra 
Company, the chief interest in whom is held by Cam- 
mell & Co. of Sheffield. The company’s mineral rights, 
it is stated, cover over 100,000,000 tons of Rubio and 
Campanil ores. A railway, 40 miles long and owned 
by the company, has been constructed, over which the 
supplies are conveyed to Bilbao for shipment. These 
iron ore deposits extend almost continuously for some 
20 miles, and the Sierra Company also possess a large 
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area of coal fields, both coking and steam coal existing 
on the property, which is traversed by the railway. 
A large copper area in the mountains is also owned by 
the company, and important silver-lead deposits exist 
within 6 miles of the terminus of the company’s private 
railway. At Bilbao the company possess means for 
providing special independent shipping facilities on their 
own freehold property. Hence, though the supplies of 
the Biscayan province are undoubtedly being rapidly 
exhausted, the port of Bilbao may still retain its pros- 
perity, and the steel makers of this country find fresh 
sources for their supplies of Spanish ore in the dis- 
coveries which have recently taken place. 


The Markets. 

The reports from the various centers of the iron and 
steel trade, although somewhat conflicting, indicate a 
continuance of the more favorable position which has 
lately been reported. Continental makers are pushing 
the export trade with the greatest keenness, which is 
having considerable influence on the market, and are 
quoting prices far below those quoted by British works. 
Business is slow in hematite, with price steady at 63 
shillings. Makers are not disposed to sell largely, as 
with the improvement in trade higher prices are looked 
for. The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been 
quiet during the past week, with price unchanged at 
53 shillings 6% pence. There have been heavy ship- 
ments of Dominion pig iron for Glasgow, which will 
chiefly have effect on Cleveland pig; so far it has only 
had the effect of increasing stock. Price remains 45 
shillings 3 pence. The steel market remains satisfac- 
tory, with several large works booked up for two or 
three months, and higher prices are looked for all round. 
Tin plate bars are in good demand, and prices ruling 
are: Bessemer, £5 2s. 6d.; Siemens, £5 5s. to £5 7s 6d. 
The demand for tin plate has not been so brisk and 
prices are somewhat easier. Bessemer cokes, 15 shil- 
lings 714 pence; Oil sizes, 15 shillings 7% pence and 22 
shillings 6 pence, respectively. Marked bar makers re- 
port steady trade, and the basis price remains at £8 10s.; 
unmarked bars, £6 10s. to £6 15s. Hoop makers are 
busier than for some time past. Prices have been quoted 
5 shillings higher and are now £7 to £7 5s. Ship plates 
are in great demand, but prices rule steady at £6 5s.; 
boiler, £7 to £7 5s. S. G. H. 


<a 
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The Manufacture of Ferro-Chrome. 


At the falls of the Great Kanawha, some 36 miles 
above Charleston, W. Va., is the Willson Aluminum 
Works, employed in the reduction of chrome ore and 
the manufacture of ferro-chrome, which is utilized in 
the hardening of steel of which armor plates for war 
vessels are made. When the Willson Company entered 
the ferro-chrome business they had to deal with ore so 
refractory that only electric heat was practicable for 
its reduction. It became necessary, therefore, to obtain 
a site for their plant where current could be generated 
at a minimum of cost. For this reason Kanawha Falls 
was chosen. Here New River, which is joined by the 
Gauley about 2 miles above, has a fall of about 26 feet, 
and is thereafter known as the Great Kanawha. The 
fall makes one of the finest water powers in that region, 
careful estimates showing that at the lowest stage 8000 
ehp. can be developed. Across the river, on the top of the 
solid rock forming the falls, the Willson Com- 
pany have built a dam, and on the north side 
an electric plant of 3000 horse-power Bullock alter- 
nating currént generators of the revolving field type has 
been installed and is now at work. The remainder of 
the power will be developed by machinery soon to be 
put in on the south side of the river. In the heat kindled 
by this 3000 horse-power current the chrome ore is re- 
duced to ferro-chrome. The ore used is from Australia 
and Asia Minor, most of it being from the latter coun- 
try. The entire output of the plant is contracted to the 
Carnegie Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, to be used as alloy in hardening the steel for the 
armor plates which those companies are making for the 
United States Navy. To supply this demand the Willson 
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Works will be run to their full capacity during the life 
of the Carnegie and Bethlehem contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. Ferro-chrome is also used in making the pro- 
jectiles used in modern warfare, thus appearing on both 
the offensive and defensive sides of the conflict. 


_ 


The Taylor-White Process of Treating Tool 
Steel.* 


BY CHARLES DAY. 


I have been asked te give you this evening a brief de- 
scription of the Taylor-White process of treating tool 
steel, with special reference to our work at the Link-Belt 
Engineering Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia. 

I will first take up the process, which has been but 
recently patented here and abroad. The first experi- 
ments, which led to the very thorough investigation 
later, and finally to the Taylor-White process, were car- 
ried out between three and four years ago, at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Works, South Bethlehem, Pa., by Messrs. Tay- 
lor and White. At that time Mushet and Jessop 
tool steels were in general use throughout their shop, 
the former representing the best grade of air hardening 
steel on the market. The usual method of hardening all 
air hardening steel is well known, and the manufacturers 
in nearly every case place great stress on the fact that 
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abscissz representing temperatures, and ordinates cut- 
ting values. 

This curve does not represent any particular piece 
of steel, but is intended to give a general idea only of 
the variations of the temperature to which the tool is 
heated, and the accompanying cutting values. The 
point to which air hardening steel was formerly heated 
in the process of hardening is shown on the graphical 
sketch between 1550 degrees F. and 1600 degrees F., 
and has been called the “ breaking down point,” and va- 
ries, as do the other points, with different compositions 
of steel. The composition found to give the best re- 
sults consists of an air hardening steel containing at 
least % of 1 per cent. chromium and 1 per cent. or more 
of another member of the same group, tungsten being 
found to give the best results. Much better results are 
obtained, however, by using about 1 per cent. of chro- 
mium and about 4 per cent. of tungsten; while for very 
hard metals, such as the chilled scale on cast iron, &c., 
3 per cent. of chromium and 6 or more per cent. of 
tungsten are especially good. It may be interesting to 
note that the variation in carbon seems to matter but 
little, steel varying from 85 to 200 points giving equally 
good results. 

Cooling. 

The method of cooling the tools from the “ high 

heat’ (about 2000 degrees F.) plays a very important 


lable, Showing Increase in Cutting Speed at Bethlehem Steel 
Company Due to Taylor-White Process. 


ocT. MAY JAN. GAIN IN ‘T GAIN IN 
T OF | CUT OF | 
AVERAGE. 25TH | tit | 15tm | UL OF | cur. 
1898 1899 1900 (OVER 2no OVER tsT 
CUTTING SPEED 811° {219° 25'3" | 164% 183 © 
DEPTH OF CUT 23 278° 30°| 8% 30% 
FEED 07 0687" 087; 32% | 24% 


LBS.METAL REMOVED PER HOUR! 31.18 | 81.52 | 137.3 | 68% | 340% | 


TENSILE STRENGTH 95,000 | 102,322| 105,764", 3i¢ | 1144 
EXTENSION 19 169% 15% 83% 
CARBON 44 42% 42% 
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1450 1,500 1,550 1,600 1,650 1,700 1,750 1,800 1,850 —«1, 900 * High tensile strength due to large amount of nickel steel 
TEMPERATURES. being machined. 
Fig. 1. 
Table 1.—Average Metal Removed Per Hour Per Tool (Round Nose) = 310 Pounds. 
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the tool must not be heated above a cherry red, otherwise 
it will be burnt, and so ruined. Not being satisfied with 
the limited information at hand on this matter, and hav- 
ing had some curious experiences with so-called burnt 
tools, Messrs. Taylor and White decided to make an in- 
vestigation of the matter on a thoroughly scientific basis. 

The experiments consisted essentially in a long se- 
ries of tests made upon tools of various chemical compo- 
sitions, and heated to different temperatures. These 
tools, after being carefully ground to the desired angles, 
were tested in an experimental lathe, provided with a 
motor drive and an Evans friction cone, in order to 
obtain any desired cutting speed. Most careful records 
were made of all these tests, which extended over sev- 
eral years. The results which were finally arrived 
at, and recently patented, are truly astonishing, the 
treated tools showing an efficiency ranging from one and 
one-half to two and one-half,times that of air hardening 
steel treated by the old method. 

The discovery of the new process depends largely on 
the fact that, although both carbon and air hardening 
steel deteriorate rapidly when the temperature rises 
above a cherry red, some chemical compositions of the 
latter class rapidly pass through this condition, the 
efficiency rising slowly at first, and very rapidly as the 
temperature rises, reaching a maximum at the point 
where the tool crumbles when tapped with a rod. 
This action can best be shown graphically, Fig. 1,. the 


* Abstract of paper read before the Franklin Institute. 


OF TREATING TOOL STEEL. 


part in the process. Although there are many ways of 
cooling, each one being adapted to certain classes of 
tools, they may be described generally as follows: The 
tool is cooled rapidly from the “ high heat” to a point 
below the breaking down temperature in a lead bath, 
and then slowly in the air, or lime, &c., as the case may 
be. It is very essential that at no time the temperature 
should rise, as in such a case the tool would be serious- 
ly impaired. After the steel has cooled off, its effi- 
ciency is found to be further increased by subjecting 
it to what is termed the “ low heat” for about ten min- 
utes, this temperature ranging from 700 degrees F. to 
1240 degrees F. After cooling from the “low heat” the 
tool is ready for use. In order to obtain the best cut- 
ting edge, at least 1-16 inch should be ground off the 
tool, as the surface is more or less deteriorated by the 
high heat. The surface of special tools can be pro- 
tected, however, by some form of flux, thus making it 
possible to treat milling cutters, &c., by this process. 
The treatment in all cases extends well back from the 
point of the tool, and permits of its being ground until 
so weakened as to require reforging. It is not essential 
to anneal the steel when reforging, and it might be 
well to.add that all these tools can be worked with com- 
parative ease. 

In the operation of the Taylor-White process appara- 
tus is employed by means of which temperatures can be 
controlled within very narrow limits, which accounts 
for the uniformity of results obtained with the tools 
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treated by this process. It has been found necessary to 
modify the treatment of the special steel used in this 
process in order to obtain the best results under differ- 
ent conditions, such as varying kinds of metal cut on 
different types of machines, such as lathes, planers, slot- 
ters, drill presses, <c., so that no less than ten different 
modifications of the treatment are used in the prepara- 
tion of tools for a large and fully equipped shop work- 
ing on different kinds of metals and with various 
classes of tools. The variations required, however, in 
the treatment are of the most simple and easy applica- 
tion after once being understood, and can be handled 
with the full degree of success by an ordinary trained 
laborer. 

This apparatus offers the still further advantage of 
hardening and tempering all classes of carbon steels, such 
as ordinary tempered tools, taps, reamers, milling cut 
ters, &c. By careful operation of the process the best 
temperatures at which to harden and temper are soon 


learned, which will insure a uniformity never before 
attained in these tools. 


Saving Effected. 


It will now possibly be well to consider some of the 
savings effected at the Link-Belt Engineering Com- 
pany’s works since this process was introduced. The 
class of work in this company’s machine shop being 


radically different from any encountered by Messrs. 
CIR. SPEED FEED peptH LENGTH CUT 
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age time required to machine 13 sheaves with our old 
tools was nine and one-half hours; the same for 16 similar 
sheaves, the roughing being done by Taylor-White tools, 
was five hours and five minutes, or a saving of 46% per 
cent. In order to obtain, however, a correct comparison 
of the reiative merits of the tools used for roughing, it 
is necessary to analyze the various operations: 





Hours 

re eds whine ale wi anda krinteeineN 0.9 
Forming groove with special tool................eeee0e. 0.5 
Sa <n Bie die Wt 0. 00's ww Sa ee eee 0.25 
SENN n'a ene dew ade Wain alaw o's, ane waa eeewoele Mem weees 3.43 
Sl at ae Siedler ne wal GIS ied ae Sei aerate Get 5.08 


Assuming the time for setting up, forming, boring 
and polishing the same when sheaves were finished 
with old tools, the time for roughing would have been 
7.85 hours. From these figures we see that a saving 
of 56.3 per cent. was made in operations where it was 
possible to use treated tools. 

The entire order of sheaves above referred to, many 
of which were small, the roughing cuts being but a 
small percentage of the machining, required 1569 hours’ 
work. This was a gain of 501% hours, or 31.95 per cent., 
over our best previous records, and gives a good idea 
of what may be expected on work of this class. 

Tools treated by this process are not intended for 
finishing, but rather for heavy cuts, where the tool is 
subjected to high heat. We have experimented quite 
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Table 2.—Tests Made on Cast Iron Ring 6% Feet in Diameter. 
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Taylor and White up to the time we adopted the process, 
the first few months were devoted almost entirely to ex- 
perimental work, the steel having been in general use 
throughout the shops for only a couple of months. For 
this reason it is impossible to give any data extending 
over considerable time, but a few examples taken at 
random will convey a fair idea of gains we have made. 

About 97 per cent. of our material is cast iron, requir- 
ing much handling and relatively little machine work. 
In order to make a rough test on cast iron, one tool was 
obtained from Bethlehem and put to work on a 7-foot 
boring mill, turning the inside of a cast iron ring. The 
time required to do this work with our old tools had 
been determined many times in setting piece rates, and 
was about 14 hours. With the Taylor-White tool this 
time was reduced to 3% hours, and a gain of 75 per cent. 
made. To be sure, the steel used heretofore was not the 
best obtainable, and, besides, was probably not worked 
to its highest efficiency, but the saving, nevertheless, 
was due to the Taylor-White process, and so it is that 
many shops of the best standing could, after intro- 
ducing this process and watching it with proper dili- 
gence in the shop, show savings considerably in advance 
of those claimed by the inventors. I do not wish to 
infer that there are not shops in existence who push 
every tool to its limit, but they are decidedly the ex- 
ception. 

Some interesting data were also obtained from an 
order of rope sheaves, the time required to do similar 
work having been tabulated for several years. The aver- 
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a little with special tools, and have been very successful 
with boring cutters, the actual time for boring being re- 
duced frequently 60 per cent. Here the tool saving is 
not as great as the figures would suggest, as the time 
to chuck a sprocket is at present often greater than to 
machine the same. The trouble lies in the design of the 
lathe that handles our sprockets, which we are at pres- 
ent remodeling in order to reduce the time of chucking 
and similar operations to a minimum. A test made on 
boring cutters treated by the process shows conclusively 
their superiority for this work. It consisted in boring 
1 3-16 inch standard solid collars in one cut, the core 
being 1 inch. ‘The lathe was speeded up until the work 
at the point of the cutter was going 77 feet per minute. 
The regular cutter lasted but ten seconds, while the 
treated ones bored four collars successfully. 

In order to obtain some data with regard to pressure 
on the points of tools for given depths of cut, feed, &c., 
and at the’same time to show the superiority of the 
treatment we are considering, a cast iron ring, table 2, 
6 feet 6 inches in diameter was bolted to the table of 
a 7-foot boring mill and the results obtained tabulated 
herewith. 

The first tool used was one treated for hard material. 
It cut 106 pounds of metal in ten minutes and when re- 
moved was in perfect condition. A Mushet tool under 
the same conditions lasted but one minute and removed 
5% pounds of metal. The actual pressure against the 
tool in each case exceeded 3% tons, while the pressure 
per square inch with the Me. 8S. H. tool was 143,000 
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pounds. Friction of the tool against the work was not 
considered in the above and would vary the results 
somewhat. 

We will now turn our attention to steel for a few mo- 
ments, and although we have very little roughing work 
of this character, I can recall several instances where 
good savings were effected, any one of which will serve 
as an example. One of our standard forms of internal 
screw conveyor is provided with steel tires about 40 
inches in diameter and 40 points carbon. These are 
machined all over, the best time required for the entire 
operation of setting up, roughing, finishing, &c., with 
our old tools being 14 hours; this was reduced to nine 
and one-half hours, or a saving of 32.1 per cent. on the 
first order received after treated tools were in use. 

Our experience on steel has been so limited that we 
will take the liberty to quote some figures obtained at 
the Bethlehem Steel Works, who have very kindly sent 
us some samples, which are before you. The table 
shows the chips cut in pounds per hour per tool, the 
data extending over the time the experiments were be- 
ing developed, and are consequently very interesting. 

A Taylor-White tool when working dry should cut blue 
chips continuously, so it is only necessary to turn off 
the water for a moment in order to see if the tool is 
working to its highest efficiency. The cutting speed 
may be increased about 30 per cent. if a good stream of 
water is kept on the point of the tool. It may be inter- 
esting to some to know that the point of the tool is fre- 
quently red hot when cutting dry, this fact showing 
conclusively the high temperatures at which the cutting 
edge is retained. 


Effect on Machine Tool Design. 


We will now consider for a few minutes the effect of 
this new process on machine tool design. I do not refer 
to very large tools and special machinery, which are 
usually built to fulfill given requirements, but to stand- 
ard tools such as we find in every machine shop and 
which can be purchased from a large number of first- 
class concerns. 

First, on account of the uniform results obtained by 
the Taylor-White treatment, it is possible to predict 
almost exactly what circumferential speeds should be 
used for any given material. To obtain close speed regu- 
lation with the cone method on such tools as boring mills, 
lathes, &c., requires multiple counter shafts, and is at 
best a poor rig where the work is small and the time of 
setting up and shifting belts a large percentage of the 
labor bill. 

After introducing the Taylor-White process at the 
Link-Belt works, it was found essential to speed up 
many of the tools on account of the high circumferential 
speeds which were made possible. On account of the 
variety of work handled and the fact that many tools 
do nothing but finish work, it was not practicable to in- 
crease the line shaft speed more than 30 per cent., the 
natural solution being motors, the machines becoming 
self contained and permitting of any experimental work 
without shutting down the line. 

As the machines were speeded up to obtain higher 
circumferential speeds, the power required to drive them 
idle was found to increase very rapidly, the limit of the 
line and engine being soon reached. An example may 
make this clear: 

Seven-Foot Boring Mill. 
Power required 


to drive table 
at maximum speed. 


Minimum. Maximum. Horse-power. 
Original range of table e 
eee 0.5 17.26 10.00 
First change, increased 25 
per cent. 
Second change......... 0.9 23.50 15.30 
Third change.......... 1.28 33.8 23.00 (approximate) 


Eighteen months ago a 50 horse-power Buckeye en- 
gine furnished power to about 40 of our machine tools, 
including three boring mills (10 feet, 7 feet, 6% feet), our 
pattern shop and grinding room, the latter containing 
six carporundum wheels, four of which are frequently 
in use at one ume. : 


The average horse-power developed has been de- 
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termined frequently and averaged about 45. It required, 
however, about 27 horse-power to drive the line shafting 
and counters, thus leaving but 18 horse-power for actual 
work. After the new tools were in general use and the 
machines pushed to obtain the desired results, it soon 
became apparent that the power was absolutely inade- 
quate; indicator cards from our engine frequently 
showed an overload of 60 per cent., and at this point 
we found it essential to put motors on some of our 
larger tools for the present, with the intention of using 
them entirely in tne future, as stated above. 

Coming back to the machine tool manufacturers, it is 
quite remarkable how little many of them seem to know 
about the power required to drive their tools under vary- 
ing conditions. How many builders can tell you the 
pressure on the tool for a given depth of cut, feed and 
speed for a given material on boring mills or lathes, 
yet how can they expect to design the tool correctly for 
power and rigidity if they have not this information? 
Why is the power limit so ridiculously low on many of 
our small machines, the spindle speed and feeds out of 
all proportion for the work they are expected to do? 
The answer is easy—the question has never been at- 
tacked, by most manufacturers at least, by the methods 
so well exemplified in the Taylor-White process. 

With a tool steel which can be counted upon to give 
certain results, it will be possible for the manufacturer 
to build machines on scientific principles, instead of 
guesswork; then it will be possible to work the tool to 
its highest efficiency, instead of finding the power limit 
far below the requirements, as is now so often the case. 

I recall an experience we had a few weeks ago while 
investigating some small drill presses, purchased in or- 
der to complete an order containing several thousand 
duplicate cast iron parts. The ones finally obtained 
gave a maximum spindle speed of 290 revolutions. The 
Morse twist drill table calls for a speed of 214 revolu- 
tions per minute for a 5-inch drill in cast iron. We rap 
the same size drill at 290 revolutions per minute, passing 
through a 3-inch hub in 1 minute and 20 seconds. We 
found it paid to grind up completely two twist drills in 
a ten-nour day on each drill press, the tool room force, 
of course, keeping the men supplied with sharp drills. 

It should be understood that the above twist drills 
were not treated, but the same as we have been using 
for years. Ifa 5%%-inch drill on a 24-inch drill press can be 
run at the maximum speed and feed obtainable, how can 
we expect to run the smaller sizes efficiently, and what, 
I wonder, does the manufacturer expect one to use the 
speeds for, obtainable with the gears in? We have found 
it possible to double the speed of all our drill presses, 
but this, of course, does not help the feed. 

From data obtained by Mr. Taylor over a long period 
of years it has been possible to obtain a relation between 
the circumferential speed, feed, depth of cut and time 
element, and so derive an empirical formula upon which 
data, together with the details of any given tool, most 
ingenious slide rules have been formed. It is possible 
with these instruments (which are in practical use) to 
make out time cards from the blue print, and before 
any work has been done on the piece, showing the work- 
man just where to put his belts and how to set his feeds 
and depth of cut for a given material in order to have 
the desired power, and at the same time remove the 
maximum poundage in order that the tool should last a 
certain predetermined time, the time the tool should last 
being based on the time necessary to change the tool, 
and is expressed in the empirical formula above referred 
to. I merely mention the above facts to show how the 
tool designer of the future will be able to accumulate 
a store of information which will be the basis of all the 
work, and how widely the machine shop practice of the 
future will differ from that of the past. 


Too much stress is placed on what a machinist is paid 
per hour, or how long he works by the time clock. 
These points are of but secondary consideration, the 
“work rate” being the true gauge. 

At the Link-Belt works no fixed rate of wages is em- 
ployed, the men being paid according to their merits. 
After the introduction of Taylor-White steel it was es- 
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sential to remove the piece rates from many standard 
operations, and in all such cases the policy of the com- 
pany has been to divide the savings effected with the 
men. After the men knew that they would share the 
advantages derived from the new process their whole 
attitude was different, and, in fact, what else could we 
expect? 


in 


Electric Railway for Speeds Up to 125 Miles. 


BY WALTER REICHEL, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE SIEMENS 
& HALSKE COMPANY. 





The following article on the Zossen polyphase rail- 
way installation for experimental trials with speeds up 
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Fig. 1—Map of Route. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


to 125 miles an hour is from the Electrical World and 
Engineer : 

When the author of this paper about a year ago de- 
scribed in a German technical journal a trial road built 
by Siemens & Halske, giving details of the circuits and 
the locomotive, which was designed for long distance 
service, and employing 10,000 volts, he little thought 
that so soon afterward he would have an opportunity to 
record another step in advance in the polyphase electric 
railway field. It is nevertheless a fact that the great 
work about to be described, and which was inaugurated 
and financially backed by a number of enterprising 
banking houses, technical and electro technical firms, 
and sanctioned by influential officials, will soon be com- 
pleted and put into operation. 

As early as May of last year the “ Studiengesell- 
schaft” (Society for Research), inspected the Siemens 
trial road at Grosslichterfelde, plans were drawn up for 
a high speed railway, patterned after this road, and it 
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was concluded to build two experimental cars, which 
were to run over the tracks of the royal military road 
between Marienfelde and Zossen. The mechanical work 
on the two cars was done by Van der Zypen & Charlier 
of Cologne, and the electrical equipment of one of the 
cars was furnished by Siemens & Halske, and that of 
the other by the Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft. 
The Siemens & Halske Company also took the contract 
of installing the electric line construction while the A. 
E. G. generated the current in their power station at 
Oberschonweide and laid the feeders from that place to 
Marienfelde. The following article describes this inter- 
esting electric railway installation: 


The Problem. 

The problem may be subdivided as follows: 

1. The single track military road near Berlin, shown 
in Fig. 1, was selected. It is about 144% miles in length 
between Marienfelde and Zossen. The smallest radius 
of curvature is 3280 feet, and there are grades as steep 
as 3 per cent. (1:184). The gauge is normal. The rails 
are laid on wooden ties. 

2. The car to seat 50 persons. It is to be no larger 
in width and hight than the standard Prussian State 
railway car. 

3. Two normal gauge trucks with three axles each 
to be employed, and these must be able to support a 
maximum load of 16 tons per axle inclusive of the pas- 
senger load. 





Fig. 2.—Air Resistance Haperiments. 














Fig. 3.—Air Resistance Experiments. 


UP TO MILES AN HOUR. 


125 


4. The current supplied is to be of the three-phase 
type, 10,000 volts pressure, and having a frequency from 
45 to 50 p. p. s. 

5. The control and regulation of the motors (the cur- 
rent collector and switching in of all apparatus), to be 
so arranged that the operations can be performed in- 
dependently atseach end of the car. 

6. The speed is to be varied between 125 and 135 
miles per hour. The electrical apparatus to be so de- 
signed that a round trip on a stretch measuring 155 
miles can be made without unduly overheating them. 

7. The rates of acceleration and of braking are to be 
so chosen that between the period of acceleration and 
the beginning of the period of braking there shall be 
sufficient time left for the careful observation of the 
power required for full speed. The length of this time 
for a distance of, say, 6% miles, is 3 minutes. There 
are to be two independent brakes, a mechanical as well 
as an electrical one. 
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8. The necessary measuring and controlling appa- 
ratus are to be furnished. 

9. The car is to be electrically lighted, for which pur- 
pose a storage battery my be used. 

Before the general design and method of construc- 
tion of the car, &c., and the various details can be dis- 
cussed, it is necessary to first determine the power re- 
quirements, so far as existing knowledge and means 
at hand will permit. Only after this is done can a gen- 
eral idea as to the capacity and size of the electrical 
equipment of the car be obtained, upon which the work- 
ing out of further details largely depends. 


Power Requirements, 


According to the experience gathered in the railway 
field it is to be assumed that the air resistance which a 
vehicle has to overcome when starting and when moving 
at full speed, is the principal resistance to its motion, and 
it should therefore be carefully determined. The for- 
mule used heretofore give values which are too high 
when eniployed for speeds as great as 125 miles per hour. 
Thus, for example, the formula of Grove & Clark: 

W, = 2.25 + 0.001 V? 
in which V is the speed in kilometers per hour, gives as 
the resistance in kilograms per ton of car weight: 
W, = 2.25 + 0.001 (200)? = 42.25 kg. (93 pounds), 
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Fig. 4.—Apparatus for Determining Air Resistance. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY FOR SPEEDS 


which measured at the rim of the wheel, under normal 
conditions, is equal to 

N= %6 X 42.25 X 55 _ go09 horse-power. 

iv 

The above formula, however, is only correct for 
speeds up to 62 miles per hour, is applicable only to 
whole trains, and gives the resistance in kilograms per 
ton of weight of train, while in this instance we are deal- 
ing with a single car; and besides it would be more cor- 
rect to separate the air resistance from the frictional re- 
sistance. The latter consists of the sliding and rolling 
friction and the resistance caused by the jars at the rail 
joints and the bending of the rails. This is usually as- 
sumed as 5.5 pounds per ton, and may be calculated ap- 
proximately. We will, however, not enter into this, as 
it would lead us too far, and for safety shall assume 10 
pounds per ton. Then the draw bar pull at the rim of 
the wheel, in order to overcome this resistance, must be: 

Pr=GWr=096 x 4.5 = 450 kg. (appr.) 1000 pounds. 

If it be desired to determine the air resistance against 
the head end af the car, which is assumed to be round 
and have an area of 12 square yards, using the well- 
known formule (Hutte, Part 1, Section F, Wind Pressure 
and Air Resistance), then the values obtained are again 
too high. (See Curve I, Fig. 5.) 

There can be no doubt as to the correctness of the 
formula. The constant used, however, might be smaller 
than 1.85 for a long body. It might therefore be pos- 
sible to construct a device by which this constant might 
be decreased. This might be done by tapering the sur- 
faces, which would undoubtedly have the effect of de- 
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creasing the value of the constant. In order to investi- 
gate the effect of these tapered (inclined) surfaces, ex- 
periments were made which may be briefly described as 
follows. 


Alr Resistance Experiments, 


As no claim is made as to absolute scientific ac- 
curacy, the only desire being to determine the approxi- 
mate extent of the air pressure and the influence of 
specially formed head ends, it was deemed expedient to 
employ very simple means and to approximate as close- 
ly as possible the proportions met with on railway cars. 

Naturally, experiments could only be made with re- 
volving wings, as in no other way could a speed of 180 
feet per second be obtained. It was to be expected that 
the values thus obtained, on account of the centrifugal 
effect and the doing away with the friction caused by the 
wind at the sides, would be a trifle too low. This, how- 
ever, may be corrected by a corresponding addition 
to the value of the air resistance against the front sur- 
face. 

A large motor, from which 200 horse-power could be 
taken for a short period, was mounted on a solid base, 
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Fig. 5.—Air Resistance Curves. 
UP TO 125 MILES AN HOUR. 


composed of rails, with its shaft in a vertical direction, 
and was anchored in all directions, as shown in Fig. 2. 

At the top of the motor shaft a wheel of an ordinary 
street car was mounted, and fastened to this by means 
of heavy pieces of sheet metal was a horizontal plank 
3% inches thick, 20 inches wide and 21 feet long, which 
carried the experimental surfaces or bodies. The field 
coils of the motor were separately excited, so that the 
motor would run as a shunt motor having a constant 
speed at a definite pressure. The armature was excited 
by a special machine in such a manner that its speed, 
excitation and pressure could be varied between definite 
limits. In this way the speed of the motor could be va- 
ried at will. The device was started at the beginning 
of the tests by means of a water rheostat and discon- 
nected by the same means at the close. 

For the first experiments plane surfaces made of 
smooth boards (without having any appreciable thick- 
ness in the direction of rotation) were used. These 
boards were securely fastened to the plank. 

These trials showed that the method was a correct 
one, and would in time give satisfactory results. They 
also showed that plane surfaces without any inclinations 
give too high values and that the tapering was very es- 
sential. (Fig. 5, Curves II and III). 

For the experimeats which followed and which were 
to be final, the revolving body had more of a parabolic 
shape, as shown in Fig. 3, and the experience gained in 
the preliminary trials was made use of in these final 
ones. For instance, in the final tests the speed was re- 
corded eiectrically by means of a double Morse register, 
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which at the same time made dots on the strip of paper 
at regular time intervals. The make and break contacts 
for recording the speed were attached to the shaft of the 
motor, which is shown in Fig. 4. Current and pressure 
were measured in the usual manner, so as to obtain the 
power consumption. The latter was also measured for 
the plank revolving without the parabolic bodies at- 
tached and the heating effect was also measured. 

These trials, after some mishaps had been overcome, 
gave some astonishingly good and accurate results, 
shown in Fig. 5, Curve VII. The pressure against the 
parabolic surfaces was only about one-third of that 
against the flat ones. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that in the final tests solid, box like bodies were used, 
while in the preliminary tests with flat surfaces the air 
could rush together immediately behind them, and thus 
have a more pronounced effect. 

It should also be mentioned that in order to check the 
speed of the motor with eye and ear a carefully woven 
cloth was attached to the extreme outer surface of the 
revolving bodies which could be easily seen and the wav- 
ing of which would be plainly audible. This cloth was 
entirely torn into shreds after a half hour’s usage. These 
small shreds had deposited themselves onto the rough- 
ened surfaces of the other body, and thus indicated the 
current of the air. The latter streams from a mean pres- 
sure line toward the edges of the most forward surface. 

Curve VII, Fig. 5, shows a wind pressure of 90 kg. 
per square inch (about 19 pounds per square foot), at a 
speed of 200 km. (125 miles) per house. This may be too 
low, as bodies moving 1n a straight line may give higher 
values than revolving bodies. Furthermore, the surface 
is greater and therefore the pressure coefficient, and, 
finally, the friction along the sides of a long, moving 
body must be taken into consideration, all of which could 
not be determined. It is, however, partially eliminated 
by not making the roof of the car like the top of the re- 
volving bodies, but by slanting the roof downward in 
front and rear, which certainly decreases the resistance. 
The head end of the car is furthermore assumed to have 
an area of 10 square inches (12 square yards). 

The draw bar pull necessary, therefore, to overcome 
the wind pressure is 

Pw = Fp =: 10 x 90 = 900 kg. (1980 pounds.) 

At a speed of 55 m. (180 feet) per second the total 
power of the car, measured at the rim of the wheel, ex- 
pressed in horse-power, is 





N = (Pw + Pr) = (060 + 450) = 950 
re) 


or, in round numbers, equals 1000 horse-power. 

Now that the power capacity of the car has been de- 
termined, we will describe the design and equipment of 
the same. 

General Design of the Car. 


Two conditions were imposed upon the builders of the 
car. 1. The capacity had to be 1000 horse-power; 2, the 
maximum weight was to be 96 tons. No restrictions 
were placed on the electrical equipment, nor the length 
of time the apparatus was to be kept in service. There 
is very little data at hand which would assist the de- 
signers in determining the proportions of the various 
electrical devices to meet the desired requirements, but 
in view of the magnitude of the latter it would appear 
that the equipment should be as heavy as is permissible 
within the limits of the prescribed weight of the car, in 
order ta meet the requirements with safety. 

In this manner the problem was approached, and the 
final execution of the plans was the result of numerous 
designs and calculations (especially of weights), the me- 
chanical and electrical devices being altered in size and 
capacity and shifted about as was deemed most expe- 
dient. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
weights of the various apparatus: 


Mechanical Portion. 
Pounds. 
Car body, iron frame and metal substructure, wood, 
glass, seats, hand brake with appurtenances, air 
brake with pipes and reservoir, floor and roof cover 
ing... 
Trucks complete, including wheel base, auxiliary air res- 
ervoirs and brake cylinder and brake shoes.......... 60,060 


Se en eee eee rs ee ee ee 105,600 
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Electrical Portion. 
Motors without axles and wheels, but including support. 35,860 
Complete rheostat controller... oo. .cccccscccccccsccce 11,220 
Controller with pneumatic attachment, electrical circuits, 





safety devices, fuse boxes, switches and levers for 
IN a ac anal tc aoc, me Wi x We eal ew oo eee we oe eae a 10,450 
Large transformers and their support................. 27,060 
I I II sa gos 6 in Scie Cac cc wwedewc deencéwe 2,200 
Small transformers for the same....................:- 1,430 
Current collector with attachments................... 2,860 
Lighting devices, including battery.................... 1,100 
92,180 
NE Sh i 8 ies) 6b rnd wo veiw arctica ewe aaa hehe 1,320 
BY ir aaa ha Oia Se RE a Swick ragniwne tes doae 93,500 


Passengers. 


Fifty passengers. including motorman : 


sk ONIN is vies ee aca! ahha: BaP Rar we 8,800 
IE Pie drat fare le oO acw aoe Bid Ok ate Cela natal ~ 8,800 
Adding these we get: 
48,000 + 42,500 + 4000 = 207,900 pounds. 
which is equal to 94.5 metric tons. 
In apportioning the various weights the electrical 


equipment in the car body was made as light as practica- 
ble, and it was so distributed that the car body support 
might be made as light as possible. This will be evident 
from the following detailed drawing of the car construc- 
tion and equipment, shown in Fig. 6. 


The Mechanical Equipment of the Car, 


The requirements of the car body are that it shall be 
of such a size as to accommodate 50 passengers, who are 
to be provided with cross seats in a center compartment, 
called salon, and two rooms adjoining the salon. The 
central room is 24 feet in length, contains 18 seats, while 
the adjoining compartments are 13.12 feet long, and each 
has a seating capacity of 12. Adjoining these sections 
is the anteroom or platform, on which there are three 
seats 5.74 feet in length. From this platform passengers 
enter and leave the car. Finally there are the two plat- 
forms (one at each end) for the motorman, which are 
5.24 feet in length. The car has, therefore, 48 seats and 
ts 24 yards in length. 

The body is carried on longitudinal girders which are 
joined together on top and bottom, thus being light in 
weight, but capable of bearing a heavy load. The plates 
joining the girders are composed of U and flat iron, and 
are connected by heavy sheets of iron reaching from the 
lower end of the windows to the lower edge of the car 
body. 

Besides the above, the frame is braced transversely 
and longitudinally in the usual manner, the arrange- 
ment of which depends largely upon the location of the 
various electrical apparatus. At the front and rear end 
couplers and bumpers prescribed by the Prussian Rail- 
road Department are attached. 

The interior arrangement of the several sections and 
the entire car body is the same as that of a third-class 
car of the Prussian State roads. The seats are made of 
wood and are fixed to iron supports. The car greatly 
resembles in outward appearance the ordinary train car, 
except that the front and rear ends are of special para- 
bolic shape so as to reduce the resistance to the air. The 
roof also slopes down in front and back. The entire body 
can be mounted into the truck frame without the use of 
springs, by means of a projecting pin. The truck frame, 
however, is separated from the journal boxes by a double 
set of springs. The structural iron truck frames primarily 
rest upon spiral springs which are adjustable by means 
of a bolt. From these the load is transferred to long, 
flat springs which rest on the journal boxes. The middle 
one of the threg axles is not used for the mounting of the 
motor, because the space above it has to remain free for 
the supporting frame for the pin in the car body and the 
braking apparatus. In order, therefore, to have an equal 
load on all the axles the springs for the running axles 
must be stronger than those for the motor axles. All 
of this is clearly shown in Fig. 7. 

The braking is accomplished by an automatic West- 
inghouse brake, and all wheels are braked on the two 
sides, so that 100 per cent. of the weight of the car is 
braked. For this purpose two 10-inch brake cylinders 
are built into each of the trucks. In this way each: 
truck is a distinctive operative vehicle by itself, and each 
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of the equipment can supply the deficiency. 
must furthermore not all be concentrated at one point, 
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has in addition two auxiliary air chambers. The various 
brake rods of the Westinghouse brake may furthermore 
be acted upon by a handbrake, by means of which the 
motorman, stationed at either end of the car, can brake 
about 80 per cent. of the total weight of the car. The 
outside diameter of the wheels is 48.21 inches. 

All the above conditions were incorporated into the 
designs of ‘Van der Zypen & Charlier, who built the cars. 
The truck is shown in three views in Fig. 7 


Electrical Equipment of the Car. 


The following conditions have to be complied with in 
the design of the electrical equipment. In the first place, 
the passengers and employees must be adequately pro- 
tected against the danger of high tension currents. This 
is only possible when all apparatus and wires are situ- 
ated under the car floor or under the roof, which are con- 
nected to the earth by means of sheet metal plates. None 
of the apparatus is to be made directly operative by the 
motorman’s hand, but by means of a special power de- 
vice. This also simplifies the operations and does not 
tax the strength of the motorman. Compressed air seems 
well adapted for this purpose, as it has to be carried 
on the car for the operation of the brakes. The air reser- 
voirs for power and brake purposes, however, must be 
separate. 

The equipment must be so arranged that all parts can 
be easily inspected, be easily attached and removed, and 
in case any device becomes inoperative another part 
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mary pressure for full speed has therefore been chosen 
as 1150 volts, and for starting as 1850 volts. The mctor 
speeds are regulated by means of resistances which are 
inserted in the secondary circuit of the motors and are 
cut out successively until the induced winding is entirely 
short circuited. The secondary voltage at a standstill— 
i. e., at the point of starting—is about 650 volts. 

So as to avoid a possible break down metallic resist- 
ances are employed. On account of the excessive room 
which they occupy and in order to insure their cooling 
off the resistances are inclosed in flat cases which are 
placed along the two side walls of the car between the 
two doors. 

In order to make the connections between the re- 
sistance coils and their controllers as short and simple 
as possible the controller cylinders are distributed in a 
similar manner to the coils themselves. For this purpose 
the space below the resistance boxes between the two 
trucks was utilized. 

The controller cylinders are operated mechanically, 
and as the power required is quite considerable, an aux- 
iliary compressed air mechanism can be brought into ac- 
tion. At all times, however, the motorman has perfect 
control over the cutting in and out of the coils. 

As stated above, the motors receive a primary volt- 
age varying between 1150 and 1850 volts. The result- 
ing currents are sufficiently low to be easily carried by 
the contact surfaces, and especially if there is a separate 
controller for each motor. This has the added advan- 
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Fig. 6.—High Speed Railway Car. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The load 


but must be evenly distributed, the effect of which will 
be that the heat which is generated will be more easily 
dissipated. 

Compliance with these conditions made it necessary 
from the start to divide the electrical equipment into two 
distinct units, each one containing two motors, with two 
rheostats, two main switches, two fuses, a large trans- 
former, with delta and star switches in the secondary, 


.and primary high tension switches as well as high ten- 


sion protective device; an air pump and small trans- 
former with fuses, a current collector (trolley), an air 
reservoir, a motorman equipment with compressed air 
switches and measuring instruments. How these de- 
viees are connected together is clearly shown in the dia- 
grams, Figs. 9 and 10. 

Although the diameters of the wheels have been made 
125 em. (48.21 inches), the number of revolutions made 
by the wheels is still so great that it has been deemed 
advisable to mount the motors directly on the axles. 
Each truck is supplied with two motors, the entire car, 
therefore, with four, so that each motor only has to fur- 
nish one-fourth of the entire 1000 horse-power. 

In order not to consume too much time at starting it 
has been calculated that the motors must be capable of 
furnishing 3000 horse-power. The increased capacity is 
usually obtained by loading the motors more heavily. 
In case one equipment is disabled, however, the pressure 
in the primary circuit of the motors will be raised. The 
pressure has to be so chosen that the current strength 
will not be too great, so that the contact surfaces of the 
motor switching devices will not be too large. The pri- 
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UP TO 125 MILES AN HOUR. 
tage that in case a motor becomes inoperative it can be 
cut out of the circuit by its own controller. 

The varying voltage is obtained by means of the delta 
and star connections of the transformer secondaries, of 
which there are two. Each transformer has its delta 
and its star connection switch. These devices are sim- 
ilar in shape, but differently connected. Four switches 
are placed together into one case which, for inspection, 
can be easily removed from the car. The lighter cases 
and apparatus are symmetrically arranged in the cen- 
ter of the car, while the heavy transformers are at- 
tached as closely as possible to the trucks so that the 
frame supporting the car body is well utilized. The 
switches are operated by air pressure, which is con- 
trolled by the motorman. The safety devices are like- 
wise placed in the switch case. 

Each of the two transformers is not, as is usual, 
formed like an equilateral triangle, but the three legs are 
simply laid flat, next to each other. Their lengths, in or- 
der to be able to establish cooling currents, are coinci- 
dent with the length of the car. In this way the trans- 
formers can be placed under the car floor. The primary, 
which receives a pressure of 10,000 volts, is permanently 
connected in star (Y) fashion, and is cut in and out by 
means of a high pressure switch which is situated near 
the trolley directly beneath the car roof. The connec- 
tions between these switches and the transformers con- 
sist of bare wires mounted on high pressure insulators, 
so as to facilitate inspection. They are run for a short 
space along the roof and then down an iron cable way 
20 inches in width, which also serves for ventilating pur- 
poses. These cableways adjoin the walls separating the 
central from the end sections; the safety devices are 
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located at the top of the cable way, and right above the 


wall separating the end sections from the platforms is 
an iron trough containing a small transformer for the 
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Fig. 7.—Truck for High Speed Car. 
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Fig. 8.—Diagram of Connections, 
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The air pumps are located under the motorman’s plat- 
forms and are supplied with current from the small 
transformers, ratio 10,000:110. 

To the dashboard, in front of the operator, a switch- 
board is fastened, on which are located the various cocks 
which connect the air pressure cylinders of the devices 
either with air pressure reservoirs or with the outside 
air. The cocks are turned in this order when starting up: 
* Forward,” or “ backward,” then ‘“ motors” and “ rheo- 
stat controller,’ and the reverse order when the car is 
to be stopped. On the board is also the cock for the 
Westinghouse brake, the switch for the air pump, and 
near the table the measuring instruments for air pres- 
sure, voltage, current and speed. 

The car is electrically lighted by means of a storage 
battery and in case of necessity stearine candles can be 
used. 

Line Construction, 


The trolley wires are suspended in a manner similar 
to that employed on the Siemens & Halske experimental 
road at Grosslichterfelde. The trolley poles are located 
7.38 feet from the center of the track and the three wires 
are each separated 3.28 feet from each other. The lowest 
wire is supported 18 feet above the surface of the rails. 
The total line is divided into sections 0.621 mile in length, 
and at the center of each section is an auxiliary feed con- 
nection. At the end each section is connected by means 
of an insulator to a heavy pole. The zero point of the 
system is grounded—i. e., it is connected with the earth 
and track. Lightning protective devices have been pro- 
vided, and in case a wire should break the current is cut 
off from it before it falls to the ground. The feeders are 
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Fig. 9.—System of Pipes Leading to Switches and Controllers. 
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air pump and a high pressure switch, all of which can 
be clearly seen in Fig. 6. These last named switches 
serve also for altering the direction in which the car is 
to run. For that reason only one of them is closed at a 
time and, as seen in the diagram, all the energy for the 
operation of the car must pass through this switch. 

The current collectors, or trolleys, must operate with- 
out sparking if possible, and must be separated consid- 
erable distances from each other. As the trolley wires 
are suspended vertically beneath each other at the side 
of the track, the current collectors swing in a horizontal 
plane around a vertical axis. This axis consists of a 
stout pole which is almost directly over the center of 
the truck, measured from side to side, so that the current 
collectors do not have a very large reach. The trolley 
pole and its controlling mechanism reaches down to the 
motorman’s platform, from which place it may be re- 
volved in any direction. 

The current passes from the contacts into collector 
rings, from which it is taken off by means of brushes 
which are connected by wires with the high pressure 
switches. The upper part of the pole, together with the 
collector rings, can be taken off, while the lower portion 
remains in the car body in its bearings. 


connected to the trolley wires in the neighborhood of 
Marienfelde, Fig. 1. 


_ 





The German Plate Syndicate.—The following figures 
have been published of the deliveries by the German 
plate syndicate during recent fiscal years in metric 
tons: 


1897-'98. 1898-'99. 1899-1900. 1900-’01. 
Steel boiler plates... 87,725 104,264 124,649 90,110 


Iron boiler plates.... 7,970 5,451 2,549 1,280 
Marine plates....... 4,078 12,248 ~ 18,716 10,801 
Ship plates.....@.... 31,775 52,921 56,207 68,431 
Other plates........ 86,858 108,832 135,295 86,008 


It will be observed that the manufacture of iron boiler 
plates has practically ceased an dthat there has been a 
steady gain in the tonnage of ship plates. 


_ 
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A 22-foot pleasure launch was shipped this week 
to Serrell, White & Cie., of Paris. This is the second 
launch sent over this fall in spite of the late season. 
The local branch of this concern, Serrell & White, 18 
Broadway, New York, report prospects of large sales 
in this line for spring delivery. 
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American manufacturing industries have lost in Wil- 
liam McKinley a consistent, eager and intelligent cham- 
pion. During his long public career he kept in close 
touch with the productive industries and acquired a 
profound and accurate knowledge of their requirements. 
An acknowledged leader during a long and bitter strug- 
gle, he rose as his opportunities grew, and only a few 
days before he fell under the assault of an assassin he 
had outlined, in precise and convincing terms, the policy 
which changed conditions and progress hold out as 
likely to be most beneficial to our country. The loss of 
such a leader, under circumstances so distressing, will 
be sorely felt by our great manufacturing industries. 
The confidence in the earnestness and ability of a man 
like William McKinley is of slow growth. There must 
be a period of watching and waiting until his successor 
has justified his claim to those qualities which are the 
conditions of leadership. The blow of the loss inflicted 
and the uncertainties involved in a change falls upon 
the country at a time when, as Mr. McKinley himself 
so vividly pointed out in his last public speech, we were 
enjoying unexampled prosperity. The hope is justified 
that there will be no wavering in our advance, it being 
certain that our progress will not be stayed. 


The Labor Troubles in the Iron Trade. 


It is to be hoped that the termination of the strike in 
the rolling mills of the United States Steel Corporation 
will mark the end for a long time of labor disturbances 
in the iron trade. No other branch of manufacturing in- 
dustry has been so seriously disturbed from this cause 
during the past 15 months. Last year the Western bar 
iron mills, the sheet mills and the tin plate mills were 
closed in consequence of a disagreement over the wage 
scale for more than three months, and this year the 
sheet mills and tin plate mills, with some of the Western 
bar mills, have again suffered from protracted labor 
troubles, which have thus caused considerable restriction 
of production. Not only have the manufacturers of iron 
and steel rolled products been harassed from this cause, 
but manufacturing consumers have to a great extent 
been seriously embarrassed in the prosecution of their 
operations. 

The annual reports just issued by the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
show how much the business of these companies was 
interfered with by labor troubles. In the case of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, it is true that the strike 
was confined to their coal mines. Nevertheless, the oper- 
ations of the company, considered as manufacturers of 
iron and steel, were financially affected. The United 
States Steel Corporation will unquestionably show that 
they have suffered considerably from the strike in their 
mills when their report is issued covering the operations 
of the present fiscal year. All these companies would 
have done very much better for their stockholders. if 
they had been able to conduct their operations without 
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any interference from labor troubles. They have for- 
tunately not caused financial embarrassment to these 
companies, as all of them were well provided with cash 
resources. 

The interference with business resulting from these 
strikes has not alone affected the operations of these 
companies. The general public has been interested in 
a great many ways. The numerous local tradesmen de- 
pending on the patronage of the workmen in the mines 
and mills have had their business seriously restricted 
and undoubtedly failures have been caused among them. 
Transportation on the railroads has been cut down, and 
the operations of manufacturing consumers depending 
on the production of the mills closed by strikes have 
been greatly injured. In some cases it has actually been 
necessary to close factories simply because the materials 
necessary could not be obtained from other sources to 
enable them to continue in operation. 

The workmen who have been concerned in these labor 
troubles should take to heart their disastrous experience 
and permit the iron trade to have a long rest from any 
similar occurrence. It would be well if the iron trade 
could be kept entirely free from any disturbance of this 
character for a long period of years. It seems in looking 
back over these difficulties that not one of them was 
justified. In fact, most of them were due to circum- 
stances which now appear to have been of a trifling 
character, such as should have been settled within a few 
hours, or at furthest a few days. Bitterness has been 
engendered in addition to the heavy loss in wages, and 
in numerous instances lucrative positions have undoubt- 
edly been sacrificed which are now being filled by other 
men. The whole history of these various occurrences is 
deplorable, particularly when viewed from the stand- 
point of the workmen themselves. They were the prin- 
cipal sufferers. They have found that even though the 
employing companies consist of corporations whose 
stocks are quoted in Wall street, that fact did not deter 
the managers of the corporations from strenuously re- 
sisting the claims made by the men. This is an unex- 
pected development, as the leaders of the men had sup- 
posed that the Wall street connection would make these 
companies exceedingly vulnerable to such an attack. The 
resistance which has been made so successfully should 
convince them that in the future no unreasonable de- 
mands can be made with any hope of success. The les- 
son has been expensive to all parties concerned, but it 
should have a wholesome effect. 


_ 
—— 


Publicity for the Affairs of Industrial Cor- 
porations. 





One of the favorite remedies proposed for the evils 
which are suppesed to cling to modern consolidations 
is publicity concerning their affairs. We believe that 
this is urged particularly by those who would like to 
have the interests of innocent purchasers of trust stocks 
properly guarded. Legislation is of course proposed, as it 
always is. But it has seemed that self interest would 
prove far more efficacious. In the financial columns of 
respectable daily newspapers the methods of the man- 
agement of our railroad companies, and of the directors 
of our iron and steel stocks, have been contrasted to the 
disadvantage of the latter. The demand is being re- 
iterated that those in control of iron enterprises, whose 
stocks are listed on the exchanges shall do more than 
submit an annual report simply. It is urged that month- 
ly statements of gross and net earnings be issued to 
stockholders, so that they may be better informed as 
to the progress of the enterprise in which they have 
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This is not done by a single 
industrial in the iron or metal trades, and, as a result, 
more under suspicion. 


embarked their money. 


these securities are more and 
The listing of stock on the exchanges gives the holders 
thereof a market at all times, whose fluctuations they 
may watch from day to day, if they desire. The di- 
rectors of a listed stock company are under the obliga- 
tion to their shareholders, since they have accepted 
their trust under the peculiar conditions incident to 
public corporations of this type, to afford not only their 
stockholders, but to the public in general, all reasonable 
information. While a few men may buy securities on 
mysterious tips, the great majority of investors purchase 
because they possess information satisfactory to them 
as to the condition and the prospects of the concern, or 
as to the industry in general in which they are engaged. 
To the extent to which disposition to purchase a stock is 
holder who want to sell is 


thus facilitated the may 


benefited. In a public company he is entitled to that ad- 
vantage. 





Workmen as Directors. 


The thoughtful student of the evolutionary process 
which is gradually changing the status of labor in all 
civilized countries finds cause for surprise in the fact 
that in conservative England so many experiments along 
the line of advanced socialism are regarded so favorably. 
For example, the South Metropolitan Gas Company of 
London, one of the greatest gas undertakings of the 
world, have, through their executive officers, formulated 
a scheme for the election, at their coming annual meet- 
ing, of directors to represent the share holding em- 
ployees, as provided for in the acts of 1896 and 1897. 
The main provisions of the plan, which has received the 
approval of the Board of Trade, are as follows: It shall 
go into operation as soon as approved by the sharehold- 
ers and continue in force for nine years, subject to ter- 
mination if the nominal stock holdings of employees shall 
fall below a total of £40,000, or if a majority of the share- 
holders of record shall determine that the continuance of 
the system is not to the advantage of the corporation. 
At the half yearly general meeting in August, 1904; and 
again in August, 1907, the company’s directors shall spe 
cially report to the stockholders on the practical working 
of the scheme, and should the shareholders conclude 
from such reports that the plan is not working well they 
may vote to abandon it after notice of six months. A 
majority vote cast in person or by proxy shall determine 
the issue. 

The number of employee directors shall not exceed 
three, one of whom shall be a salaried officer and the 
other two weekly wage earners. For the purpose of 
electing such directors every employee shall have one 
vote for each share of stock of the par value of £10 held 
in his own name, or jointly in the names of his wife or 
*hildren, up to ten shares. For larger holdings the em- 

loyee has one vote for each £25 above the first £100 and 
ip to £800; one vote for each £50 above £300 and up to 

W0; a maximum of 32 possible votes for the employee 

ling shares to the par value of £1000. If his holding 

eds this amount he has no more votes in this specific 
‘fication. Under such favorable circumstances we 
ne he would have a preference for voting in the 
* way as a stockholder, and without reference to 
’ that he was an employee of the company. The 
tions of an employee director are that he shall 
n not less than seven years continuously in the 
+ employ, and have held stock to the par value 
at least one year before his election. 
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One month before each election for directors the sec- 
retary of the company shall make out an alphabetical list 
of all the employees eligible to election as directors. 
Such lists shall be posted in conspicuous places about the 
plant and offices, and copies shall be given on demand to 
every stockholding employee who may desire the same. 
Any employee who, being eligible, does not care to be 
presented as a candidate, may have his name omitted 
from the list, or withdrawn from it, by giving notice to 
the secretary. The voting system is sotnewhat elaborate, 
but perhaps not more so than the number of stations 
composing the plant and the very large number of em- 
ployees may demand. Candidates are first selected by 
ballot, aud then the choice is made from among the can- 
didates by a separate ballot. The rules are also some- 
what intricate relative to the loss of time by the director 
who has to leave his work to attend to directorial du- 
ties. He is “ docked ” for the time thus lost, but receives 
as director compensation equal to the amount he would 
have earned if he had remained at work, plus £1 1s. (to 
wit, 1 guinea, constituting him the conventional “ guinea 
pig 
is summoned to attend. 


” 


of the board room), for each session of the board he 
As the board holds weekly 
meetings the net advantage to the employee director will 
What 
from his services is problematical. 


be about $5 per week. the company will gain 
Concerning this elaborate scheme we are moved to 
We can 
discover no other result as likely to follow it than to em- 


ask in all seriousness: What is the good of it? 


phasize class distinctions, and erect a barrier between 
the employee stockholder and the stockholder who does 
not happen to be an employee, which will forever pre 
vent harmonious and sympathetic co-operation. 

In a shareholders’ meeting the employee who holds 
shares and is entitled to be present has, and should have, 
precisely t!.e same status as any one else. If he belongs 
to an influential minority it is often good palicy to give 
him acceptable representation. He has the right to ask 
questions and to take part in the discussion of resolu- 
tions. On many subjects his views, resulting from more 
intimate acquaintance than others can have of the prac- 
tical workings of the company’s policy, may be extreme- 
ly valuable, and he should be 
them. 


to himself and other wage earners from the views of 


encouraged to express 
He may, in turn, iearn something of advantage 


persons not so classed, but who are men of affairs with 
He 
might even be encouraged to tate an active interest in 
the company affairs, if in any way shy of doing so by 
reason of the smallness of his holding. All this would 
make for good. It would make the frugal workman who 
hdd expressed his confidence in the corporation he works 
for by buying some of their stock feel that 1 proportion 
to his means he was a capitalist and investo., respected 
by other capitalists who were in a position to be larger 
investors. None of these benefits will result from pen- 


large business experience and clear perceptions. 


ning him in a class by himself, and giving him a minority 
representation in the board if he will vote for it where 
he belongs and not intrude himself upon the gentlemen 
who choose the balance of the board and retain the con- 
trol of the property as effectually as if the employee 
elector did aot exist. 

It is also not clear how the wage earning shareholders 
are to be benefited by the system. He has no reason to 
suppose that the men he prefers to vote for will manage 
the company any more wisely or profitably than would 
those chosen for qualifications quite outside of those pre- 
scribed for the employee director. Class representation 
may be the very worst kind of representation he could 
have, viewing the matter from the standpoint of the in- 
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vestor. A minority can do nothing except obstruct busi 
ness, and there is grave reason to think that directors 
chosen to specially represent labor would be actuated by 
greater zeal than discretion in reflecting the views of 
their special constituency; whereas the same men chosen 


by the general stockholders’ meeting, would perhaps see 
their duty from a very different standpoint. 

We cannot resist the conclusion that any plan is 
wrong in principle and likely to be vicious in operation 
which makes apy distinction between a stockholder who 
is an employee and one who is not. The experiment is 
an interesting one, no doubt, but we had much rather 
see it tried in England than in this country. 


oe 


Emergency Provisions for Accidents. 


Some months ago we gave in these columns a descrip 
tion of a system introduced by a prominent manufactur- 
ing concern for giving to injured workmen the kind of 
assistance most immediately needed, with some account 
of the articles provided for emergency use and of the 
means by which the workmen selected for first aid were 
instructed in their duties. The system is working well 
and has already resulted in an important economy to the 
establishment introducing it. It differs from the method 
adopted in other works chiefly, and perhaps only, in be- 
ing more thorough. In the matter of first aid to the in- 
jured, however, thoroughness is indispensably a condi- 
tion of success. The most generous provision of drugs 
and appliances will be found of little value if no one 
knows how to use them and no system is maintained 
by which they are taken care of and properly dispensed. 
The more liberal the provision of fire fighting apparatus 
in a manufacturing plant the greater the certainty of 
confusion and panic if no one knows how to employ it, 
and it is the duty of no one in particular to see that it 
is always ready for use and that it will be used properly 
when required. 

As a result of a movement started some years ago 
among the railroad companies to induce them to provide 
on trains and in stations the appliances likely to be 
needed before medical attendance can be secured for 
employees or passengers hurt in accidents, a great many 
roads provided what are known as emergency boxes, 
supposed to contain everything likely to be needed un- 
der such circumstances. As the result of a recent inves 
tigation, however, it was found that, as the rule, very 
little had been done beyond providing such boxes, and 
that the good intentions as to the instruction of the men 
in the rudiments of first aid had failed to materialize. 
In many instances the boxes had been drawn upon more 
freely than anything in the accident record would war- 
rant, and that what had been removed it was no one’s 
duty to see replaced. An interesting exception to the 
rule is furnished in the case of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, which has taken hold of the idea in a very prac- 
tical and businesslike way. The company has 270 emer- 
gency boxes in service, and the number requiring replen- 
ishing averages ten per week. The articles used are 
accounted for, and the fact that the draft upon the pro- 
vision is so considerable would indicate that it is doing 
zood to those who need prompt assistance. Superintend- 
ent Wilbur is authority for the statement that since 
these boxes were introduced, “the mortality after se- 
rious injury on our system has been reduced more than 
50 per cent.” Injured men are taken to the hospital as 
quickly as possible, but with intelligent emergency aid 
they are received in much better condition than before. 
Humanity of this sort has an economic side which is not 
unworthy of consideration by officers charged with the 
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responsivilities of corporate management. Employers’ 
liability, even when not enforced by special statutory 
enactment, is becoming more and more clearly recog- 
nized as a principle of common law, and it is much 
cheaper to save lives than to pay damages for the loss 
of them. 

The interest which this subject has for the owners of 
industrial plants should be more generally recognized 
than it is. The difficulties in the way of establishing a 
perfectly satisfactory service of this character are very 
slight and the expense is less than the value of the 
time lost in the confusion and general demoralization of 
one accident. The more thoroughly it is done the bet 
ter the results which may be expected to follow it. To 
provide the miscellaneous assortment of druggists’ sun 
dries which a physician might suggest and leave their 
use to luck and good intentions is better than to make 
no provision, for the reason that the physician when 
called is likely to find ready what he most needs and 
needs first; but the true principle of first aid to the in- 
jured is not thus carried out, and its advantages are only 
in part realized if thus partially and inefficiently ap- 
plied. However, the idea is growing in interest for those 
who should find it interesting, and where it is neglected 
it might very well be taken up by the men and carried 
to a point where its advantages will become apparent in 
the oftice. 


ror. -~ 


The Union Steel Company. The new rod, wire and 
nail mills of the Union Steel Company. at Donora, Pa., 
ire now in operation, and the concern are turning out 
rods, wire nails, plain and annealed wire, barb wire and 
fencing, and are giving employment to about 1000 men. 
In connection with the mills already in operation an- 
other large plant is to be erected at once. This will be 
built by the Mathews Woven Wire Fence Company, 
who are an identified interest of the Union Steel Com- 
pany. The concern will make patent woven wire fen- 
cing, and will get their entire supply of wire from the 
Union Steel Company. In a short time the Union Steel 
Company will break ground at Donora for the build- 
ing of a blast furnace, and either 10 or 12 basic open 
hearth steel furnaces. Some of the contracts for the 
blast furnace and the steel works have already been 
placed. Julian Kennedy is consulting engineer, and the 
greater part of the plans are ready. The blast fur- 
nace will be 22 feet in diameter at the bosh and 90 feet 
high. The contract for the iron work has been given to 
the William B. Pollock Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 
The contract for the blowing engines was placed some 
time since with the Mesta Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh. It is the intention of the Union Steel Company 
to eventually build a second blast furnace, and for this 
reason five blowing engines have been ordered, and 
these will be able to supply air enough for both furnaces. 
As yet none of the contracts for the basic steel plant 
have been let, but these will be given out before long. 
The Union Steel Company have fortified themselves with 
ore and coke properties, and with the erection of blast 
furnaces and steel works will have everything within 
themselves and be able to make their finished products 
from the ore up. The Mellon interests of Pittsburgh are 
largely interested in the Union Steel Company. The of- 
fices are in the Empire Building, Pittsburgh, and W. H. 
Donner is president, and 8S. H. Waddell, secretary. The 
concern have already sold the greater part of their out- 
put of nails and wire for the next two months. 


a 


The Carrie Furnaces.—Very rapid work is being done 
on the rebuilding of Nos. 1 and 2 Carrie furnaces-of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at Rankin Station, Pittsburgh. 
The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have the 
contract for the iron work. No. 1 is expected to be ready 
for blast about October 15 and No. 2 a month later. 
The capacity of each of these two stacks will be 400 
tons a day, while Nos. 3 and 4, which are now in blast, 
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will each turn out about 600 tons a day. This will give 
a total daily output of 2000 tons of Bessemer metal at 
these four furnaces, all of which will be taken in molten 
state across the Monongahela River by bridge to the 
Homestead Steel Works, to be used in the direct proc- 
ess. 


<i 


The Strike Settled. 


The strike in the sheet, hoop and tin plate mills in the 
Central West, which has been in force since July 13, has 
been settled on terms dictated by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and at a serious cost ta the Amalgamated 
Association. It became evident soon after the strike had 
that President Shaffer and the Executive 
Committee of the Amalgamated had made a serious mis 
take in going into a fight, and had the strike lasted two 
or three weeks longer not a single mill owned by any of 
the constituent companies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration would have been union, but on the contrary, all 
would have been nonunion, and the United States Steel 
Corporation would probably never again have had any 
dealings with the Amalgamated Association. By the 
terms of the settlement the Amalgamated Association 
has lost some valuable mills and a large number of its 
members. It is doubtful if the association will ever 
again be as strong as it was before the strike started. It 
has practically no following whatever in the sheet mills 
of the American Sheet Steel Company, is recognized only 
in one works of National Steel Company and in only six 
mills of the American Steel Hoop Company, has no hold 
whatever on the tube mills of the National Tube Com- 
pany and has lost tive or six of the larger tin plate mills, 
where formerly the scale was signed for all but one mill. 
In addition the Bay View and Joliet mills of the Federal 
Steel Company, for which the Amalgamated scale has 
been signed for years, will be started up nonunion and 
the men will have to return to work as individuals. 
Whether the Amalgamated Association can continue to 
exist with so few members and such a small following 
among the mills is a question. 





been started 


The association has been 
unfortunate in having a man for its president who was 
weak and too easily led by members who did not under- 
stand the true situation. The Amalgamated Association 
is badly torn by internal dissensions, and it will take a 
long time to heal the breaches which have been created 
since the strike started and in the manner in which it has 
been settled, 
The Tin Plate Mills! 

Before the strike was declared the Amalgamated As 
sociation scale wus signed by the American Tin Plate 
Company for all their mills with the single exception of 
the Monessen works at Monessen, Pa, In the two months 
that the strike was carried on the managers of some of 
the works of the American Tin Plate Company were very 
activeand succeeded in startingnot less than balf a dozen 
mills. These works in the future will be operated non- 
union and are as follows: Monongahela, Star and Demm- 
ler works, at Pittsburgh, Banfield works, at Lrondale: 
Crescent works, at Cleveland. In addition, the Monessen 
works, at Monessen, continue nonunion, making six of the 
larger tin mills that will not sign the scale in the future. 

In the Hoop Mills. 

When the strike started the Amalgamated Association 
had organized lodges and was strong enough to close 
down the Lindsay and McCutcheon, Painter and Clark 
works of the American Steel Hoop Company, all in the 
Pittsburgh district, and there was more or less trouble 
in getting the men to stay at work at the Monessen mill 
of the same concern. The strike was not very old, how- 
ever, until all of the above four mills were in operation 
and with nonunion men. No attempt was made to start 
the union mills of the American Steel Hoop Company, 
but had the strike not been settled it was the intention 
of the company to start up this week with nonunion men 
the Warren, Pomeroy and Upper and Lower Union mills at 
Youngstown. The settlement of the strike, however. 
saves these mills to the Amalgamated, and the American 
Steel Hoop Company will sign the Amalgamated scale for 
the Warren, Girard, Greenville, Pomeroy and Upper and 
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Lower Union mills. The nonunion hoop mills are the 
Lindsay and McCutcheon, Clark, J. Painter & Sons, 


Monessen and Portage works. The latter two plants con- 


tinued running right along through the strike. 
In the Sheet Mills. 

The Amalgamated Association has practically lost 
its hold entirely in the sheet mills of the American Sheet 
Steel Company. The following is a list of the union 
plants of the American Sheet Steel Company, with the 


number of mills in each: 
Union Sheet Mill 

Mills Mills. 
Litna-Standard Works 23 Dresden Works ; om 
Cambridge Works 7 Faleon Works in 
New Philadelphia Works. 8 Piene Worktis......ctes © 
Midland Works 6 Struthers Works......... 5 
Canton Works sr “Ol — 
Dennison Works......... 4 co et Ter 71 
The following works are nonunion, there being in- 


cluded eight mills in the Vandergrift equipment which 
are nearing completion, and are expected to be in opera 
tion shortly: 


Vonunion Sheet Mills. 

Mills. Mills. 
Vandergrift) Works om ae Wellsville Works. 2) 
Apollo Works. 6 Conal Dover Works....... 9 
Iivde Park Works. D Scottdale Works. , 8 
Saltsburg Works... - i Old Meadow Works....... 9 
Leechburg Works 10 — 
bewees Wood Works 11 Total... ; .. 96 


It is probable that most of these small mills, not- 
ably these at Canton, Dennison, Dresden and one or two 
other places, will be dismantled and removed to the WNis- 
kiminetas Valley. At the Hotel Lincoln conference in 
Pittsburgh, on July 13, Persifor F. Smith, acting for the 
American Sheet Steel Company, offered to sign the scale 
for the W. Dewees Wood, Wellsville, Old Meadow and 
Saltsburg mills, for all other sheet mills for 
whieh the scale had been signed before. This will give 
an idea the the Amalgamated Association have 
sustained in the sheet mills. 


and also 


losses 


In the Steel Mills. 


The Amalgamated bas lost all the mills of the Na- 
tional Steel Company for which the seale had formerly 
been signed, except the Mingo Junction works, at Mingo 
Junetion, Ohia. While it is not generally known, yet it 
is a fact that when the Shenango Valley works, at New 
Castle, starts up this week, it will be as a nonunion mill 
and the men will have to return to work as individuals. 
The nonunion mills of the National Steel Company, 
where organized labor is not recognized in any way, are 
as follows: Phe Ohio works, at Youngstown; the Shenan- 


go Valley, at New Castle; King, Gilbert and Warner 
works. at Columbus; Bellaire works, at Bellaire, and 


Buhl works, ut Sharon. In addition the Joliet and Bay 
View mills of the Federal Steel Company will, in the 
future, be nonunion. From the above it will be seen that 
the Amalgamated has sustained some serious losses, and 
with the internal dissensions that exist in its ranks the 
association is iu a very perilous condition. 

The Last Conference, 

The conference at New York on Saturday, September 
14, at which the strike was declared off, was between the 
officials of the Amalgamated Association and the three 
coustituent companies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, these being American Tin Plate Company, Ameri- 
ean Sheet Steel Company and American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. The National Steel Company, or the National 
Tube Company, were not represented in the conference 
and no action was taken as to their mills. C. M. Schwab, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, was not 
present at any of the conferences, the settlement of the 
strike being left entirely to the officials of the three con- 
stituent companies named above. 

A very important feature in connection with the set- 
tlement of the scale is that in the agreement made be- 
‘ween the Amalgamated Association and the Aimerican 
Sheet Steel, the American Steel Hoop and the American 
Tin Plate Company, the scale will hereafter be recog- 
nized as a contract between the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the three concerns named above. and this will 
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prevent the Amalgamated Association from breaking 
faith with all the concerns, should trouble arise with any 
one of them in the settlement of the scale in the future. 
It was the desire on the part of the officials of the con- 
stituent companies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to prevent a repetition of the contract breaking 
Gone this year by the Amalgamated Association when it 
shut down the mills of the American Tin Plate Company, 
the Federal Steel Company and the National Steel Com- 
pany because of a dispute in the settlement of the scale 
for the hoop and sheet mills. There will be no chance 
for contract breaking in the future, as under the terms 
of the agreements made contracts have been drawn and 
recognized as such by both sides. While the strike has 
been officially declared off by President Shaffer, he had 
not, up to Monday evening, furnished the men with a 
statement of the conditions surrounding the settlement 
of the strike and many of the men were at a loss to 
know whether to return to work or not. There is a bitter 
feeling against President Shaffer and other officials of the 
Amalgamated Association, and some startling changes in 
its officers before long are very probable. The men who 
went out on a sympathy strike and who are members of 
the American Federation of Laber have lost one to two 
months’ work and will not get any strike benefits. In 
addition, many of them will lose their positions. It will 
probably be a week or ten days before all the idle mills 
get started, but it is the intention to put the mills in op- 
eration as fast as possible. It is probable that most of 
the tin plate mills, also the New Castle and Bellaire 
works of the National Steel Company and the Bay View 
and Joliet works of the Federal Steel Company, will be 
started this week. 
The Continuous Scale, 


We understand that there was brought up for con- 
sideration at the conference the question of adopting a 
continuous scale and that the representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Association expressed themselves in favor of 
the adoption of some well matured scheme which shall 
avoid the recurrence of the danger of annual contests. 
No such proposal was actually adopted, the scale being 
signed for the current scale year. 

It is probable, however, that there will be embodied 
in future agreements a clause which shall require either 
side to give three months’ notice of the termination of 
the agreement, and that work shall continue undisturbed 
during that period, which ‘s to be employed in arranging 
terms for a settlement. 

So far as the Amalgamated Association is concerned 
such a continuous scale would put an end to the annual 
mass meeting, which is so expensive and cumbersome. 


The Lllinois Steel Company, 


Cuicaco, ILL., September 16, 1901.—The Joliet Works 
of the Illincis Steel Company resumed operation in part 
on Friday, 13th inst. The strikers were given until 6 
o’clock on the previous day to state whether they would 
return to work or not. A committee waited on the super- 
intendent and advised him that they would like the time 
extended until Friday afternoon, as they had sent a com- 
mittee to confer with President Shaffer and other na- 
tional officers of the Amalgamated Association and that 
the committee would not return until the following morn- 
ing. The extension was granted and in the meantime 
the committee returned with permission from the Amal- 
gamated Association to return to work. This action is 
understood to have been taken by the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association under pressure from the Joliet 
workmen, who had decided that they would continue the 
strike no longer. The converting department and the 
biooming and billet mills were started and are in opera- 
tion this week. It is expected that these departments 
will be operated for a week or so to secure a stock of 
billets before starting up the rod mills and other finish- 
ing departments. This ends the strike in the works of 
the Illinois Steel Company. 

The Great Western Works of the American Tin Plate 
Company, at Joliet, are expected to remain closed in- 
definitely in accordance with a notice which has been 
posted on the gate at the works. In this notice the men 
are advised that the works will not be put in operation 
again this fall 
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PITTspuRGH, PA., September 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 
—The idle mills of the American Sheet Steel Company, 
the American Tin Plate Company, National Steel Com- 
pany and the American Steel Hoop Company are rapidly 
getting started, and before this month is out it is prob- 
able that all the mills of the constituent companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation that are in shape to run 
will be in full operation. President Shaffer has not yet 
given out bis promised statement as to the terms under 
which the strike was settled, but claims that he has no 
tified the lodges. There is a good deal of feeling against 
Shaffer, and it would seem his position is in jeopardy. 
The National Tube Works, at McKeesport, are in full 
operation, but affairs at the Riverside plant in Wheeling 
are still unsettled. 


_ 


PERSONAL. 


George M. Hunter has been appointed superintendent 
of the Youngstown works of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed EK. M. Scofield, re- 





signed. 

Carl Kaletzky has been appointed freight agent for 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. F. Adams has been appointed secretary of the 
Wheeling Board of Trade, in Wheeling, W. Va., to suc- 
ceed S. A. Thompson, resigned. 

Henry C. Frick, who has been in Europe since June, 
returned to Pittsburgh last week. 

Alan W. Wood of the American Sheet Steel Company 
has returned to Pittsburgh from Europe. 

F. W. Hoffstot, president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburgh, returned from Europe last 
week. Mr. Hoffstot is also president of the Transporta- 
tion Development Company, an identified interest of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, and with headquarters in 
London, England. While abroad Mr. Hoffstot gave a 
dinner to the resident engineer and the office staff of 
the Transportation Development Company, which was 
served in the York room at the Holburn restaurant, Lon- 
don. 

Spencer Miller, engineer with the Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Company of New York City, sailed for Europe recently 
and will attend the trials by the British Admiralty of 
his marine cableway. The task set by the Admiralty is 
40 tons of coal per hour to be transferred from ship to 
ship, speeding at 10 knots. 

J. I. Lyle, who for the past five years has been con- 
nected with the home office of the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, and later was New York State representative, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, has been appointed manager 
of their New York office at 39-41 Cortlandt street. 

Charles Henry Howson, 38 Park row, New York, has 
become a member of the firm of Howson & Howson, the 
well-known patent attorneys of Philadelphia. 


John W. Gates has returned from Europe. 

Harry H. Cockley, secretary of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Jompany of Cleveland, Ohio, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, which has been accepted, to go into effect on Octo- 
ber 1. Mr. cCockley’s future movements are as yet un- 
determined, but he will undoubtedly connect himself 
actively with some branch of the steel industry. 

W. E. Corey, president of the Carnegie Steel Company 
at Pittsburgh, has leased the residence of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox in that city. It is one of the most beautiful 
homes in the East End. 

Guy R. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the blast 
furnaces of Carnegie Steel Company, at Duquesne, Pa.., 
has resigned. His position is being filled by Max Shiras, 
formerly connected with the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Cape Breton, Novia Scotia, Canada, but who re- 
signed some time since to become assistant to David G. 
Ker, who has charge of the ore interests of the Carnegie 
Steel Campany. 

Ralph B. Montgomery, formerly private secretary to 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is now representing H. W. Johns Mfg. Com- 
pany, in Pittsburgh, with offices at 220 First avenue, in 
that city. 
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Some Aspects of the Labor Question 
and Shop Ethics. 


EGBERT P. WATSON, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


During the past few months the business of this 
ountry has been harassed and generally disturbed by 
labor questions to a greater degree than ever before, and 
s still unsettled. The principal disturbances turn upon 
the amount of wages and the number of hours which 
shall constitute a day’s work; in connection with these 
are other contentions as to the management of works 
and the relation of one trade to another as regards what 
ire called sympathetic strikes, so that taken as a whole 
“it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands” and one not 
‘asy to settle. It requires careful study of all the con- 
ditions in all trades, not for one trade or handicraft but 
for wage workers everywhere. 

Every contention has two sides, for and against, and 
no argument is sincere that does not weigh each prop- 
osition fairly from commercial standpoints, sentimental 
claims having no status. 

Suppose, for the sake of arriving at some conclusion, 
we take a few of the propositions advanced by wage 
earners which require readjustment, and consider them 
upon their merits—shorter hours for instance. What do 
we find ? The legal number of hours to constitute a 
day’s work in this country is ten, with an hour’s inter- 
mission at noon; is this beyond the physical ability of 
an able bodied man ? The majority did not think so 
until the question was raised by the minority and made 
a part of the issue: even then it was not favored until 
the same rate of pay was claimed for the shorter day. 
The injustice of this is apparent, if we reverse the prop- 
osition and apply it to wage earners and their inter- 
ests. For example: A workman rents a house and pays 
a certain sum for 12 months’ use of it. At the expiration 
of that time the landlord says that the rent for the en- 
suing 12 months is the same as before, but that only 11 
months shall constitute a year. What would the work- 
man say to this? Possibly that 11 months is not a le- 
gal year, to which the landlord answers that it is to him, 
so far as renting houses is concerned, and that is the 
only aspect of the case that he will consider. Here is 
an argument advanced which must be settled upon some 
basis. 

Suppose, again, that the workman says: “I won’t 
rent your house; I will go to some other landlord who 
gives 12 months for a year,” and the landlord should 
reply: “I won’t permit that; you must rent my house 
or get out of town; all of the landlords in the place have 
resolved that 11 months constitute a renting year so far 
as renting houses is concerned,” and what are you go- 
ing to do about it ? The landlord is unjust, it will be 
said. Is not the workman equally unjust in trying to 
get paid for time not served ? Men work for so much 
per hour and receive pay for whatever hours they may 
have worked. If they expect to be paid for ten hours 
they must render ten hours; if they expect 10 per cent. 
advance in wages the demand must be made upon that 
base, for no contract can be enforced legally where one 
party has received no consideration for his money. 


Might Makes Right, 


One of the most arbitrary and positive men I ever 
knew was a certain workman who insisted that might 
made right, and that he would assuredly enforce his de- 
mands whenever he could, regardless of the rights of 
others. In course of time this same man opened a 
small shop of his own, taking contracts as low as he 
could in order to get started. This very question was 
brought home to him in a way that he could under- 
stand, for his men insisted upon ten hours’ pay for nine 
hours’ work; then his arguments were all upon the other 
side, for he found that with the 20 men he had at work 
he was losing 20 hours a day, or about 12 days out of 
the week for the whole force, and that meant ruin swift 
and sure. Twenty men is a very small complement; 
multiply it by 20 more and the loss by one hour less a 
day mounts up rapidly. 

Concerning the policy of the management the con- 
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tention is that the workmen shall have a share in it, at 
least so far as the number of apprentices taken is con- 
cerned, and the character of the work given to each 
workman; it is also contended that the pay shall be 
equal for all journeymen in the shop, regardless of skill, 
and that no one shall be discharged for cause. If he is 
the whole force will stop work until he is reinstated. 
As these propositions embrace practically the right to 
run the works to suit themselves it will be seen that, if 
they are conceded, the lawful owners have delivered 
their property over to the workmen, what remains to 
them being only the nominal management, the condi- 
tions of which have been fixed by the workmen wholly 
in favor of themselves. ‘They will allow only members 
of their society in tbe shop, who may work as they 
please and are assured constant employment with no 
responsibility to any person whatever. Very good. Now 
let us see how this method would work in the domestic 
microcosm. The workman’s wife announces to him one 
day that since she is an equal partner in the concern he 
is hereafter to place all of his earnings in a box on the 
shelf where each member of the family can have ac 
Further: That no mem- 
ber of the family is to be called to account for anything 
he or she may do. If they are idle, disobedient and 
wilfully neglect their duties toward each other, they 
are to have just as much consideration and as many 
privileges as if they were exemplary in all respects; 
that she (the wife) did not care what the workman’s 
rights were as the head of the family and the one re- 
sponsible in the eye of the law—she intended from that 
time henceforth to be a law unto herself, and he might 
do what he chose about the situation. If this ultimatum 
was pronounced as it is written here, it will be seen that 
social anarchy would reign thenceforth in that work- 
man’s home, but precisely this condition of affairs is 
liable to exist in workshops if the management of them 
is delivered over into the custody of those who have 
never had any experience whatever in business matters. 
Mark that no request is made that the workmen shall 
have a voice in the conduct of the works, but a flat de- 
mand is presented, usually by a so-called shop commit- 
tee, who, appalled at finding themselves inside the of- 
tice, away from vise benches and familar objects, sit 
or stand mum-chance, without power to alter the edict 
they bear one jot or tittle. The cases of the workman 
and his family and the management of the works are 
exactly parallel. With no colorable pretext therefor the 
workmen demand that co-operative inerests shall be 
instituted at once; no suggestions are made, setting 
forth the fact that if their proposition is considered in 
due course they will be able to contribute materially to 
a much greater output upon a given capital, and will, in 
that way, purchase the right to a voice in the manage- 
ment of the concern. In lieu of this, which is a plain 
business proposition (whatever may be said of the pro- 
priety of it), there is simply the “ stand and deliver” of 
the highwayman! Suppose the managers of the works 
should assume a similar right to dictate to the work- 
man how he shall carry on his domestic affairs, would 
he receive it with consideration and act upon it within 
24 hours? Probably not. 


cess to it as he or she pleases. 


Here is another aspect of this subject of manage- 
ment and control which may be considered in the inter- 
est of the workman purely, for I am not an essayist, 
writing from the point of view of a social problem, but 
have earned my living for years, in times past, with 
hammer and chisel and file at the vise bench, in the en- 
gine rooms of shops and ships, and have heard all the 
arguments which the shop orator is able to advance, so 
I am not a novice, but am able and willing to consider 
all sides. 

How is it that the workingman never takes thought 
of his own weakness and unfitness for the campaign he 
is about to embark in? I have often urged bodies of men 
about to strike, or considering the feasibility of it, to 
reflect that they were going to argue upon aspects of a 
case that they knew nothing about, and (in this argu- 
ment) pitted themselves against men who had spent their 
lives in mastering every point likely to come up. Aside 
from the uncertainty of their projects, one urging this 
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scheme and another that, they had no show against 
lawyers and men of affairs who had been cousulting au- 
thorities and precedents and knew where they were 
coming out before they started in, whereas the men were 
like persons plunging blindly into a wilderness, devoid 
of chart or compass. The only answer to this caution 
would be an assertion that they knew what they were 
about, but later events proved that they did not. Take 
the case of the Amalgamated Association, for instance, 
measuring swords with such men as Morgan, Schwab, 
et al., upon the right to dictate how certain properties be- 
longing to a powerful corporation should be carried on! 
The futility of such an undertaking should, it would 
seem, have struck the least intelligent man -of the asso- 
ciation, but nothing could convince them of their ina- 
bility to comprehend the situation short of actually 
bucking against it. 

This is, in point of fact, the trouble all along the 
line of the strike question; the men do not in the least 
comprehend the situation as it affects their own pockets 
and future. In general the question of wages 1s not the 
whole issue; in some instances it is, but of late the 
argument between employers and the employed has em- 
braced other features which are so harassing that it is 
a matter of doubt with some whether business men 
have any rights at all; what few remain to them are so 
covered with restrictions and demands that It requires 
much study to avoid disaster. “ Must” and “shall” 
are the terms most frequently employed in discussing 
the conditions, and all of them are mandatory and 
coercive in tone so far as the employers’ rights are con- 
cerned. The conditions sought to be imposed gravely 
traverse rights assured to every person in this country— 
one of them being to conduct his own affairs to suit him- 
self—and there is no branch of manufacturing that is 
not in some way hampered by the claims of so-called 
union men. 

Since I began to write this article a master carpenter 
informed me that he was standing in the door of his 
shop a few days ago, when a rough looking man, much 
the worse for some artificial support, stopped and asked 
him if his was a union shop! “ None of your business,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

“I’m the walking delegate for this district,” was the 
reply, “and you had a right to answer my questions, or 
I’ll make it hot for you.” 

“ Well, I won’t answer your questions, and you can 
make it as hot as you like right now” (the master car- 
penter is 76 years old) “if you want to,” but the issue 
was declined, and the W. D. went about his business of 
bullying a weaker-kneed man. 


Dictation and Coercion, 


When it comes to dictation and coercion put the shoe 
on the other foot and see how it tits. Suppose employ- 
ers get together, form a coalition and havea law passed 
that all workingmen should be subject thereafter to their 
convenience, that the men working for Jones & Co. 
should be transferred without notice to the shops of 
Robinson & Co., and put in a day’s work wherever they 
were ordered to regardless of their own wishes or wel- 
fare, does any one think that such a law would be 
obeyed? Not in one single instance, yet it is in no degree 
more absurd and exacting than the stipulations which 
are demanded as rights by unions. Even the public who 
have no interest whatever in labor questions, and no af- 
filiation with them in any relation of life. are told that 
they must not purchase certain goods that do not bear 
a union label, or, if they do, private vengeance and re- 
taliation will be taken upon them in a way that they 
will feel. If such acts as Zhese are lawful and tolerable 
it is time that the people understood it, and both the Con- 
stitution and the title of the country changed to the 
United-Union States, and all of us wear union labels, so 
we can walk the streets unmolested! 

A Fair Day’s Work for a Day’s Pay. 

Thus far 1 have traversed only the objectionable fea- 
tures of the labor questions now before the people, and 
it is anomalous, from the fact that by far the greater part 
of the handicraftsmen of this country are nonunion, the 
minority rules in this case for two reasons, chiefly, one 
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of which is that workingmer as a rule are peaceful and 
law abiding and do not want to be called upon to main 
tain their rights by force of arms; another reason is that 
union men are sustained in their aggressions against the 
community in general by petty politicians, who need all 
the votes they can get, and also by a certain meretricious 
fraction of the daily press, who misrepresent the people's 
cause and encourage the lawless element in their en 
croachments. Were it not for this support the turbulent 
element would go out of business in 24 hours. 

I have used the word “ encroachments” in speaking 
of some of the acts committed by unionists, but usur 
pation would be nearer to the nature of the deeds done 
by those who claim that their rights are paramount. 
The Constitution of this country says that we have equal} 
rights toa “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
but it will have to be amended to read: ** Provided that 
the said citizen or citizens of the United States shall be 
membersof some labor union,” &c., for itseems thatif some 
Jesire to work without belonging to unions they are de- 
nied the right to do so, and personally molested when 
they insist upon their privilege. So great is the tolerance 
of view in this country that up to the present but few 
have insisted upon their lawful domain, preferring apa 
thetic indifference to active warfare and riot, for that is 
the issue presented; but it is not to be expected that 
American citizens will tamely submit to be defrauded of 
their birthrights by a few men who pretend to believe 
that the minority rules. ‘“‘ An injury to one is an injury 
to all,” is a motto used by the aggressors, and it is true, 
but not in the sense that they intend it, for encroach- 
ments upon the personal liberty of any man in this coun- 
uy is an injury to the whole country. There is a way by 
which associations of workmen can be of very great serv- 
ice to the community and directly to themselves. If 
they would confine themselves strictly to their legitimate 
spheres they would also advance the interests of the 
particular branch of trade they follow, and might then 
with some show of right, justly claim increased wages 
and a voice in the management. It is easy to see that 
if the conduct of the works was assured in the interests 
of all, employer and employed, the losses would be less- 
ened very much and profits, as a corollary, greatly in- 
creased. This plan is simply for each man (let him be 
union or nonunion, whatever he likes) to be ordinarily 
commercially honest; let him render a fair day’s work 
tor a day’s pay, avoid losses in time and material as he 
would if the waste came out of his own pocket, and 
the thing is done. In such a shop Utopia each man would 
be his own fecreman, so far as oversight is concerned, and 
the question of wages would never come up, or, if it did, 
ihe questioner would soon depart for another shop where 
ihe conditions as regards ability were more equal. It 
inay be urged in reply to this view of the case under dis- 
cussion that it presupposes impossible conditions of hu- 
inan nature; inen-are of average honesty only, which 
means that some are dishonest and will take an advan- 
tage wherever they can, but I do not admit that it is ever 
necessary to employ the latter. In support of this I can 
cite plenty of shops that employ large numbers of work- 
men, that have been in existence for many years but have 
never had the semblance of astrike orthe least sympton of 
disaffection; shops that all through the present labor 
troubles have kept right on turning out work the same as 
if there were no disturbances whatever. As a rule no men 
in this country are more honorable in their dealings with 
their fellow men than workmen; they simply wish to 
earn an honest living by their skill, and they advance 
in life, not, as the disaffected claim, by being boosted 
into positions, but simply because they cannot be kept 
out of them. All the boosting in the world will not main- 
tain a man in a place he cannot fill through natural abil- 
ity to hoid it. 

Shop Management, 

Now why are not all the shops in the country of the 
same class, independent of labor troubles? It is not easy 
to answer this categorically. There are various reasons; 
some of them attach to the management of the shop it- 
self. All men of all degrees of temperament are hired as 
they offer, and this I count as a mistake. One loud 
mouthed, versatile ruffiapn—there is no other name for 
him—a man who is contentious, boastful, “ mussy,” very 
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able with his tongue but weak in his work, can make 
more trouble and hinder the work to a greater extent 
than six men who are only slow, but mind their own 
business withal. I never could see why such men are 
employed, and I have myself discharged them when un- 
‘artunate enough to have been saddled with them. There 
is nO More reason Why there should be disorderly persons 
in a shop than the same class in the drafting room. In 
‘ither place they are incumbrances to be got rid of as 
speedily as pessible. 

There is something wrong with the foreman of a shop 
who engages objectionable help. He is, in a sense, a dis- 
affected man himself. “ Birds of a feather flack together,” 
says the adage. Given a shop where the work progresses 
by fits and starts, and the foreman looks on amused at 
some horse play, that is the shop that will have trouble, 
sooner or later. Volumes can be written upon shop man- 
agement and yet leave much unsaid; managers are born, 
not made, and the concern which has one of this class is 
to be envied, but, | regret to say, they are not always 
appreciated. No one knows the able manager better 
than the idle workman, and he seldom stays long in a 
place where the atmosphere is uncongenial to him. 

I do not think that the system which has obtained in 
many shops of late—that of providing ultra refined sur- 
roundings and comforts for work people of both sexes 
has much to recommend it as a feature of management. 
It is certainly admirable from a philanthropic point of 
view, from sanitary aspects as well, but as a question 
of policy in the administration it may be a mistake. It 
must be remembered that the help in a shop where both 
sexes are employed embraces all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. Many—should I not say most? of 
them have been brought up in and under adverse do- 
mestic conditions; they have felt the sharp sting of pov- 
erty, actual want perhaps, and have schooled themselves 
to endure it as part of their lot, or what is likely to fall 
to them as their share of life as they understand what 
life means. To bring such persons in contact with what 
are to them luxuries and refinements of living is not to 
raise them to a better life, to induce them to follow it 
in their own homes, but, strange as it may seem to those 
who have been born to higher stations, the result of 
humanizing the conditions of life in the shop is to breed 
a resentment in them of the surroundings which were 
intended solely for their benefit. 

I well remember the expressions of a number of shop 
girls who were invited to the house of a wealthy lady 
every week, she providing music and entertainment of 
various sorts in the belief that she thereby elevated 
them. To her surprise and sorrow her efforts failed; 
after a few evenings the visits ceased—when the novelty 
had worn off—and the experiment failed. This lady was 
surprised and wished to know if I could throw any light 
upon the subject, and I said I could. I told the lady 
that, for one thing, the work girls were too tired with 
their labor to enjoy music or the kind of relaxation she 
offered them; moreover, her surroundings as to furniture 
and her social status oppressed them so much that it 
was no pleasure to them to visit her. They were ill at 
ease and never desired any such refinements as she 
possessed; her environment stifled them and they re- 
pudiated her and all her works. Early associations, in a 
great measure, shape the lives of individuals, and it is 
almost impossible to reshape them by change of sur. 
roundings, particularly when those who are sought to 
be benefited do not desire any change. In one of the 
shops in this country, where everything possible to think 
of for the comfort and convenience of the work people 
had been provided at the expense of the proprietors of 
the works, the whole force went out in a body at the 
behest of a few disgruntled men who had undertaken 
to dictate the management of the concern. This shows, 
for one thing, that trying to ameliorate the conditions 
of labor does not insure their loyalty. 

What course shall be pursued to convince the few who 
disturb the social and commercial balance by overt acts 
that they are wrong in all their premises and conclu- 
sions—not only the actual participators, but their aiders 
and abettors who encourage them? It is not easy to say. 
There are plenty of laws covering the situation, which 


are defied daily; the difficulty lies in enforcing them. 
Injunctions against doing this and that are issued by 
the courts, and the officers, civic and otherwise, either 
refuse to serve them or else set up arguments as to their 
constitutionality; meanwhile the lawlessness goes on 
and those who want to work cannot. One so-called lead- 
er after another arises and disappears, leaving behind 
him nothing but odium upon all sides. But one man out 
of all the alleged champions of the rights of labor retains 
the respect of the people, and he has held it through 
pursuing a conservative course only. From Kearney of 
a quarter of a century ago, Martin Irons, Eugene Debs, 
et al., down to the present dictator to the people of this 
country, there is only one man who has been of any real 
benefit to the trade he represents, and that man persist- 
ently opposes the methods of the present agitators. 

Is it not pretty near time to call a halt and find out 
whether this country is for all of the people or only a 
part of the people—whether those who want to work 
shall be allowed to do so, without the assent or dissent of 
those who do not want to work, pretending that the 
settlement of moot points rests wholly with them? I 
think it is. Upon every other point of difference of opin- 
ion men take their cases into court and settle them 
quietly, but when labor questions arise the unwritten 
law is that Jack may stop Jill in the street and assault 
him physically and verbally, in any way desirable, and 
prevent him from earning a living! The courts have not 
always done their plain duty in these cases: some mag- 
istrates have, but if the settlement of the labor question 
rests with them it will remain some time in abeyance. 
But one of these days the people will decide that they 
have been annoyed and harassed long enough; there 
will be no appeal from their verdict. 
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Dominion Aid to Shipbuilding. 


Toronto, September 13, 1901.—If the large projects 
lately agitated for the building of steel ships do not 
come to anything, it will not be for want of public as- 
sistance. In the last letter of this correspondence it 
was shown how liberal the help for which provision 
has been made by both the province and certain of the 
leading municipalities in Nova Scotia. Nor is this likely 
to be all. The Dominion is expected to make a generous 
contribution. Two of the Federal Ministers have spoken 
in a way to encourage this expectation since the 
Premier of Nova Scotia announced that his Govern- 
ment would grant $100,000. Hon. J. Israel Tarte, Min- 
ister of Public Works in the Dominion Government, 
made a speech in Toronto on the 2d inst., on the oc- 
casion of the launching of the Government dredge from 
the yards of the Polson Company here. His most sig- 
nificant statement was as follows: 

‘The Government of the country, perhaps, might 
help. We have helped the iron and lead industries. 
I do not know whether the country would be willing 
that we should help the shipbuilding industry. It is 
a question to be thought over, and I for one invite dis- 
cussion upon this point. What I say is we must have 
boats. We have spent millions upon our canals. I am 
spending a lot of money in improving the St. Lawrence. 
It will be in vain if we have not the boats to carry 
our trade through.” 

A still more important utterance bearing on the same 
subject was ma@de a week later by another member of 
the Dominion Government, the Minister of Finance, 
Hon. W. S. Fielding. This is in the form of an inter- 
view filling two columns of the Halifax Chronicle, a 
paper of which Mr. Fielding was formerly the editor. 
3eing himself a Nova Scotian, having, in fact, been 
Premier of the province, he naturally takes a keen in- 
terest in its material development. It was under his 
administration that the coal lands of Cape Breton were 
leased to the Whitney syndicate, and that that syndicate 
was formed into a company. In the interview referred 
to he spoke with satisfaction of the shipbuilding enter- 
prises now flourishing at New Glasgow, N. S.: Sorel, 
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Quebec, and Toronto and Collingwood in Ontario. On 
the general question he said: 

“TI think the possession of a considerable fleet of 
steel ships is of the utmost importance to Canadian 
trade. If we can build them ourselves, so much the 
better. The carrying trade of the world remains to be 
done, as before, and we know we cannot do much with 
wooden ships. There has been during the last two or 
three years a revival of wooden shipbuilding along our 
coast, but the vessels in nearly all cases have been of 
small size. For fishing vessels, and occasionally special 
service in the carrying trade, where larger tonnage is 
needed, we shall still find employment for our wooden 
shipbuilding industry; but if we are ever to engage in 
the carrying trade of the world, of which we formerly 
had so large a share, we must have steel vessels to do 
it. It would be better that we should buy them abroad 
than to be without them; but it would be still better to 
build them ourselves, if that would be feasible, and I 
have a strong hope that we shall gradually do so. 

“If any aid were given by the Government it would 
have to be given on some general plan which would 
apply equally to ship yards on the coast and ship yards 
on the lakes. It is not generally known that the Gov- 
ernment already aids shipbuilding to a moderate ex- 


tent. There is a bounty, or, to be more exact, a draw- 
back, on ships and vessels constructed in Canada. This 
drawback varies according to the class of ships. But a 


difficulty arises here as respects ships constructed whol- 
ly or chiefly from materials produced in Canada. In 
that case, no duties having been paid by the shipbuilder, 
there would be no basis for drawback.” 


Steel and Iron Bounty $3,000 a Day. 


W. G. Parmelee, Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, returned to Ottawa a few days ago from the 
maritime provinces. His is the department of the Gov- 
ernment that has to do with the disbursing of the 
bounties earned by manufacturers of iron and steel, 
and it is to regulations prescribed by that department 
that works making claims for bounty must conform. 
He called at the works of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company, Sydney, Cape Breton, in his official capacity. 
Speaking of the matter, the Deputy Minister remarked 
that the capacity of these works when completed would 
be 1500 tons a day. Allowing for repair delays, the 
product can be safely set down at 1000 tons a day, 
which will call for a bounty of at least $3000 a day. The 
magnitude of the company’s operations is indicated by 
the fact that they have 2300 men on their pay roll. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company. 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, whose steel 
works are at Trenton and coal works at Sydney Mines, 
are said to be paying considerable attention to the de- 
velopment of their coal areas in Cape Breton. Hiram 
Donkin, late resident manager of the Dominion Coal 
Company, is now in the employ of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Company, and is engaged in preparing plans 
and specifications for the construction of a large ship- 
ping pier at North Sydney. It will be 67 feet high and 
500 feet in length, and it is claimed that it will be the 
finest on the continent. It is to be equipped with ap- 
paratus of the latest design for the handling of coal; 
600,000 tons, it is predicted, will be the company’s out 
put next year. 

To Establish a Plant in Ontario, 


Parties have been carrying on negotiations with the 
authorities of Toronto, Hamilton and Brantford for 
the establishing at one of these centers branch works of 
the company to manufacture for the Canadian trade. 
Lonis F. Heyd, K. C., a Toronto man, appears to be 
acting for the parties. Fifteen acres of land are re- 
quired, and about 2000 men are to be employed. 
Twenty available sites in Toronto were shown to the 
company’s representatives when they were here some 
days ago, the Assessment Commissioner of Toronto 
having taken them about to look over properties. They 
have also viewed sites in Hamilton and Brantford. They 
have so far asked no favors, but appear willing to pay 
for the site and to bear their fair share of taxation. 
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Minor Notes, 


A deputation of glass manufacturers from Indiana 
is expected shortly to visit this country in search of 
sites for new works. E. T. Holmes, Canadian Immigra 
tion Agent in that State, has advised the Government 
of their intention to come. The decline in the supply of 
natural gas in Indiana is given as a reason for their de- 
sire for a change. 

A deputation of Canadian agricultural implement 
manufacturers waited on the Dominion Government 
last week to urge an increase in the duty on the imple- 
ments of foreign competitors. All the leading men in 
the industry were present. GO. A Os. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Banfield Works of the American Tin Plate Company, at 
Irondale, Ohio, are being practically dismantled, the mills being 
removed to another works. The wash house and tinning depart 
ment will be allowed to remain and will be used to coat the 
plate made in the new tin plate plant at Chester, W. Va. 

The Pittsburgh Stec! Company, with offices in the Ferguson 
Block, Pittsburgh, and who will build a steel plant, rod and 
wire mills at Monongahela City, have placed a contract with the 
American Bridge Company for their steel buildings. The main 
building, in which wiil be located the wire and nail depart- 
ments, will be 1200 x 170 feet; the galvanizing and barb wire 
building will be 800 x 120 feet; rod mill, 350 x 190 feet; coop 
erage department, 200 x 90 feet; boiler house, 450 x 60 feet : 
machine shop, 250 x 70 feet, and the electric plant, 70 x 40 feet. 

The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh, who 
are building a four-mill sheet plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
which will be ready to run in October, have decided to add two 
more mills. Foandations for these are in and the whole six 
mills are expected to be turning out sheets by the middle of 
October. 


Active work has not yet been started on the crucible steel 
plant to be built by William Jessop & Sons, Limited, at Wash 
ington, Pa. After the ground was purchased it was found that 
part of it was flooded each year, and this made it necessary to 
rearrange the plans for the buildings. It is stated that active 
work on the buiiding of the plant will be started in a short time 
and that it will be ready to turn out the well known brands 
of Jessop crucible tool steel early in the spring. 

The New Castle Iron & Steel Company, recently organized 
at New Castle, Pa., will build a plant at that place for the re- 
rolling of old rails. The concern have given a contract to the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company of Pittsburgh for a 12- 
inch and 18-inch mill. A number of scrap iron dealers of Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland are interested in the new concern. 


W. H. Griffiths, who recently sold his interest in the Wash 
ington Charcoal Iron & Tin Mills, at Washington, Pa., to Mc- 
Clure & Co. of Pittsburgh, will build a new tin mill at Washing- 
ton, to contain either three or four mills. 


At Pittsburgh James J. Donnell, surviving trustee of the 
estate of Alexander Nimick, a former iron manufacturer of 
Pittsburgh, filed his report in the courts. He charges himself 
with $649,966.88 and claims credit for $485,955.24, leaving a 
balance of $164,211.64. From this he asks leave to retain $14.- 
211.64 for the purpose of meeting expenses likely to arise, which 
would leave a balance for distribution of $150,000. Among the 
items the trustee charges himself with are the following: Ap- 
praised value of the property of Nimick & Co., $386,894.79: 
property of Alexander Nimick, $239,983.57: property of George 
P. McBride, $11,250. Among the credits are: Paid to National 
Bank of Sharon, $34,539.30; to the Real Estate Savings Bank. 
$7000: loss on Ella Furnace property, $79,686.26: loss on 
Kemble Iron Company account, $143,280.20. 


The Duncannon Iron Company, Duncannon, Pa., have ad- 
vanced the wages of the puddlers from $3.75 to $4 per ton, 
taking effect September 16. 


The Inland Steel Company, Marquette Building, Chicago, 
are making rapid progress in the preliminary work of erecting 
their new steel plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind. All the founda- 
tions for the buildings have been completed, and construction 
will be pushed as speedily as material can be received. Con 
tracts for nearly all the machinery have been placed, and it is 
expected that by the time the buildings are completed ship- 
ments of machinery will be received for installation. 


The American Engineering Works, Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, are now erecting a building which will be specially used 
for the manufacture of forgings on the property recently ac- 
quired by them at Carroll and San Francisco avenues. The 
building will be of steel construction and will cover a ground 
space 60 x 100 feet. It will be equipped with three steam ham- 


mers, of 3000, 1500 and 800 pounds respectively. The shop will 
also contain the most approved style of heating furnace. The 
merits of oil and stoker fired furnaces are now beifg investi- 
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gated with a view to determining which presents the greater 
merits. The contracts for the building and machinery have been 
awarded and it is expected that the shop will be ready for oper- 
ation in two to three months. The company are turning out 
forgings in their present plant, using an 800-pound hammer. 
When the new shop is completed they will be able to handle all 
classes of forgings, from the smallest up to a 14-inch shaft. 

Rosena Furnace of the National Steel Company, at New 
Castle, Pa., was started up last week. The Shenango steel mill 
of the same concern was also started this week. 


The Shelby Works of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, at 
Greenville, Pa., are to be very much enlarged and the capacity 
about doubled. It will be recalled that this concern were re- 
cently taken over by the United States Steel Corporation, and 
it is probable the plants of the concern will be centralized as 
much as possible. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., will soon be- 
gin the erection of a very large universal plate mill. It is said 
this mill will be capable of rolling up to 1% inches thick and 
108 inches wide. 

John W. Steacy, proprietor of the York Rolling Mills, York, 
Pa., has posted a notice that there will be an advance of 25 
cents per ton, to take effect September 23. This will mean $4 
per ton to the puddlers. This is the second advance they have 
had within the past few months. 


General Machinery. 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Pa., builders of mine 


pumps and machine supplies, are very busy and have a large 
amount of work on hand. 


The Pacific Engine, Pump & Machine Works, Tacoma, Wash.. 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, by W. 
H. Boothroyd, Charles I. Holman, R. F. Laffoon, Edgar Court 
wright and Daniel G. Holman. The company propose to build 
engines, pumps, cars, locomotives and to construet deep sea 
vessels and supply them with machinery. 

The machine shop and foundry of R. S. Putman, at Mendon, 
Mich., was last week destroyed by fire; loss about $5000. 


The Carbondale Foundry & Machine Company, Carbondale, 
Ill., who were organized June 1, this year; do a general repair 
ing business and carry supplies for the coal mines in the dis 
trict. Leter they expect to manufacture. They have put up a 
building, main part of which is 24 x 60 feet, with an L 24 x 30 
feet. They are about to erect a molding room 25 x 56 feet. 
Since commencing they have received an encouraging amount 
of work, having been running time and half. 


Ira B. Smith, 70 Main street, Bristol, Conn., machinist, has 
purchased the land of the Wallace Barnes Company, in the rear 
of their factory in that city, and will have erected at once a 
two-story building, 38 x 40 feet, which will give the room neces 
sary for his rapidly increasing business. 


The Champion Blower & Forge Company, Lancaster, Pa.. 
have made additional general improvements to their plant dur 
ing the past month, and now have every department working 
to a high degree of perfection. The capacity of the plant has 
thereby been increased more than 100 per cent. Inquiries and 
orders for blowers and forges have been numerous both from 
domestic and foreign sources, and shipments for export and for 
domestic deliveries have been large. 


The improvements under way at the Vulcan Iron Works, 
manufacturers of locomotives and mining machinery at West 
Pittston, Pa., consist of a new cupola house and two new cupolas 
complete with stock hoists, &c. 

Engines and Bollers. 

The strike at the shops of the Watertown Engine Company 
has terminated in the complete surrender of the men, who have 
returned to work at the old wages and the old hours. For the 
14 weeks during which the strike lasted the company entered no 
new crders, employing the small force of nonunion men entirely 
in finishing up orders previously entered. With the resumption 
of work orders have come in with gratifying promptness, and 
their shops are again full of work. ‘They have just completed 
an installaticn of 1000 horse-power for the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany at Rumford Falls, Maine, and are now at work on an 800 
horse-power plant for the Remington-Martin Company at Nor 
folk, a 400 horse-power for the Eastern Lumber Company of 
Tonawanda, 300 bhorse-power for the Raymondville Paper Com- 
pany, 400 horse-power vertical cross compound high speed en 
gine for the Mare Island Navy Yard, 250 horizontal tandem 
compound for the Ohio State University, and a considerable 
number of other smaller high speed engines. 


Foundries, 


The foundry and machine shops of Moore & Butts, foun 
ders, at West Newton, Pa., were recently burned, with an esti 
mated loss of about $10,000. 


On account of the fact that the space devoted to floor mold- 
ing has been entirely inadequate to the demands of the busi 
ness, and in order to relieve the-works at Canal and Judd 
streets of some of the heavy work, the Crane Company of Chi- 
cago have this summer erected at their works at Jefferson, Van 
Ruren and Desplaines streets a foundry which is to be devoted 
exclusively to very heavy work—4. ¢., flanged fittings and large 
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valves. It is a one-story brick building with a slate roof, and 
is equipped with two cupolas, an electric traveling crane, and 
every other modern convenience. This new foundry will in- 
crease the Crane Company's capacity for very heavy work about 
50 per cent., and it is expected to be in operation in about 30 
days. 

The foundry of F. N. Peter & Bro., iron fence builders and 
founders, Newside, Pa., suffered a $5000 loss by fire recently, 
which is fully covered by insurance. 

Hardware. 

The Wrightsville Hardware Company, Wrightsville, Pa., are 
extremely busy in every department of their plant. General in- 
quiries and orders have been numerous, the foreign demands 
being very active. Grindstone fixtures and well wheels are being 
shipped in quantities to Cuba and South America, and hammers, 
hatchets and Mrs. Best's sad irons are being exported to Lon- 
don, Hamburg and Melbourne, Australia. Among recent domes- 
tic shipments may be noted one of 600 sets of Mrs. Best’s irons 
for Seattle, Wash., and another to San Francisco, Cal. A solid 
carload of hinges was shipped to one party in the West and 
another carload of Queen tobacco cutters was shipped to the 
American Tobacco Company, Winston, N. C. The recent im- 
provements in their plant, particularly in the polishing depart- 
ment, have materially increased their capacity and enabled them 


to make better deliveries on the various lines manufactured by 
them. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Mitchell-Wasson Coai & Coke Company of Blairsville, 
Pa., have been incorporated with a capital of $300,000. 

The American Copper, Brass & Iron Works, now located at 
Michigan street and La Salle avenve, Chicago, have purchased 
a 10-acre tract of land at Wellington avenue and Paulina street, 
Chicago, on which they propose to erect a much larger plant. 
They are arranging for the completion of this plant early in the 
new year. 

The Consolidated Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have been 
granted a charter with a capital of $250,000. The company 
will manufacture steel novelties, including patent steel curtain 
hangers, iron fences, plating material and patent steel bottle 
stopper, which works on a thread to right and left and can be 
opened and closed instantly by hand. J. K. Skelly is president 
of the company; W. H. Sykes, treasurer, and V. H. Pettes, sec- 
retary. The works of the firm are in McKeesport, Pa. 


ee 


The Tennessee Company.—It is expected that the 
new rail mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Ensley, Ala., will be rolling rails in Decem- 
ber. A number of orders were taken some time since, 
but no others will be booked until the mill is in regular 
operation. There has been considerable gossip concern- 
ing new addiuions to the Ensley plant. While it is true 
that these have been under consideration, nothing has 
been decided as yet. Thus the talk of additional sta- 
tionary open hearth furnaces is unauthorized. It is 
probable and natural that the Tennessee Company will 
develop in the line otf finishing their steel product by 
making bars, hoops, sheets, &c., but as yet nothing is 
settled. ‘The Tennessee Company have sold about 
$3,000,000 of a total authorized issue of $10,000,000 of 
bonds to liquidate floating debt and for treasury pur- 
poses. A part o1 the bond issue is set aside for cancel- 
ing the bonded indebtedness when cue. A part is for 
improvements. Not a bond for the latter purpose has 
yet been offered for sale. 


———— 


At Pittsburgh James W. Arrott filed a bill in equity 
in the United States Circuit Court against the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company, a corporation of New Jersey, 
doing business in Allegheny. Arrott claims an infringe- 
ment of a patent for an improvement in dredges for pul- 
verulent material. An 
asked for. 


injunction and accounting are 


On October, 1, A. Everett, manufacturer of metallic 
pattern letters and figures, will remove from Parksley, 
Va., into his new building at Auburn, N. Y., where a 
very extensive letter plant has been completed. 


Adolf Bleichert, so widely known as one who was 
identified with the development of wire rope tramways, 
died at Davos, on July 29. He was born at Dessau, Ger- 
many, on May 31, 1845. 

The German puddle mills threaten to go to law about 
the pig iron contracts made for 1901 delivery with the 
pig iron syndicate. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








Although resumption at the Western rolling mills is 
not yet universal, it is so general that the strike may 
be relegated to history. It will take some time before 
the Tin Plate, Tube, Sheet, Hoop and Bar mills catch 
up with their orders and normal conditions as to deliv- 
eries and prices are restored. The other branches of 
the finished trade have not been affected all along, and 
continue in the even tenor of their way. 

The conditions surrounding the strike have of course 
somewhat obscured the situation, and have made it 
difficult to gauge consumption for some time past. For 
weeks to come it will be impossible to reach a really 
trustworthy conclusion on that point. 

As matters stand here and abroad our home con- 
sumption must take care of our domestic product, be- 
cause prices in foreign markets are considerably below 
parity in our own, and because European makers are 
showing a determination to take what work is coming 
up. Proof of this is cropping up every day, and virtual- 
ly, in the heavy lines, the export trade has been prac- 
tically dead for months. The only factor in our favor 
is the low rates of freight. 

It will be readily understood, therefore, how closely 
any indications pointing to the development of our home 
consumption shauld be watched. Bessemer Pig in the 
Central West has ceased to have value from this point of 
view, because sliding scale contracts based upon the 
price of Bessemer lig may render it desirable for power- 
ful interests to influence the market. There is still much 
free play in Foundry lLron, which is only indirectly in- 
fluenced by this situation. In this department reports of 
increased activity and growing firminess come from dif- 
ferent leading distributing centers, although they must 
not be misinterpreted. For months a large proportion 
of the buyers have been purchasing very cautiously, un- 
iil now they are facing the question of securing winter 
supplies. We seem to be on the eve of one of the pe- 
riodical buying movements, which in itself is not neces- 
sarily proof of an enlarged consumption. 

. 

But when there are coupled with that buying of Pig 
lron constant reports of a large current businegs‘tin ma- 
terial for car builders, for shipyards, structural and 
bridge shops, for buildings and dwellings and for the 
many requirements of the farm and the factory, then we 
have a right to feel encouraged, in the face of assertions 


that “ the boom is over.” 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Sept. 18, Sept. 11. Aug. 21, Sept 19, 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia ... cccccceses ee $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $15.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

0, ee eee 13.00 18.00 13.00 18,75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... ai 15.75 15.75 15.75 14.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...... — 13.60 18.50 13.75 1360 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago . 17.00 17.00 17.00 1850 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 250 6450 2450 1675 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 27.00 27.00 27.50 19% 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom)....... venue ne ner 

Wire Rods (delivered)............. 36.00 36.00 36.50 38.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 3000 
Spikes, Tidewater. ........cccooee 1.80 1.80 1.80 150 
Splice Bars, Tidewater...... TTTTT 1.50 1.50 1.50 135 


OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago............. 13.50 13.00 18.00 9 50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia....... - 16.75 16.530 162 12.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago.............. 21.00 650 W050 12.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 18.50 18.50 19.00 15.50 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 16.00 16.00 16.50 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ..... 16.50 16.50 1650 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 12.50 12.00 12.00 9.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.60 1.62% 1.55 1,25 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago. ..... 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.2% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,20 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh .......... ee 1,50 1.50 1.45 1,15 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........... ° 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.25 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.10 
Beams, Tidewater..... —— elie 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... coecccccecs 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater................. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh. ............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,40 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 2. 2.00 2.05 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh., 2.05 2.05 2.10 1.50 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 3.65 3.75 3.75 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.89 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 230 230 230 220 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2.00 1,95 


METALS: 

Copper, New York......... veuisnen 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.75 
Spelter, St. Lowis ...... ccccccceces 3.90 3.87% 3.80 3.95 
Lead, New York..... bekenk ieteeess 4.37% 4.87% 4.374 437% 
OE ee 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.32% 
is BOER « cwckvcdanaseensevecs 25.20 24.75 26.50 28.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.50 
Nickel, New York........ vereainiaiiile 60.00 69.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Sg PO a <nasdeuacccceneans 4,19 nom, nom. 4.84 





Fisher BUILDING, September 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The condition of trade exceeds all expectation. So 
many untoward events have happened within the last 
three months that a serious shrinkage in the volume of 
business seemed to be inevitable. We have had a de- 
structive drought, a shortage in the corn crop, serious 
labor troubles and to crown all the assassination of the 
President. Notwithstanding these depressing influences 
trade has held up remarkably and the tendency is now 
toward a still better condition. The announcement of 
the new President's decision to continue his predeces- 
sor’s policy has imparted a feeling of confidence to all 
business circles. The ending of the great strike will be a 
(distinct benefit in many respects. It will especially give 
suffering branches of manufacturing industry a supply 
of needed material. The starting of the idle mills will 
not have any weakening effect on price, as the product of 
these mills will be needed for many weeks in filling con- 
tracts taken long since. It is believed that the necessi- 
ties of the country will keep all branches of the Iron 
trade actively employed through the coming winter. 
The railroad companies are showing their confidence in 
the future by placing large contracts for all kinds of sup- 
plies. The Rail trade for next year is already assured. 
It will not be surprising if business continues in good 
condition until the approach of another crop season. 
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when the recollection of this year’s experience may cause 
a feeling of uneasiness and a disposition to go slow until 
the crops are out of danger. 


Pig Iron.—All commission houses report a _ larger 
volume of business. A great deal of the buying consists 
of medium quantities, but about 10,000 tons were placed 
under contract in lots of 1000 to 2000 tons. It is now 
about three months since the Pig Lron trade in this vicin- 
ity experienced any buying of moment, and it is time to 
expect business. Meanwhile prices have held up re- 
markably and stocks have been steadily reduced. The 
shortage of local furnace stocks and the general lack of 
supplies among foundrymen are shown by the strong de- 
mand for quick delivery. Spot Iron is in active request. 
Dealers who make a business of purchasing Iron to sup- 
ply the carload trade report that they have no difficulty 
in disposing of everything ordered long before it arrives 
at Chicago. A better demand is observed for Soft Irons, 
which are much needed for early delivery. A great deal 
of inquiry is now in hand for all classes of Lron for de- 
liveries covering the first half of next year. Some of the 
furnace companies are shortening the time for which 
they will take contracts and are refusing to book any or- 
ders for delivery beyond March 1. The outlook is so en- 
couraging that an advance is confidently expected, par- 
ticularly on Southern brands. We quote as follows: 


T.ake Superior Charcoal.............$17.00 to $18.00 
Local Cuke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Loca) Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
ie Ce Be ay wae cde welias 15.75 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.90 to 15.15 
oe eke kale ee ee 14.65 to 14.90 
moutmerm Come, NO: B...cccccss ~eee-e 14.15 to 14.40 
Southern Coke, No. S.....ccccece . 18.65 to 13.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.15 
moetnerm Come, NO: F Bott... sc cccess 14.15to 14.40 
IE a ao as oad alee @.0-e.0%0 13.15 to 13.40 
momemerm Gray FOLGE. oi. ciccscccesss 12.90 to 13.15 
SE OO” eee 12.90 to 13.15 


Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
to Silicon Te Cree Te LTT CLT 15.00 to 16.50 
17. 


rennessee Silicon Pig...........c.ceee- 16.00 to 17.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 16.90 to 20.50 
NN ee re ae 16.00 to 16.50 
IE SROOOEOE, 5c oot cteecgenswue 7.50 to 18.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
ee eee 5.75 to 16.25 


Bars.—Car builders have been placing good orders, 
one company having purchased 3000 tons of Bar Iron 
and another 2000 tons. Other large interests have been 
liberal purchasers and the outlook is bright for continued 
business. The largest consumers have this summer 
been conservative in placing contracts for the future, as 
prices were $8 to $10 a ton higher than the same people 
were able to buy at last year. They will need much 
more than they have so far bought and inquiries show 
that they are about ta increase their purchases. The 
manufacturers of Bars are, therefore, looking for an ex- 
ceedingly active trade in October and November. The 
starting up of additional Bar mills hitherto closed by the 
strike is not regarded with apprehension, as it will take 
these mills a long time to fill orders already booked. 
Mill shipments of Bar Iron are quoted at 1.60c. to 1.70c., 
Chicago, for delivery this year, and 1.55c. for future ship- 
ments. Steel Bars are exceedingly hard to get as the 
supply of Steel is scarce. It is difficult to find any manu- 
facturers who will promise even 60 days’ delivery on 
Steel Bars. Manufacturers quote 1.65c. to 1.75c. for the 
earliest shipments they will be able to make. The de- 
mand for Hoops ts heavy and quite large contracts have 
been placed by local buyers. Jobbers have had a con- 
tinued heavy trade during the week, and any falling off 
in the number of orders has been more than made up by 
an increase in the quantity purchased. Manufacturing 
consumers are still drawing heavily on these stocks. 
Small lots of Bar Iron are held at 2c.; Steel Bars at 1.90c. 
to 2c., and Light Hoops at 3c., base. 


Structural Material.—Conditions have seldom been 
more satisfactory than at present. The demand con- 
tinues, although mills are so crowded with work that 
they are steadily falling further in arrears. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are very heavy. The demand for 
quick delivery is throwing much trade on the local yards. 
These have perhaps never had as large a business as they 
are enjoying. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c.; 
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18 inches and L.S85e.; Angles, 1.75¢e. rates; Tees, 
1.80e.; Universal Plates, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢.; small lots of 
Beams and Channels from local yards are quoted at 


2.25¢c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15¢e. 


over, 


Plates.—The tonnage now being placed is stated not 
to comprise any large individual contracts, but consum- 
ers quite generally are covering their wants for the next 
three or four months. The demand from local ware- 
lLouses is excellent, but not sa large as a short time back, 
when the mills were unable to make satisfactory deliv- 
Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 
44-inch and heavier, 1.75¢. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.85¢e.; Marine, 1.95¢e. Jobbers are selling small lots from 
store at 1.90¢. ta 2c. for Tank and 2.25c. for Flange, with 
the usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &e. 


eries. 


Sheets.— Manufacturers of winter necessities, such as 
Stove Pipe, Elbows, &e., are seeking supplies in every 
direction, and are taking any sizes of Black Sheets they 
can procure, regardless of waste in cutting. Other con- 
sumers of Sheets are also taking what they can find, as 
stocks are very badly broken. Although the strike is 
over, it will be two or three weeks before the mills get 
into good running order and regular shipments can be 
decided upon. The supply of Galvanized Sheets is some- 
what better than that of Black Sheets, but buyers are 
also being subjected to much inconvenience and cannot 
aiways secure the quantities they need. No, 27 Black 
Sheets are held at 4c. to 4.25c., and Galvanized Sheets at 
60 and 5 to 65 for small lots from store. 

Merchant Pipe.—Buyers are not so urgent in their 
demand and the volume of business has therefore fallen 
off to extent. The breaking of the strike in the 
Pipe mills causes all who can wait to postpone buying 
until the suppiy is better. The business thus deferred 
will, it is expected, cause a quite active demand a little 
later. Prices are still irregular, depending upon various 
conditions, 


some 


Boiler Tubes.—The heavy demand for shipments from 
local stocks continues. Consumers are buying small quan- 
tities, but their necessities compel them to make pur- 
chases notwithstanding the high prices prevailing. The 
large stocks known to be carried in Chicago are attract- 


ing business from a very wide area. Prices may be 
quoted as follows: 

Steel, Iron, 
2% to 5 inches....... 5a a Sntstiaiereracolnninatun: Se 45 
1% to 2% inches. ; hen Oak eet ee 40) 35 
a I 8 a ea ao ara ato WG oe wie o awa aia acols 35 30 
6 inches and larger..... a es ee 40 35 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroad companies are 
manifesting their confidence in the future by freely plac- 
ing Rail orders for next year’s delivery. It would not be 
surprising if prices should be advanced. Heavy Sec- 
tions are quoted at $28, while Light Sections range from 
330 for 45-lb. Rails upward, according to weight. AI- 
though the season is now quiet the strong demand con- 
tinues for all kinds of Fastenings, Spikes being par- 
ticularly active and somewhat difficult to obtain. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Spikes, 
2.10c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95e.; 
Square Nuts, 2.75e. to 2.80ce. 

Merchant Steel.—The mills are well supplied with 
orders and a steady demand is experienced for small 
lots, which keeps the trade fairly active. Tool Steel is 
in quite good demand, but business in this line is not so 
large as during the summer months. Mill shipments, 
Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10¢e.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.85¢e. 
to 2c.; Open Hegrth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Toe 
Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60¢.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85¢. to 1.90e.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.40c. ta 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 to 60 off. 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. 
for carloads and 7c. to 714c. from store; Specials, 12c. up- 
ward. 

Old Material.--Dealers continue to hold up the price 
of Wrought Scrap, and such purchases as are now be- 
ing made by consumers are regulated by the values thus 
established. The demand for Busheling Scrap and Turn- 
ings continues to be a feature of the market. A better 
movement is reported in Cast Scrap as a result of the 
large business among the foundrymen. The following 
are approximate quotations per gross ton: 
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TO | On ee hee $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails.............++- 25.50 to 26.00 
il Car WROGIB. «22 ce sccercancvaves 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 12.50to 13.00 
OE err yee 10.50 to 11.00 
The follewing quotations are per net ton: 

Brom Wists Pitas... oc cvescvasccevens $16.50 to $17.00 
i Oe MO, concise sow nse a oho enn « 20.50 to 21.00 
ie CP OO, oc ncn seh s noe 6 oe eS 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.........+++- 14.50 to 15.00 
PE Cccccgebban vires ose eee eae 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge. .......scscrsccers 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.25 to 12.75 
Iron Axle TurnmingS.......sccccessss 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings...........-. 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine Shop Turnings............++-. 10.25 to 10.75 
TM 5 5 ts0.es ces esas Oe UPR 5.00 to 5.25 
Mixed Borings, GC... ...0s-ceccsceses 5.25to 5.50 
MO. 2 TIOTIEER, GEL. owes cvvcssnceseses 11.50 to 12.00 
Sf | Seer 9.50 to 10.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap. .....sscsessescce 11.25to 11.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad Malleable...........ceecees 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable..............- 11.00 to 11.50 


Metals.— The situation is absolutely without change. 
Carload lots of Lake Copper are maintained at 17c. and 
Casting brands at 16%c. Pig Lead is unchanged at 
4.3214c. for Desilverized and 4.42\4c. for Corroding in 50- 
ton lots. Dealers continue to quote selling prices on 
sinall lots of Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire and 
Heavy, i5c. to 15\4¢.; Copper Bottoms, 14c.; Pipe Lead, 
4.15¢c.; Zine, 2.75¢e. 

Coke.—The great scarcity of cars in the Coke regions 
is causing much trouble. Consumers are paying $5.25 to 
$5.50 for 72-hour Foundry Coke if they can find any for 
immediate delivery. Foundrymen east of Chicago are 
endeavoring to buy Coke in this market. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREST BurLpine, September 17, 1901. 

The Iron and Steel markets have stood up remark- 
ably well, considering the shock which the country has 
passed through since date of our last report. Naturally 
there has been to some extent a postponement of active 
operations, but the market has retained its strength, 
which is expected to become still more evident before 
the close of the month. Inquiries for quotations and 
negotiations which are now in progress indicate a very 
heavy business in the near future, particularly in Pig 
Iron, which is already so closely sold up that many of 
the furnaces have withdrawn quotations pending further 
developments. It is curious that with uniformly pessi- 
mistie reports from the Pittsburgh districts a consider- 
able amount of Eastern Pig has been purchased for 
shipment in that direction. With a settlement of the 
Steel strike business ought to resume its normal condi- 
tions, so that in the near future prices in the various mar- 
kets will no doubt be subject to a general leveling up. 
At present the greatest strength appears to be in Pig 
Iron, Billets, &c., the resumption of work at so many 
of the mills causing a slight hesitation in regard to Bars 
and Plates. Nobody expects much of a decline, but the 
fears of searcity are eliminated, so that buyers are dis- 
posed to be more conservative than they have been at 
any time since the strike began. The general outlook is 
very favorable, however, and a heavy business is looked 
for during the remainder of the year. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Iron is very active, 
consumers from all points having been good buyers dur- 
ing the past week or two. The local trade, as well as 
that in New England, appear to want a great deal of 
Iron, and so many orders have been entered that makers 
are beginning to feel very indifferent about taking more, 
unless at extreme prices. Some furnaces are not quoting 
at all, as they have about as much business as they can 
handle for this year, besides a fair amount for the first 
quarter of next year. Consumption is undoubtedly very 
heavy, but the unusual activity is in a measure due to 
the absolute exhaustion of stocks and the consequent 
necessity for replenishing as quickly as possible. Hand 
to mouth buying has been so general until very recently 
that a change of attitude in this respect is expressed by 
the axiom “ that it is always either a feast or a famine.” 
Nevertheless, prices are not likely to get very far from 
to-day’s quotations, but continued activity, and possibly 
better prices, may certainly be regarded as among the 
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possibilities, if not of the probabilities, of the nea: 
future. Nobody talks of lower figures this week, but 
there are some intimations that in certain recent large 
transactions prices were somewhat overstated. Prices 
for city and nearby deliveries are about as follows, and 
from 25c. to 50c. less at points within a radius of 100 
miles South or West: No. 1 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $14.85 to $15.25; No. 2 Plain, $14.35 to 
$14.75; Standard Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; Ordinary 
Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.50; Basic (Chilled), $14 to 
$14.25; Bessemer, nominal, at about $14.50. 

Billets.—The scarcity of Steel for September and Ox 
tober shipments shows no abatement, and $27.00 to 
$27.75 is about as well as could be done. Winter de- 
liveries could be had at less money, but the point has 
not yet been reached at which large transactions can be 
arranged. Both sides are waiting more light on th: 
situation. 

Plates.—Business continues to be very satisfactory 
and mills make no headway in working down their or 
ders. The incomings fully offset the outgoings, so that 
several weeks’ employment is on the books all the time. 
Orders are not confined to any particular branch, but all 
classes of consumers are taking their full proportion. 
There is no doubt that general business must be very 
active when so many different interests are calling for 
quick deliveries. Prices are steady as last quoted—viz., 
for city and nearby deliveries: Plates, 4-inch and 
thicker, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Universals, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; 
Flange, 1.90¢c. to 2.10¢. 

Structural Material.—There is a good demand and 
complaints are still made of the difficulties in securing 
reasonably prompt deliveries. This is especially the case 
with small sizes, but in all descriptions there is more or 
less of a shortage. Prospects continue to be very favor- 
able in this line, plenty of business, with steady prices 
as follows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 
1.75¢c. to 1.85¢.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and up- 
ward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Bars.—Business in this line is very satisfactory, the 
demand being well up to the fullest capacity of the 
mills. Steel Bars are very scarce and command any- 
where from 1.62%4c. to 1.70c., and Best Refined Iron, 
1.60¢c. to 1.65c., for deliveries in Philadelphia or nearby 
points. 

Sheets.—Conditions in this department are such that 
they cannot be modified for a long time to come, as the 
shortage is very great. Prices are hardly quotable, but 
nominally are about as follows for best Sheets (Common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.60c.; No. 14, 2.80¢.; No. 
16, 2.90c. to 3c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.50c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.60c.: Nos. 
26, 27, 3.75¢. to 3.80¢.; No. 28, 4c. to 4.25e. 

Old Material.—There is a better demand for almost 
everything, but Steel is particularly strong; others about 
the same as last week. Bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards would be about as follows: Choice Rail- 
road Scrap, $17.75 to $18.50; Country Scrap, $15.50 to 
$16; No. 2 Light (Ordinary), $12 to $12.50; No. 2 Light 
(Forge), $13.75 to $14.25; Machinery Cast, $13.75 to 
$14.25; Heavy Steel, $16.50 to $16.75: Old Steel Rails. 
$16.75 to $17; Old Iron Rails, $18.50 to $19.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $11.50 to $12; Cast Borings, $7.25 to $7.50; Old 
Car Wheels, $16.50 to $17; Iron Axles, $22 to $23: Steel 
Axles, $17 to $18. 


inn, 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., Sept. 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The market for Pig Iron is in a very fair condition 
just now. If another 50c. could be added to the price- 
list it would be called good. The wisdom of those who 
have been holding for the maximum quotations is now 
apparent. The situation is a strong one, and trading 
shows a healthy normal state of affairs. While there 
may possibly be a little Southern Iron yet to be had on 
the basis of the minimum figures it is generally recog- 
nized that there is but one price at which Iron can be 
had, and that is on the $10.50 Birmingham basis. The 
buying is chiefly confined to lots of less than 1000 tons, 
und mainly for this year’s delivery. The largest trans- 
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action reported is for about 10,000 tons of Pipe Foundry 
stock. Freight from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; 


from Hanging Rock district, $1.10. We quote, f.o.b. 

Cincinnati: 
ee a ree eae $13.50 to $13.75 
BOMENOTR CONE, Be Bo ccc ces ssaescsios 13.00 to 13.25 
ee Ee GO Bee ee ee 12.50 to 12.75 
re Se in cent eee ses 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern Coke,.No. 2 Soft............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.00 to 12.25 
SO SEA eer ee 14.60 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, NS hah) Ne ir aa, Sle 14.10 to 1460 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........-. 13.50 to 14.00 
AES Tere eer 13.75 to 14.00 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

i sa cae kina ewe Rea eee Ke $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, -. 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market is steady and un- 
changed. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in 
earload lots, 1.60c., with half extras; same in small lots, 
1.80¢., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.55c., 
with half extras; Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.80c.; 
Plates, 4 inch and heavier, 1.90c. to 2¢.; 3-16 inch, 2.10e.; 
Sheets, No. 16, 2.90c. to 3c. 

Old Material.—No change to note in conditions. Mar- 
ket is rather quiet. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad 
Serap, per net ton, $13.50 to $14; Cast Railroad and Ma- 
cine Scrap, $12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $19 to $20; Iron 
Rails, $17.25 to $18.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$14.75 to $15.25; short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, 
$16.75 to $17. All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the 
basis of gross tons. 


<i 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OuIO, September 17, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—One of the rumors which caused some 
comment wis that the vesselmen are not at all satisfied 
with the rates and will insist upon an advance later in 
the year. The United States Steel Corporation have, in 
the endeavor to maintain a steady market during the 
summer, taken all of the tonnage presented at rates 
which would hardly be warranted were the law of sup- 
ply and demand to rule in the chartering of tonnage. 
The result has been that while rates have been well 
maintained the dispatch has been so poor that the vessel- 
men have been able to make but a moderate per cent. of 
the rates offered onthe basis of good dispatch at those rates. 
To recoup themselves, therefore, the vessel interests are in- 
clined to insist that better rates be paid on the movement 
during the late fall. This demand naturally presupposes 
the shipment of enough material late in the year to war- 
rant the chartering of wild tonnage. The rates at pres- 
ent remain steady at the quotations which have pre- 
vailed all during the summer: Eighty cents from Duluth, 
70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. The de- 
mand for tonnage is good in all quarters. 

Pig Iron.—There is a better tone all the way through 
inis week to the Pig Iron market, and there are abun- 
dant indications now of good business ahead. The sales 
ot foundry grades have been heavy and the demand is 
still good. The furnaces are now without any Iron on 
their stock piles and all sales that are made are de- 
pendent entirely upon the production. Deliveries in con- 
sequence are very uncertain and no promises of promuti- 
tude in shipment are made. The prices hold as they have 
been during the last*’few months at $14 to $14.25 for No. 
1, Valley furnace, and $13.50 to $13.75 in the Valley. Re 
ports nave come in this week of some sales of Basic Iron 
made during the last week. The reports are that quite a 
volume of business has been done. The reported price 
obtained is $15, although this is hardly the established 
price of the market. Some inquiries were made during 
the week for material, and when $15 was named the or- 
ders were withheld. Bessemer producers are expecting 
some encouraging developments as a result of the close 
of the strike of the Amalgamated Association. A few 
inquiries came in the first part of this week, but the 
market is hardly alive yet to the fact that the strike is 
over and until that time has come there will be but little 
buying. Nominal quotations are $15.25. 
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Finished Material.—The Billet market is still quite 
strong. The premiums vary according to the need of the 
purchaser and the supply of the dealer. The demand for 
Structural Material still keeps up, and the specifications 
on former orders are alone heavy enough to keep the mills 
constantly employed. Deliveries are not promised in less 
time than two months and sometimes 90 days are asked 
in which to make deliveries. The price holds at 1.70c. 
Plates are in moderate demand, although the ship orders 
have about all been placed. The price holds at 1.70c. 
The news of the end of the strike of the Amalgamated 
Association is bot expected to make much difference in the 
Sheet market for some time to come. Orders anticipat- 
ing the end of this strike have been placed before now 
which will keep the mills busy for some time to come. 
The excessive prices which have been charged will likely 
moderate some soon, as the quotations have been in a 
measure speculative, the material being sold mostly out 
of stock. The market has heard of a possible reduction 
in the price of Sheets and Tin Plate. Bar Iron will 
hardly be affected, as the idle Bar producing capacity 
has not been a strong factor in the market at any time, 
consequently the resumption will not add largely to the 
supply. Steel Bars are still sold at 1.50c, and Iron Bars 
at 1.52%4c. 

Old Iron.—The scrap trade this week has been prom- 
ising. Some good sized sales have been reported during 
the week and the market shows good business ahead. 
The reports are that the mills which are just now re- 
suming operatious have but little, if any, stock on hands 
and replenishing sales in large amounts are expected. 
The prices have not changed in the least, quotations be- 
ing as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $15 net; Heavy Steel, $15 
gross; Steel Rails, $15 gross; Cast Borings, $6 net; 
Wrought Turnings, $10 net. 
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Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 16, 1901. 

The tone of the Iron market the past week was de- 
cidedly better than it has been for some time past, and 
sales were larger. It was a difficult matter to fill or- 
ders for some grades, and they seemed to be the ones 
most in demand. The consequence was prices were firm- 
ly maintained. But there was no advance in values. 
Foundry grades were scarce, and in very good demand. 
We have now in this district six furnaces out of blast 
for various reasons, and this cuts a material figure in 
production. It is conservative to say that current sales 
are fully covering current output. There is a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to put the market up and an ad- 
vance of 25c. to 50c. is heralded for this week. But 
there is another element in the trade which thinks that 
present prices will prevail. Some sales of No. 2 Foun- 
dry were made at $10.50, and some were made at 
$10.75. The demand was mainly for nearby delivery, 
though there was some business booked for the last 
quarter of the year. Basic Iron was quiet. It would 
have been difficult to obtain had there been a demand 
for it. No. 3 Foundry was sold at $10 to $10.25. Gray 
Forge went at $9.25 to $9.50, the bulk of the sales being 
at the higher values. 

In Steel the production has been increased since 
last report and efficiency in the furnace practice has 
been improved. There is gossip that plans are about 
completed for doubling the capacity of the Steel plant, 
but officials will not confirm it. That considerable ad- 
ditions will be made to the productive capacity of the 
Tennessee Company it seems safe’ to assert. In just 
what lines this will be done is so far a secret the offi- 
cials are keeping to themselves. 

The business of the Birmingham Machine & Foundry 
Company has so increased of late that they have es- 
tablished an office in New York City to care principal- 
ly for their export business. 

Mining operations are being prosecuted with vigor, 
and the demand for Coal has stood up wonderfully well. 
Improvements are being made all over the district, and 
the Tennessee Company will be a leader in their ex- 
tent and cost. All our industries seem to be flourish- 
ing and to have all they can comfortably care for. 
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Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BuiLpinc, September 18, 1901.—\ By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Bessemer Iron market seems to be 
slightly firmer in tone. In the latter part of August and 
early in September, when some of the large Steel plants 
were closed, there was a surplus of Bessemer [ron and 
it was offered for quick shipment in some cases as low 
as $14.75 a ton, at furnace. These were only stray lots, 
however, and have all been cleaned up. ‘To-day the mar- 
ket seems to be all of $15 to $15.10 for small lots at the 
outside furnaces, while the Bessemer Furnace Associa- 
tion is holding [ron nominally at $15.25, at furnace. 
Two large Steel plants are reported to have bought a 
round lot of Bessemer Lron at a price equal to about $15. 
at furnace. Gray Forge is quiet and is held at about 
$12.75. at furnace, or $13.50, Pittsburgh. Foundry Lron 
is in better demand, but prices are no higher. We quote 
Bessemer Tron at $15 to $15.10 in small lots and $15.25 
in round lots, at the furnace, equal to $15.75 to $16, 
Pittsburgh. Forge Lron is $13.50 and No. 2 Foundry $14 
to $14.25, Pittsburgh. 

Billets. Demand for Steel is for small lots only, and 
for prompt shipment we quote Billets for September and 
October shipment at $24.50 to $25, maker's mill. It is 
claimed that above $25 has been paid for several small 
lots of Billets where the sellers contracted to ship out 
within a specified time. 

(By Mail.) 

It is not believed that the death of President McKin- 
ley will seriously interfere with business. The state- 
ment of President Roosevelt that he will carry out the 
policy of the lamented President has already done much 
to restore confidence. All the industrial works, includ- 
ing Carnegie Steel Company, Jones & Laughlins, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire and other plants will be closed down 
on Thursday, the day of the funeral. Business of all 
kinds will be suspended as far as possible. The settle- 
ment of the strike on terms dictated entirely by the Steel 
Hoop, Tin Plate and Sheet companies gives general sat- 
isfaction. The idle mills are rapidly getting in shape 
for starting and most of them will be in operation within 
a week. The terms of settlement are referred to fully 
elsewhere in thisissue. There is nothing of special inter- 
esc to note in the Iron trade aside from the above. There 
is a good volume of business, and the fact that the mills 
are so far behind in deliveries would seem to indicate 
that present prices will be maintained for the balance 
of the year at least, except for such products as Tubes 
and Sheets, values of which are abnormally high. 

Rails.— Report has it that the tonnage of Rails placed 
for next year is much larger than generally supposed, 
and is said to aggregate close to 250,000 tons. We quote 
at $28, at mill. 

Ferromanganese.— We quote foreign Ferro at $52.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. Small lots 
of domestic bring $55 to $60 per ton. 

Plates.— Official prices of Plates have been reaffirmed 
and will likely remain unchanged for some time. There 
is only a fair volume of business, tonnage having fallen 
off a good deal lately. A great many Plates are being 
used in the building of tank cars for the Texas oil fields. 
We quote: Tank Plate, 4 inch thick up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh: Flange and Boiler 
Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; 
Still Bottom Steel, 1.80c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less 
than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more 
than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch 
in thickness, $1 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; 
No. 9, 85 extra. These quotations are based on cartoad 
lots. with 5c. extra for less than carload lots. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Structural Material.__No large jobs have been given 
out lately, but a good many small orders are being 
placed which amount to a good deal of tonnage. The 
structural mills are all filled up for the balance of this 
year. There is no change in prices. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60¢.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.: 


" 


Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.: smaller sizes, 
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L55e. to 1.60¢e.; Zees, 1.60e.; Tees, 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 
1.40¢. to 1.4oc., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Settlement of the strike will result in some 
of the idle mills of the American Steel Hoop Company 
vetting started this week, and the supply of Steel Bars 
will be materially increased. There is a good demand 
and the market is very strong. Prompt Steel Bars are 
held at 1.50¢., at mill. Contracts for extended delivery 
can still be placed on the basis of 1.40c., at mill, for Bes- 
semer, with the usual advances for Open Hearth stock 
und high carbons. We quote Common Iron Bars at 
1.50¢., Valley, for prompt shipment. It is probable that 
on desirable contracts for extended delivery Iron Bars 
could be bought at 1.45¢., Valley. 

Sheets.—Now that the strike is over, the supply of 
Sheets will soon be materially increased and buyers will 
vet more prompt deliveries. The leading Sheet interest are 
behind in deliveries, and it will be several months be- 
tor they have caught up with back orders. The outside 
inills are also well filled up for balance of this year, and 
present high prices of Sheets for the next two or three 
months seem assured. Some of the outside mills have 
sold a good deal of tonnage of Sheets for delivery next 
year, but without a fixed price, the official prices of the 
leading Sheet interest to govern these contracts. The 
leading Sheet interest quotes prices of Sheets for fu- 
ture delivery as follows: On lots in 500 bundles or more 
of Black Sheets, one pass through cold rolls: Nos. 10, 11, 
and 12, 2.30¢.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.40c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 
2.50¢c.; Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 
2.70c.; Nos. 25and 26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.90¢e.; No. 29, 3c.; No. 
29, 3.15¢.; No. 30, 3.25¢c. On lots less than 500 bundles the 
American Sheet Steel Company will not make shipments 
except through jobbers, and for direct shipments from 
mill in less than carload lots an extra charge of 10c. per 
100 Ibs. is made. Galvanized Sheets are held at 70, 10 
and 5 off in lots of 500 bundles and over, and at 70 and 
10 in smaller lots. Galvanized Sheets for spot shipment 
are held at 65 and 5 off. Prices for Sheets for shipment 
within 60 to 90 days are higher and outside mills are 
quoting for November and December, on the basis of 
about 3.25c. for No. 27 and 3.35c. for No. 28; on Galva- 
nized, 70 and 5 is quoted. Sheets for prompt shipment 
bring still higher prices, No. 27 is selling at about 3.65c. 
to 3.75¢., and No. 28 from 3.75c. up to 4c. These prices 
are for spot shipment. Galvanized Sheets for this and 
next month are selling for small lots at 60 off, and in 
carloads at 65 off. 

Tubular Goods,—The strike has been settled and the 
idle mills of the National Tube Company, consisting of 
Riverside, Pennsylvania, Continental and National 
works at McKeesport, will be started up in a few days. 
Jobbers are still able to get very high prices on small 
lots of Pipe for prompt shipment and quote about as 
follows: \& to 1 inch, 40 per cent. off; Galvanized, 20 per 
cent. off; 14-inch, Black, 50 per cent. off; Galvanized, 30 
per cent. off; 1144 to 10 inch, Black, 55 per cent. off; Gal- 
vanized, 40 per cent. The prices quoted by the National 
Tube Company in carload lots to consumers for forward 
delivery are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Black. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
a Ss 5-6 Kh eke Se Sew Oe kee emis lees 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
S. « Ss. a J. 
OS as eye te are 58 53% 
. SSS ae er re Pike 63 59 
ey Oe ne re hein ae 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8S. &8, I. J. 
a ee ee ae ate iran re 53%, 59 
3% to 4 inch.. Oe Re RR Pe 59 55 
4% to 12% inch..... Fel ce es bacunces wi) 57% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
fo BO ee ee 60 
De eT EE saci Sawin sno 6 66 ao ccna} Ges mo o% 59 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1%4.inch and 2% inch.................05. 43% 
1% inch to 2% inch........... Es ye PE tae oo 43 
NN NENG (iia ony ig ind wiles he 'al'e wi Since view Oe v6 53 


Skelp.—The market is active and prompt Skelp is 
hard to obtain. We quote Grooved Iron at 2c., and 
Sneared at 2.05c. 


Scrap.—Now that the Steel strike is over, dealers in 
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lron and Steel Scrap believe the market will consider- 
ably improve and they expect higher prices. It is 
claimed there is very little Scrap in stock, and with so 
many idle mills starting, some kinds of Scrap will be 
very scarce and are bound to be higher. There is a high 
range in prices being quoted by the different dealers, 
some asking much higher prices than others. We quote: 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $15.50 to $16, net ton; Busheling, 
$13 to $13.50; Old Lron Rails, $20 to $21 a gross ton, Val- 
ley mill Cast Iron Bearings, $7; Heavy Mailing Stock, 
$15 to $15.50; Turnings, $11; Old Horseshoes, $13.50 to 
$14; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, running below 
0.035 in phosphorus, $18 to $18.50; Old Car Wheels, 
$16.50 to $17. All above are gross tons except where 
net is given. 

Connellsville Coke. Of the 21,747 ovens in the Con- 
nellsville region, 19,341 are active and 2406 idle. Output 
last week was 223,555 tons, a gain over previous week of 
more than 16,000 tons. Most of the works in the region 
ran six days last week, the Frick Coke Company running 
all their works full time. Shipments were 10,193 cars. 
We continue to quote strictly Connellsvile Furnace Coke 
at $1.75 to $2, and 72-hour Foundry at $2.25 to $2.50 a 
ton; Main Line Furnace Coke is being offered on con- 
tract at $1.50 to $1.60 and Foundry at $1.75 to $2 a ton. 
Some brands of Main Line Coke for prompt shipment 
have been sold below $1.50 a ton. 





St. Louis. 

CHEMICAL BUILDING, September 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.: 

Pig Iron.—-In the Pig lron market a very satisfactory 
condition seems to exist, and the outlook for a heavy 
business later on is very promising, and on all sides are 
reported numerous inquiries and an exceeding good de- 
mand for this time of the year. The furnaces are well 
booked for several months ahead, and there is no in- 
clination to shade present prices. We quote as follows 
for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $14.25 to $14.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry........ ..-. 13.50to 18.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 12.50 to 12.75 
I op arin ol Giese Wide bw ae eee 14.00 to 14.25 
eS ire ee 13.50 to 13.75 


GING a ecea Sb kc ete wes ose ee a 

Bars.—No let up in the demand for Bars is reported, 
and with the settlement of the strike a very general 
broadening of the market is expected. Plenty of new 
orders can be had, and with the resumption of the mills 
to their full capacity deliveries can be more promptly 
met. Prices remain the same, and we quote Iron Bars, 
1.65¢. to 1.75¢.; Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c. Jobbers quote 
Iron Bars, 1.95c. to 2c.; Steel, 2.05e. to 2.15c., full ex- 
tras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The same strong and 
steady demand in Light and Heavy Rails continues, and 
with the culmination of the strike the mills can soon 
meet the requirements of delivery. A heavy tonnage is 
now reported from the large railroads, and the orders to 
come from this quarter are expected to be on a liberal 
scale. Track Supplies are in very good demand and 
prices remain firm. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 
1.95¢.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.75¢. to 2.90¢c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.05c. 

Pig Lead.—A fair demand continues in the Pig Lead 
market, with no changes in prices since our last report. 
Soft Missouri is quoted at 4.25c. to 4.25%c., and Chem- 
ical at 4.30c¢. and 4.35c. 

Spelter.—The improved condition in the Spelter mar- 
ket continues, and prices are a shade better; as high as 
$3.90 is quoted. 





New York. 


NEw York, September 18, 1901. 
Pig Iron.—While earlier in the month there was some 
buying on the part of some of the pipe interests, no 
transactions of moment have been closed during the past 
week, which has been rather quiet. Inquiries are being 


received for export, but prices abroad are so low that 
even with the low freights offering American shippers 
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‘hus 
far only about 800 tons have been placed for shipment 


would net considerably less than the home market. 


to Italy, and the business was done at a sacrifice. We 
quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Lrons, No. 1, $16 
to $17.50; No. 2 X, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14 to 
$14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee and Ala- 
bama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1 Soft, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 
Soft. $14.25 to $14.50; No. 3 Foundry, $13.25 to $13.50; 
No. 4 Foundry, $12.75 to $13.25; Gray lorge, $12.75 to 
S13. 


Steel Rails.— Although there are some good inquiries 
in the market for next year, we are quite unable to trace 
the large volume of business which it is claimed by 
Western dispatches has been done lately. We quote $28 
for Standard Sections, $33 to $33.50 for Girder Rails, and 
$22 to $23 for Relayers. We quote Spikes, 1.80c. to 
L.85e¢.; Splice Kars, 1.50e. to 1.60¢.; Hexagon Track Bolts, 
2.05¢. to 2.70¢., at mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Structural mills are ex- 
ceedingly well employed, and for this season of the year 
there has never been so much business in sight. Aside 
from a lot of about 4000 tons for a large new plant at 
Buffalo, taken by a tidewater works, nothing of any im- 
portance has been closed during the last week. Locally 
the complete stoppage of the demand for Beams for 
apartment houses is noticed. This is the result of the 
iaw which weut into effect on August 1 and which calls 
for a larger area of air shafts, &e. Builders claim that 
under the restrictions imposed it does not pay to put up 
apartment houses. In the Plate market an easing tend- 
ency is noticed in Universals. We quote as fol- 
lows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75¢. to 
1.80¢c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80e.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 2¢.; Sheared Steel Plates are 
1.80e. to 1.85¢. for Tank, 1.90e. to 1.95e. for Flange, 2c, to 
2.05¢e. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 
2.25¢e. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75e. for Flange, and 3.25c. for 
lire Box. Refined Bars are 1.58e. to 1.60¢.; Soft Steel 
Lars, 1.62%4ec. to 1.65e. 


Metal Market. 


NEw York, September 18, 1901. 
Pig Tin.—Considerable business was transacted dur- 
ing the week under review, but it was principally for 
future delivery, shipments to be made up to the end of 
the year. The market fluetuated somewhat and de- 
clined to-day on the strength of the sharp break in Lon- 





don. The closing prices named here to-day are as fol- 
lows: Spot and September, 25.20e. to 25.30c.; October, 


25.15¢. to 25.35¢.; November, 25e. to 25.15¢.; December, 
24.75¢. to 25c. The London market to-day closed £114 
2s. 6d. for spot and £112 10s. for futures. The Dutch 
Government announced to-day that they would sell the 
same quantity of Banca next year as was sold this 
year, which was about 2500 tons every two months. The 
shipments from the Straits for the first half of this 
month amounted to 2070 tons, as against 2290 tous for 
the same period of last year. It is expected, however, 
that the total for this month will be considerably above 
the total of the month of September of last year, as 
during the latter half of September, 1900, shipments 
were very light, the aggregate for the month being but 
3650 tons. 


Copper.—The market is dull and nominal. Very little 
business is being negotiated. The controversy regarding 
the large unsold stock of the principal producers has 
without doubt had a bad effect on business, and while 
it was generally believed that these stocks were very 
large, it was not generally thought that they aggregated 
the alleged 135,000,000 Ibs. Lake is quoted at 16\4c.; 
Electrolytic, 1644c. to 16%c., and Casting, 15%4¢. to 16%c. 
The London market to-day quoted £67 5s. for spot and 
£67 12s. 6d. for futures. Best Selected advanced 10 shil- 
lings, being quoted £74 10s. Exports thus far this month 
aggregate 3300 tons and the imports amount to 2800 tons. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change, either in general con- 
ditions or prices, in this country. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company continue to quote 4.3714. for 
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Desilverized, New York, and 4.32%4c., St. Louis. The 
London market has declined to £12. 


Spelter—Is firmer, owing to the settlement of the 
steel strike. The galvanizers have purchased more free- 
ly, and the geveral consuming interests have done like- 
wise, fearing a marked advance, which was calculated 
to follow the re-entering of the galvanizing interests into 
the market. We are informed, however, that the Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Company were using considerably more 
Spelter than was generally thought, as the works which 
were not affected by the strike were operated beyond 
their normal capacity to compensate for the loss at the 
mills that were shut down. Spot and September were 
quoted at the close to-day at 4.05c. to 4.10c., October 4c. 
to 4.10c., and the St. Louis market at 3.90c. London is 
dull at £16 15s. There are renewed rumors regarding 
progress in the direction of an international consolida- 
tion of Zine interests. We are informed that the nego- 
tiations which have been pending for some time in Eu- 
rope, looking toward a restricted production, are nearing 
a successful termination. It is said that the Belgian pro- 
ducers have been standing in the way somewhat, but 
are expected to be brought into line very shortly. There 
have also been recent negotiations here in the direction 
of bringing the American miners and smelters together. 
Certain large interests which are of great importance 
and which have throughout all similar negotiations held 
back from any of the proposed schemes, are taking a 
similar stand and show no disposition to enter the pres- 
ent agreement. It is hoped by the promoters of the Eu- 
ropean combination that an agreement can be arrived at 
with the American producers restricting the amount of 
zinc ores exported from this country. On the whole, 
while the European negotiations may be progressing 
favorably, there is at present apparently no assurance of 
success as regards the American end of the transaction. 
A representative of certain American interests is now 
abroad and is mentioned in connection with the Eu- 
ropean proceedings, but it is believed in the trade that 
he is representing more particularly his own concern 
rather than any combined interests of this country. 


Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. 
and Cookson’s 10%4%c. Outside brands are sold for 8c. 


Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis of 
6c. for lots not covered by yearly contracts. 


Quicksilver.—There is no change. The price quoted 
is $51 per flask of 761% Ibs. in lots of 50 flasks and more, 
London is unchanged at £9. 


Tin Plate.—The only change to be noted is the prob- 
able resumption of operations at the mills within a very 
short time. Whatever mills are operating are running 
on orders taken some time ago. Of these the Ameri- 
ean Tin Plate Company have enough to fill the mills for 
practically the balance of this year. The company con- 
tinue to quote for the balance of this year on a basis 
of $4.19 per box of Standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New 
York, and $4 per box, f.o.b. mills. The London quota- 
tion has declined 4% pence to 15 shillings 41%4 pence. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs. : 

Product 


Reporting Oustide Total U.S. foreign U. 8. 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 


First half 1895.... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 215 
Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
OE ea. 155,497 15,700 171,197 86.178 64,722 
First half 1896.... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 658,216 
Second half 1896... 95.314 7,200 102,514 43.941 67,287 
Total 1896........ 199.494 14,400 203,894 86,1 125,503 


First half 1897....103.651 5,000 108,651 44.263 64,870 
Second half 1897...100,555 6,900 107,455 44.007 64,340 
wetel. B07... ..06 204.206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898....112.687 7,800 120,487 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898...103,535 10,250 113.785 43.674 76.831 


Total 216,222 18.050 234,272 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899....111,987 12.500 124.487 43,629 56,460 
Second hs 118.818 18.900 137,719 45,611 63, 

Total 230,806 31,400 262.206 89,240 119.811 





First half 1900....114.177 20,400 134.577 43,153 90.747 
Second half 1900...113:810 201400 134.104 46.278 69.335 


SS fo eae 227,987 40.800 268,681 89.431 160,082 
First half 1901....112.794 20,600 133,394 46,847 50.027 
5S Se 18,585 3,400 21,985 9,254 6,824 
August, 1901...... 19,267 3,400 22,667 8,180 6,840 
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The Corn Harvester. 


BY R. L. ARDREY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A new industry that bids fair to become a large 
factor in the consumption of iron and steel is the manu- 
facture of corn harvesters and corn husking and fodder 
shredding machines. It is estimated that about 35,000 
corn harvesters have been sold this year, requiring more 
than 25,000 tons of iron and steel. Sales would have 
been much larger had the manufacturers been able to 
obtain materials, as it was discovered, when too late, 
that the demand was much greater than had been esti- 
mated. Between 8000 and 10,000 husking and shredding 
machines will be sold before the season closes; nearly as 
many as the annual output of threshing machines. 

Within a few years the sales of corn harvesters will 
undoubtedly exceed 100,000 machines annually, as com- 
pared with an average output of about 150,000 grain 
binders. The acreage of corn is nearly twice the area 
seeded to wheat in the United States, while a corn bind- 
er will cover littlke more than half as much ground in a 
day as a grain binder. TLe corn binder is even more 
necessary to the econom'cal and progressive farmer than 
the grain binder. If the labor could be had at ordinary 
farm wages, wheat could be cut by hand with cradles 
and bound by hand from the swath at about the same 
cost as when harvested with a twine binder, including 
the labor of shocking in both cases. It is the scarcity of 
labor that makes the twine binder a necessity to the 
farmer; and the same scarcity of labor is being felt 
throughout the West in the corn husking season, and 
will prove very serious should the present demand for 
labor in manufacturing industries continue for a few 
years. 

From another point of view the corn binder is a more 
valuable and profitable machine to the farmer than the 
grain binder. Corn is popularly looked upon as a cereal 
crop, when, in fact, it is as much a grass as a cereal. 
The yield of fodder to the acre is as great in tonnage 
as an average crop of hay, and this fodder, when 
“ shredded,” is practically equal to hay in feeding value. 
The grain binder adds nothing to the value of the wheat 
crop, but the corn binder, by enabling the farmer to 
harvest his fodder crop, practically doubles his financial 
returns from his corn field. Heretofore the farmers of 
the West have been unable to save this enormously 
valuable fodder crop, because the labor has not been 
available to cut and shock it by hand. They have been 
unable to do more than to drive through the field with 
a wagon and husk the ears from the stalks, leaving the 
fodder to bleach and rot on the ground. 

Fortunately for the farmer the manufacture of corn 
harvesters is in the hands of very strong companies. 
The McCormick Harvesting Machine Company and the 
Deering Harvester Company of Chicago make more than 
two-thirds of the entire output. The McCormick ma- 
chine is of the vertical type. The machine straddles the 
row, gathering up and cutting the stalks, and binding 
them in the vertical position. The Deering is a _ hori- 
zontal binder, gathering the stalks with dividers which 
straddle the row in the same manner as the McCormick, 
but dropping them into a horizontal binding attachment. 
Both machines do good work, the question which is the 
better being as hotly disputed in the field as a question 
of politics on which men take sides. Both companies 
placed their machines on the market in 1895, and have 
improved them to a degree that makes their action as 
satisfactory in the field as the grain binders of 20 years 
ago. D. M. Osborne & Co. of Auburn, N. Y., have also 
built a machine of the vertical type, similar to the Mc- 
Cormick, for several years, and have an extensive trade. 
The Johnston Harvester Company of Batavia, [Il., 
within the past year or two have introduced a similar 
machine, which is reported very successful. Aultman, 
Miller & Co. of Akron, Ohio, the pioneer manufacturers 
of Buckeye harvesting machines, have introduced qa hori- 
zontal binder similar in many respects to the Deering. 
It is understood that the Plano Mfg. Company of Chi- 
cago are experimenting with a horizontal machine, se 
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Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. 
$10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Com..... ...... 3 - 3% 
meeenvoee Bm. Bicyele Co.,. Prati... cccnce csvevers 
10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Bonds.... ...... = sseeees 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com.. 29%-29% 28 -28% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§.. -86 83 -85 
ee, ID, Ecc icccces | (ttewee © = =—=—6 oneves 
ee  ) : 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*..... Me. ima 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel*........... 25%4-26% 2414-25 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron..... ...... 92%-95% 
NT ee ee er 
SE DOO SOO Comcieie Bieel, FreEecccccs cocces sovese 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel|i§$§... ...... - 2% 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com.. 46 -46% 4414-451, 
8,850,000 International Pump, Pref... ...... = «sss. 
11,000,000 International Silver....... 2.226. as eneee 
10,750,000 Penna., new, Com., Phila.. ...... = cseoss 
16,500,000 Penna., new, Pref., Phila.g. ...... «= seeeee 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com....... «....-- 39 -39% 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref........ . eee 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com.. 15 -17% 11%-13% 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref.. 654%4-69% 60%-63% 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & L, Com. ....--. sa ueee 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield 8S. & 1, Pref.g. ...... se eues 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... 6214-64% 59 -61 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steel]]......... wseeee ce vees 
510,361,300 U.S. Steel Co., Com.||||.... 43%-44% 40%4-41% 
508,511,200 U. 8S. Steel Co., Pref.||].... 93%4-945% 90 -91% 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S.ff....cc00e ceevee  cevvce 


Closing 


Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales. 
bbhekew whasées - 8% penne re 800 
SSbude #§ ¢emeds ee -15 15 100 
jain aa's 29 -29% 2914-29% 29%-30 30 6,400 
repeat’ 84%-85 854%, 84 -84% 84 3,100 

wake dttieun ‘eiesieude pate 100 
wate wun 25 -26 2556-25%% 2514-25% 25% 33,150 
nb eees 97 -99% 98 -99% 99%-102 99% 11,500 
iatores 2% rer aaa aes 400 

441-45 4514-45% 3 3=— iw ww ke er 2,200 
dies dlhwieesea -84 -85 85 600 
eT? ae TT ee 6 - 6% - 6% 6% 600 
bec -87 -87 tbe gre — "100 
nahin aes 3914-415 401%4-41% -41% 41% 2,600 
ieee 8  oeiewend -81 -81 81 300 
Sante to's 13%-15 14 -14%  14%-15 15 83,900 
wionetérs 64%-67 66 -66% 66 -67% 67% 28,000 
eer —e wWeitkga- ~~ wearices 100 
ee 80 -80% aaa scala Leda ate 200 

61%-63% 63 -64% 63144-6444 63% 18,600 
étwkkie  wrakine - 6% - 6% ee 200 

43 -44% 43%-441% 43-44 44 234,600 

93 -94%  93%-941% 93%-94% 04%, 111,600 
ee 7 - 7 - 7 ees 550 





Preferred stocks 7% cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7 
Ca —?+ ccna Common ; $555.000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. + 
dividend. 


# Non-Cu, 
6 # guaranteed by Beth, Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. 4 Ex- 


§§ New stock. | Par $10. tt Par $30, $1 paid in. {| Authorized 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000.000 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢; Cambria Iron Co., guaranteed 4 * per 


amnum on $50 par by Cambria Steel Co. ; Camvria Iron Co., $218 000 6 ¢ deventure 20-year bonds, 1917, 
Diamond tute Steel Co, property leased from Diamond State steel 

totai capital $2,000.000; Intervational Pump: Blake & Knowles 8. P.Co $1,000,000 6; 

cu. pref.; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000.000 5 ¢ Steelton Ist, 1917. $2,000,000 5 ¢ Sparrow's Point 


Cambria Steel Co. : 


7%, $1,000.000 7 « 
idated, botb plaats; thlehem tron, 
Iron & Steel, none; Warwick [ron & 


D yable option 5 years, assumed by 
0. at 4% on $1,000,000, $7.50 on Steel stock paid in, 
Tennessee C., 1. & R. R. Co., $8,467,000 6 ¢g, $1,114,000 
Ist, 1922. $4,000,000 consol- 


1.351.000 5 ¢ maturing 1907. interest and principal guaranteed by Bethlehe Yo. ; i 
teel, none; Celorado Fuel & tron Co., Col Py eo 


Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 ¢ $830.000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. 


Mort., 6 < $2,643,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2.674,000, also outstanding $2,000.000 preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffleld St. & I. Co. 


Sloss I. & S. first mortg 
also Am. 8, & W. Co, $1 


6 %, $2,000,000, Sluss i. & S. general mortgage 444% $2,000,000. 
656, Federal steel Co. $9,822.000 Illinois 5 #, $7,417,000 E. J.& E.R R. 5%, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 %, $6,742,000 D. & I. R. 


U. 8. Steel Corporation $304,000.000 5 ¢ gold bonds, 


R. R. 5% $1,000,000 2d D. & L. R. R. R. 6 %, $10,000 land grant D. & 1. R. R.R.5%; National Steel $2,561,000 6 <. 











that the majority of the large manufacturers of harvest- 
ing machines are now interested in this new industry. 

The first attempt at the invention of a corn harvester 
was made more than 50 years ago by E. W. Quincy of 
Illinois. His machine was tested, unsuccessfully, in a 
corn field that is now covered by the city of Bloomington. 
Quincy spent all his life in futile efforts to perfect this 
machine, but lived to see the corn harvesters of the 
Deering and McCormick companies, then going through 
the experimental stages, on exhibition at the Columbian 
Exposition. It is estimated that these two companies 
spent nearly $1,000,000 on patents and experimental 
work before they were avie to build successful ma- 
chines. 


ii, 
< 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Steel stocks moved in sympathy with the general 
market during the past week, declining sharply on the 
announcement of the death of the President, recovering 
on Monday, showing weakness on Tuesday and to-day 
advancing again. Reports are current that the Ameri- 
can Can Company are making large earnings. 





Bid. Asked 
WE TRE, GOMOD: 056. o's os ic'e vce cedar cesevenes 143 éu 
MB. W. Bllom, preferred... ..cccccccvcccvcsscccece 130 140 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock..........+eeeeee rece eeee 79 82 
Empire Iron & Steel, common............--.+++4 4 5 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred...........- inal me 35 
National Enam. & St., common............. + 28 
National Enam. & St., preferred..........-.-+-++ 84 85 
EE SEs pnb Kcaee en Sew eenesevereseccvesanee 5 5% 
Otis Blevator, COMMOR.......cccccccceccrseccer 32% 32% 
Otis Elevator, preferred..........eeeseeccereree 96 98 
Pratt & Whitney, preferred.........-.-+-+sseee- 85 90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common........... 6 7 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred.......... 33 35 
UW, G Bresectile. 2. cccccreccccccceccccccces . +119 Pans 
Oe Be, COR i ccna sees cerearascceeneses 7 > 
ee, Be. Be Oe ee MO hee a Saker ceeeeeceeesecocnse 44 46 
H. R. Worthington, preferred............----++5 111 4 
American Can Company, common...........--«+. 24% 251% 
American Can Company, preferred.............+. 74% 75 


The stockholders of the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat 
Company, at Pittsburgh, have decided to increase the 
capital from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000. The additional 
capital will be used to buy out existing gas companies 
and make extensions to old lines and buy new ones. 


_ The Torrington Company.—From Boston come the 
following figures relative to the Torrington Company: 


Re ceipts. 








no ; 1901. 1900. 
Dividends Excelsior Needle Company..... $100,000 $200,000 
Rentals Excelsior Needle Company....... 107,500 100,000 
Dividends, interest and miscellaneous re- 
IEE SOs ad Aw we wake bk ha wine ake Pe bec 77,627 12,770 
Ty. ile 08 ace ard SWS Sr sik a aieie dan $285,127 $312,771 
Payments. 
Dividends and interest................. $280,000 $280,000 
Salaries and directors’ fees............. 7,920 10,299 
Miscellaneous expenditures.............. 3,099 2.079 
+ ND hae aver cena cvasahicswons’ $291,019 $292,379 
Cash and cash assets, September........ 192,801 198,693 


President Skinner says: “ The business of the various 
companies which are owned by your company has been 
satisfactory during the past year. Almost every line 
of product has been increased. The English business, 
especially, is increasing, and promises before long to 
become a considerable factor as an income producer. 
The Standard Spoke & Nipple Company, of whose stock 
your company own a considerable majority, have done 
a fairly profitable business, but have charged off all 
their profits to capital account, deeming it wiser to do 
so for this their first year than to pay any dividends.” 

The George A. Fuller Company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred 
stock, payable Ocfober 1. - 

The International Steam Pump Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on their com- 
mon stock, payable October 1. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 3% per cent., payable October 10. 

Dividends.—The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 15 cents per share on 
their common stock, payable September 25, also a divi 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 24. 
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The Wes..nghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 24 per 
cent. and an extra dividend of 3! per cent., payable 
October 10. she disbursement is the same as in the 
July quarter and calls for $660,000, 

The Union Switch & Signal Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared the regular dividends of 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock and 1 per cent. on the common, pay- 
able October 10. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared the regular quarterly aividend of 4] per 
cent. on the preferred and common stocks, payable Oc- 
tober 10. The preferred stock of this company has ad- 
vanced from 20 to 25 points in the last two weeks. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable September 30. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1°54 per cent. on 
the first preferred stock, payable October 1. 


_ 
—— 


The New York Machinery Market. 


NEW York, September 18, 19v1. 

As should naturally be expected at this time, there 
was a general quieting down of business. It was, how- 
ever, not the lull that precedes a depression of business, 
for the tone of the inquiries received and the replies to 
the solicitation of orders reflected clearly the continuance 
of confidence in the financial standing and national policy 
of the Government. 

Earlier in the week under review a waiting policy on 
the part of purchasers made itself manifest. The last two 
or three days have furnished an assurance of confidence 
on the part of consumers. It is believed in the trade 
that based on present indications every hope of a con- 
tinuance of the recent prosperous conditions is justified. 

A few weeks ago there was talk of the advancing of 
prices in certain lines of machine tools built in the vicin- 
ity of Cincinnati. Now there comes a confirmation of 
tnese reports in the shape of ward to the trade that these 
arrangements are progressing and that the advance may 
be expected in a short time. From all sections of the 
country reports are heard to the effect that shops are 
filled with work and on certain classes of machine tools 
deliveries are now being named several months distant. 
In respect to the machine tools there is nothing to deny 
the fact that the situation is sound and tends rather 
toward stiffening than otherwise. 

Builders of machinery for power generating purposes 
have a number of good prajects in view which through- 
out the summer have been held in abeyance. In some in- 
stances the verbal order has been given, but it has thus 
far been impossible to get the interested parties to sign 
the contracts. All signs point to a. good fall business. 
Most shops in this line are at least comfortably filled with 
work. The large boiler builders are rushed with work 
und are stil} talking of a possibility of higher prices, due 





to the advances in plates and tubes, but competition in 
this line continues very sharp and consequently no 
changes have been made as yet. While it might be ex- 
pected that the great order which the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company received last week from the New York Sub- 
way Company would fill their works for some time to 
come, this will not be the case at present, as the boilers 
will not be required for installation for more than a 
year. In connection with the tunnel work the electrical 
machinery is now the subject of interest and the question 
as to which of the great concerns will capture the order 
is commanding the attention of the trade. Owing to the 
tremendeus amount of accessories that will be required, 
not only in the construction and equipment of the power 
station but also in the road itself, including the numer- 
ous Stations, this work will continue to be the center of 
interest for many months to come. 

A 00d sized proposition which has been quietly 
working itself within focus for some months is now 
said te be almost ripe. The interested parties, the West 
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Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, Lave been exytensiy: 
purchasers during the last two or three years. The 
work now contemplated, we understand, is the estab- 
lishment of a 6000 horse-power plant at Piedmont, W. 
Va. None of the equipment for this plant has been pur- 
chased as yet. Plans and specifications are out, how 
ever, and estimates are being submitted. The New 
York offices of the concern are located at 309 Broadway. 
David Luke is in charge of the matter. 

Interest is being revived in the project of the Clark 
Thread Company of Kearny, N. J., which looks toward 
the establishment of a large central power station for 
the operating of their mills. This matter came up some 
time ago, but was dropped temporarily. At present the 
great mills in Kearny and Newark are being operated 
through a number of steam plants. The idea is to erect 
one large central plant to generate enough electricity to 
drive all of the mills, and thus wipe out the several 
smaller power plants. It is rumored in the trade that 
the matter is again being resurrected. 

Te expansion of the cement industry, which has been 
so marked during the last few years, continues, and con- 
sequently business in cement making machinery grows 
at a rapid pace. Several new projects in this line have 
just come up in the street. One that is attracting con- 
siderable attention is the erection of a large plant at 
Marksboro, N. J., by the Marksboro Cement Company. 
The buildings are being erected, and estimates are be- 
ing received for the machinery equipment. C. J. Curtin 
of SO William street is the engineer in charge who is 
to award the machinery contracts. 

At Vulcanite, N. J., the Vuleanite Portland Cement 
Company, whose principal offices are located in the 
Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, are making 
extensive improvements. A new mill to have a daily 
capacity of 2000 barrels per day is being erected. Con- 
tracts are being awarded by the Benneville Paste & 
Cement Company of Siegfried, Pa., for additional build- 
ings and the necessary equipment to increase their pro- 
duction materially. Another report in the street states 
that the Lehigh Portland Cement Company of Allen- 
town, Pa., contemplate the establishment of a Western 
plant. Mitchell, Ind., is named as the town selected. It 
will be recalled that this concern purchased heavily a 
few months ago for their Allentown plant. 

It is announced that another large American concern 
-ntend building a plant in England. This latest venturer 
in the European manufacturing field are the J. G. Butt 
Company of Philadelphia. John <A. Brill, vice-president 
of the company, is now in England for the purpose of 
selecting a site for the new works. It is expected that 
details will be known within about two weeks, when 
Mr. Brill will have practically made his arrangements 
regarding the location. The concern, who are builders 
of electric cars, expect to capture a part of the business 
which is now developing along extension of the electric 
railway system in Great Britain. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the trade re- 
garding the improvements which are being made at 


Jersey City by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Two 700-foot 


steel piers are to be erected there to supplant the old 
wooden ones which are now being torn away. In this 
connection a considerable quantity of machinery will 
be required, especially in the line of cranes and hoisting 
and conveying machinery. An extension to the road’s 
Jersey City electric lighting plant will also be necessi- 
tated. 

Inquiries have been received for machine tools for the 
equipment cf two railroad shops. One is to be built at 
Glassport, Va.. by the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny Railroad, and the other at St. Joseph, Mo., 
by the St. Joseph Stockyards Company. 

The Pneumatic Wheel Company, who intend erecting 
a new plant at Freehold, N. J., are looking about for an 
equipment of machine tools and special machinery. 

Catalogues Wanted.Whyte & Smith, 218 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C.. have been very successful 
in exporting machinery, shafting, belting, &c., to the 
Philippines, and advise us that they would be glad to re- 
ceive catalogues and prices from manufacturers who 
Wish their goods introduced in that country. They have 
a representative in Manila looking after the trade. 








The Old and the New in the Boiler Trade.* 


BY EX-PRESIDENT H. J. HARTLEY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Would it be amiss to become reminiscent? If not, I 
place myself in the boiler shop of 40 years ago, and I 
ehold a low shed, with a flooring of mother earth, this 
latter consecrated by the boys as a burial place for 
burnt rivets. And wasn't the shop smoky? The rafters 
were covered with a thick coating of soot, which resulted 
ofttimes in more than an argument on the part of the 
men, when it was found necessary to put up a block 
and tackle to lift rims up for connecting with others. 
Certainly, whoever did it could be called “ smut faced” 
for the rest of that day. This block and tackle, by the 
way, Was one of the first requisites of the shop; it was 
the crane of the day, lifting plates under punches, onto 
flange tires, and miles of cylindrical boilers high in air 
over stakes, where men on precariously constructed scaf- 
folds drove cold 5-inch rivets with sledges. No doubt 
the reason that most of you are now listening to me 
with your eyes, instead of ears, is due to having stood 
at the end of these cylinders hung over stakes, the noise 
from them being greater in volume and velocity than 
that given by a modern 15-inch gun. The rest of the 
shop equipment scarcely gives me a paragraph, but pic- 
ture to yourselves the one punch, the 4-foot rolls, the 
bellows and forge, and all the tools of that time have 
been mentioned, but don’t overlook the block and fall; 
it helped materially to lift us into the present. And 
the men, good all around boiler makers every one, would 
cheerfully and with more zeal than was commendable, 
keep putting in braces, in a wagon top marine boiler, un- 
til they were hopelessly entangled, necessitating the un- 
doing of some of their work to allow of their escaping. 
In those days every man had his own kit of tools, ‘tis 
true, replenished from time to time by a search through 
the shop for unmarked ones belonging to others—custom 
making this an honorable vocation. It seemed to me 
that, of all men solaced by Raleigh's discovery of to- 
baceo, boiler makers exceed. Every cheek was swollen 
with what to-day would be termed a liberal portion of 
“ Battle Ax” or “ Polar Bear.” I recall an old ‘“ holder 
on” who often, after being coiled up on a gunny bag 
in a 36-inch cylinder boiler for a few hours, resembled 
an oasis or a floating island in the Red Sea. 

Bunt notwithstanding the work was gotten out expedl- 
tiously, neither the strength nor skill of the men were 
overtaxed by the necessities of the times, and good prices 
were realized. Competition was not so keen; to almost 
every shop belonged a certain radius of surrounding 
miles from which to draw the business. Boilers in trans- 
portation did not pass each other on their way from 
coast to coast as they do now, nor did the business oc- 
cupy the place in engineering science where it stands 
to-day; in fact, drawings for the boiler shop were con- 
sidered superfluous. If one, by accident, found its way 
there, it generally proved a puzzle and an object of dis- 
may, but in the corner back of the layer out’s trestles 
was an immense pile of strips, templates, &c., that repre- 
sented every tank, smoke pipe and boiler ever con- 
structed in that shop, each template marked with white 
lead to correspond to a memorandum in a brown paper 
backed book carried by the layer out—frequently one 
side of the pages in this book exploited the benefits de- 
rived from using Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters or Dr. 
Janes’ Soothing Syrup. 

The foreman in those days was usually the most 
skilled workman in the shop, having graduated through 
the various stages of apprenticeship from rivet heater 
to flanger, which latter was usually the highest paid 
workman. He was supposed to, and often did, perform 
the most difficult jobs that came into the shop. His 
ability to get work accomplished quickly depended large- 
ly on the confidence inspired in the minds of his men 
of his workmanship and the example he set. His sanc- 
tum was a little office In one corner, the two sides look- 
ing into the shop being inclosed to permit his surveying 
his smoky domains, due to the flange fire at the other 
end of the shop pouring out its volume of inkiness. At 


_ *Read before the American Biler Manufacturers’ Association 
Buffalo, August 14, 1901. 
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i certain time in my existence it seemed to me that all 
he could see was the pyrotechnic display of a myriad 
of stars ascending from the rivet heating pot, while the 
hoy fished in vain for the lost rivet that was rapidly 
disappearing into the air, to the accompaniment of the 
double rattle of the riveter’s hammer calling for one 
‘spitting hot.” 

All this represents the past, nor is it as exaggerated 
as our present would lead us to think, if most of us 
had not passed through it all; but it was a step in the 
successful evolution leading to the present. If we for- 
get the intervening steps, our business to-day must seem 
like the realization of a fanciful dream. We pass from 
the old shop to the new, and are confronted by an im- 
mense, roomy steel structure, well windowed and high 
roofed, every nook and corner indicating intention well 
thought and conceived. The floors of many of these 
shops are now of cement, so graded as to drain into 
sanitary arranged sewers, fires are properly hooded to 
convey away all smoke and gases. Large tools, elec- 
trically, pneumatically and hydraulically driven, are so 
placed in positions as to afford every facility for the 
rapid handling of work. Powerful and gigantic cranes 
pick up and whirl from end to end of the shop complete 
boilers of a weight and size that causes the uninitiated 
to stare in amazement; multiple spindle drills and 
punches, ingenious machines that cut out elliptical 
shaped manholes, planers, rolls, flanging and riveting 
machines, convert the largest size and heaviest sheets 
made into the intricate shapes and designs that go to 
form a modern boiler. 

The old time foreman is displaced by a superintend- 
ent, with a corps of assistants, including draftsmen, 
foremen, layer out, &¢., and the boiler is fully con- 
structed on paper before the work commences in the 
shop. Furnishing estimates involving in one proposition 
thousands and thousands of dollars has become an art, 
entailing a thorough knowledge of prices of material in 
the iron and steel market, and in intuition regarding 
possible fluctuations in costs, time of delivery, &c. The 
snecessful superintendent who is doing this to-day is 
frequently selected from among _ those’ technically 
trained, whose knowledge of matters pertaining to his 
business outside of the shop must equal that of his 
grasp of affairs on the inside. Indeed, his success is 
only limited to his abilities as a mechanical engineer, 
with the possibilities of the future unlimited. 

In conclusion, may we not, with pardonable pride, 
both individually and as an association, accept credit 
for this revolution in methods in our trade affairs? In- 
dividually, every boiler manufacturer has added his atom 
of progress; collectively, we, as an association, have 
reached an age which, accompanied by our achieve- 
ments, permit a modest expression of self glorification. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the formulation and adoption 
of a quality of materials embracing advanced chemical 
and physical properties has been a widespread benefit, 
acquainting the steel and iron manufacturers with our 
views, resulting in a uniform output from their mills. 
This must have been of inestimable value to them, as 
previous to our organization we all held individual ideas 
as to quality of materials, thus entailing upon the steel 
manufacturer the making of many brands; and I speak 
with positive knowledge of the fact that the number of 
boiler makers in this country (not members of our asso- 
ciation) who follow in our lead, by embodying in their 
specifications our standards, is as surprising as it is 
gratifying, and in this respect the admirable work which 
we are accomplishing unknowingly is, in our modesty, 
not given its true value. These remarks may also well 
apply to our boiler specifications; even if there be some 
fellow manufacturer unwilling to accept our high stand- 
ard, the prospective purchaser, in his search for informa- 
tion, very often obtains our requirements and insists 
on their being complied with. Again, when engineers 
are requested to furnish plans and specifications to steam 
users, it will be frequently found that our good precepts 
are embodied therein. Therefore, congratulations may 
come easily to the association, if not for the quantity 
of good performed, for the quality. And I would per- 
sonally extend to the members of the association my 
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heartiest appreciation, not only for the advantages I 
have derived in the search for knowledge and informa- 
tion pertaining to my business, but also to the nearer 
relation into which it has brought me socially with repre- 
sentative men so closely identified in the similar walk 
of life. 


tt 


Trade Publications. 


Belting.—The Charles Munson Belting Company, Chi- 
cago, have issued their seventeenth annual catalogue. 
The company’s general offices are located at 38 South 
Canal street, while their factory occupies a large build- 
ing at 33 and 35 Ontario street. The manufacturing 
plant has recently been renovated, remodeled and en- 
larged, much new machinery having been added to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the factory and to 
meet the growing demand for Eagle belting. The com- 
pany claim that they have one of the largest and best 
equipped belt factories in the country. The catalogue 
contains interesting information regarding the manufac- 
ture of leather belting and the processes which are fol- 
lowed in the company’s factory, illustrations being given 
of some of the principal machines. The catalogue con- 
tains price-lists of belting, tables giving the circumfer- 
ences of pulleys, tables on transmission of power, and 
numerous illustrations and price-lists of supplies for 
power transmission, including tools used in repairing 
belting. 

Ratios of Tin Plate Sizes.—A book that will be of 
value and convenience to all who use tin plate has just 
been issued by the American Tin Plate Company, New 
York. It is entitled “ Ratios of Squares and Odd Sizes 
of Tin Plate.” The book, which is copyrighted, is 54% x 
101% inches in size, and has 30 pages of fine paper, and 
is well printed and bound with gilt edges in a black 
leather cover. The opening page is used to enumerate 
the variety of goods manufactured by the company, 
while the second page gives rules for using the various 
tables and explains the use of the ratios provided. 
Tables are also presented giving the United States stand- 
ard gauge and weights for sheets, the standard weights 
and gauges of tin plates according to trade terms, and 
the net weight per box of tin on the basis of 112 sheets 
of 14 x 20, also of taggers tin and trunk iron. By the 
use of the ratios with the tables, by dividing or multi- 
plying the price or base price, the weight or base weight, 
with the number of boxes given, the equivalent number 
of base boxes, the ratio of sizes not given, the ratio of ir- 
regularly packed boxes or the ratio of extra long sheets 
can be readily determined. The book will be valuable 
for reference to all who use tin plates, as with its aid all 
required information regarding weights, sizes, &c., of tin 
plates can be reauily obtained without delay. 





The Herculean Arch.-—This is the name given to the 
flat arch—terra cotta—manufactured by Henry Maurer 
& Son of 420 East Twenty-third street, New York. Since 
the introduction of this arch it has been the gratifying 
experience of the company to find that whenever it has 
been specified by an architect the subsequent construc- 
tion has commanded his approval. Erected under the di- 
rect supervision of the company the arch presents, when 
completed, a smooth and unbroken surface, the blocks 
being uniform in size and shape, there being no keys 
or skews necessary. The key irons used are well im- 
bedded in Portland cement, and further encased in terra 
cotta fire proof material of never less than 2 inches 
thickness, thus being removed from contact with fire. 
This arch has been approved by the New York Build- 
ing Department, and adopted by the United States En- 
gineering Corps. In order to meet the requirements of 
the Building Department of Philadelphia to cover all 
classesof buildings,a maximum test of 600 pounds to the 
square foot, the company erected in that city an arch 
spanning 18 feet from wall to wall which was loaded 
with 108,000 pounds of hard brick, distributed over a 
surface of 180 square feet, or 600 pounds to the square 
foot, as required. The load remained on from May 21 
to June 10 last, and during all that time the arch showed 
no perceptible deflection. The design and construction 
of the arch secured the indorsement of the department. 
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The blocks are 12 x 12 inches, and vary in depth from 
8 to 12 inches, as required. In the sides of th 
blocks are grooves to accommodate T irons, which ar 
14%4x 1%4x 3-16 inches. The blocks laid end to end, em 
bedded in cement the length of span designed, present a 
continuous groove in which, previously filled with cement 
the T iron of the length of the span is inserted. Th: 
next groove abutting the first on the sides takes in tly 
other flange of the T iron, and the entire rod is there- 
fore completely covered with cement and buried in thy 
terra cotta block over 2 inches every way. . 


Roller Bearings.—The Roller Bearing & Equipmen: 
Company of Keene. N. H., have issued an attractiv: 
catalogue describing their many forms of roller bearings 
Many users of roller bearings attempt to run them 0 
soft steel or cast iron surfaces. Where the pressure is 
heavy this frequently leads to trouble, because of thi 
cutting action of the hardened steel rolls. Investigation: 
has shown that where bearings have failed to give satis 
faction the fault is nearly always in the bearing sum 
faces. To meet this difficulty the company are prepared 
tu furnish steel rings hardened and ground to gaug 
inside and out, so as to fit over the shaft, as shown in 
side the box or housing, as a bushing over the bearing 
With this construction the maximum efficiency is in 
sured and maintained, wear is lessened and the bear- 
ing will run years without trouble. An important ad 
vantage possessed by their anatifriction roller side bear 
ing for railway ears lies in its strength, simplicity and 
small number of parts. The rollers are of the besi 
quality of hardened steel. The top surface of the plate 
is also hardened and ground. 


Electric Locomotives.—The Jeffreys Mfg. Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, have prepared a catalogue dealing 
with their various types of electric locomotives for 
mines, steel works, factories, plantations, &e. Thes: 
machines range in weight from 2 to 20 tons, and each 
is equipped with either one, two or three motors. In all 
cases the entire weight of the locomotives is utilized in 
securing tractive effort on the rails. Their standard 
locomotive is arranged so that the motorman is seated in 
the center protected from injury by the frame of the 
locomotive. In storage battery locomotives for mine haul- 
age two general types are made; for mines having ample 
hight of entry the battery is supported directly on the 
frame of the locomotive, thus adding its weight to that 
of the locomotive: for low veined mines the battery is 
earried on a small truck or tender, thus reducing the 
hight of the holder to a minimum. This arrangement 
reduces nauling capacity, but accommodates itself to 
very low entries and rooms and reduces the amount of 
brushing which would otherwise be necessary. While 
either of these types is suitable for use about yards and 
buildings of industrial plants a larger pattern provided 
with a cab for the operator is also built. This is suitable 
for switching standard freight cars and doing duty 
where conditions prevent the use of the power system. 


The Hudson Rolling Mill Company of 150 Nassau 
street, New York, are sending out a circular relating to 
their Babbitt metals, including white bronze, a deoxi- 
dized nickel babbitt, signal metal, deoxidized and nickel 
hardened and motor metal. 


August pig iron shipments from Alabama and Ten- 
nessee were 123,513 tons, and from the Birmingham dis- 
trict alone 56,987 tons. There were exported 131 tons. 
Cast iron pipe shipments from Alabama and Tennessee 
aggregated 14,550 tons, from the Birmingham district 
alone 6576 tons. One hundred and thirty-four tons were 
exported. Steel billets shipments from the steel mil! 
at Ensley were 5256 tons. 

Max Daunert, the American representative 0! 
Schuchardt & Schutte of Berlin, sailed for German) 
last Thursday. He will be abroad for several months. 

Charles F. Brooker, president of the American Brass 
Company, has returned from an extended European 
trip. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE manner in which the financial and mercantile in- 
T terests have withstood the shock occasioned by the 
President’s laineuted death is not only a renewed testi- 
mony to the strength of our institutions, but also an in- 
dication of the substantial basis upon which the pros- 
perity of the country rests. It is evident that the wheels 
of commerce and industry will continue to revolve and 
that the country will still enjoy a widespread prosperity 
in which practically all classes will have their share. In 
connection with President Roosevelt's induction into of- 
fice, apart froim the personal respect and confidence with 
which he is regarded, it is gratifying to note that he has 
already indicated his recognition of the importance of 
maintaining and extending American trade, a policy 
which wisely earried out will give ta this country, in its 
relations with the markets of the world, a still more com- 
manding position. 


That the consolidation of manufacturing interests, 
even though covering a good proportion of the product 
affected, does not in itself secure exemption from the 
difficulties and misfortunes of trade finds another illus- 
tration in the annual report just rendered by the Stand- 
ard Rope & T'wine Company. From this it is seen that 
tne business of the past year was unprofitable, result- 
ing in a loss of half a million as against a small profit 
the year preceding, while on $12,000,000 of capital stock 
no dividend has ever been paid. Some of the troubles of 
the company are ascribed to the violent fluctuations dur- 
ing the year in the price of hemp, of which under a 
heavy advance the company found itself short, and so 
was obliged to cover at a loss. The arrangements made 
for the marketing of their products also proved expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. Meanwhile outside competition 
has been aggressive and growing. In the opinion of 
those who are well informed in regard to the matter the 
very liberal values at which the different plants were 
originally taken in has much to do with the difficulties 
by which the company have been confronted. Experi- 
ence in this case enforces anew the futility of looking to 
consolidation as a sure remedy for the ills of trade. 
Wisely effected and administered the union of manufac- 
turing interests is often permanently advantageous, but 
there are peculiar dangers connected with both the or- 
ganization and the administration of such enterprises. 





There are some indications that syndicate buying will 
be one of the subjects which will occupy the attention of 
the National Hardware Association at the coming Cleve- 
land meeting. Efforts are being made to secure the opin- 
ion of the leading jobbers as to how the matter can be 
regulated or controlled so as to conserve jobbing inter- 
ests. The matter is invested with peculiar difficulties on 
accouut of the firm hold the system has in the trade, a 
large proportion of the members of the association them- 
selves making use of the services of syndicate buyers. 


There are unquestionably both advantages and disad- 
vantages connected with the system of syndicate buying 
as carried on in the trade. For many years this has been 
an important sourceof information to houses embraced in 
the syndicates, and it has probably been found an effi- 
cient help in keeping in close touch with the market and 
in making purchases on the most favorable terms. At 
the same time there are doubtless considerations on the 
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other side. It has often tended to encourage irregu- 
larities in the market and to break down prices. While 
the business, conducted in an open and straightforward 
way with due regard to the manufacturers’ interests, 
gives little ground for criticism, abuses are sometimes 
connected with it which render it the object of special 
opposition from manufacturers and jobbers. There 
seems to be little probability that anything that can be 
done will do away with the practice, but it is on every 
account desirable that theabuses connected with it should 
be brought to light and corrected. To this end a discussion 
of the matter in all its phases would be advantageous. 
It is, therefore, an eminently suitable subject for consid- 
eration by the jobbing trade, who, strangely enough, are 
the principal patrons of the system and the ones whose 
interests are most antagonized by it. 


o <—_ " —_ 


Condition of Trade. 


There was unquestionably something of a disturbance 
to the regular movement of business as a result of the 
assassination of the President. The public mind was so 
engrossed by the tragedy that attention was for the time 
taken away from business. There was also a question 
as to the effect the President's death would have upon 
commercial matters, and an element of serious uncer- 
tainty was thus introduced. Some entertained appre- 
hensions that there would be something of a financial re- 
vulsion which would interfere with commercial and in- 
dustrial interests, and some grave prognostications were 
thus indulged in. Fortunately the course of the market 
has been most reassuring, and the confident tone which 
prevails indicates the strength of the situation and the 
ground for anticipating a continuance of existing pros- 
perity. Things in trade circles are quickly resuming 
their wonted aspect and activity. The termination of 
the Steel strike is one of the elements which contributes 
to the confidence of the trade. It is recognized that an 
important gain has been made in stablishing the prin- 
ciple that manufacturers are entitled to run their own 
business. The coming of the strike, while interfering 
with business in a way that caused considerable incon- 
venience, had probably a good deal of influence in main- 
taining the market directly affected at a critical time 
when a break in some lines might otherwise have oc- 
curred. The shortage of goods of many kinds, owing 
to inadequate supply of material, still continues, but 
with the renewed operation of the mills it is anticipated 
that this condition will soon be corrected. Compara- 
tively few manufacturers have anything like full stocks 
of goods, and the supply in hands of jobbers and re- 
tailers is in many lines light, if not broken. It will thus 
be some time before there will be an opportunity for the 
accumulation of goods, and meanwhile it is expected 
that the uemand will be large. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Some of the jébbing houses report a slightly reduced 
volume of business, which they attribute to the Presi- 
dent’s death. The country was so shocked at the as- 
sassination that undoubtedly for a time it checked at- 
tention to business. It is not believed that the influences 
thus exerted will be more than temporary. The confi- 
dence felt in the new President is so great that all busi- 
ness interest will speedily recover from the shock and 
the tide of affairs will proceed as usual. Everything is 


in splendid condition—stocks of goods are light, prices 
are well sustained and preparations must be made for 
the winter. Jobbers report increased difficulty in en- 
deavoring to fill their customers’ orders for various 
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kinds of winter goods. Efforts are being made to sub- 
stitute wherever possible. Dealers who have placed or- 
ders for special classes of merchandise are endeavoring 
to secure something that will take their place. The an- 
nouncement of the termination of the great strike is re- 
ceived with pleasure, as promise is thus conveyed of 
early relief in the lines affected by a shortage of Tin 
Plate, Steel Sheets and Hoops. It will probably be a 
week or more until mills get into such condition that 
shipments can be depended upon. Even then the ship- 
ments made will have to be divided among many cus- 
tomers, and for a considerable time the market will be 
short of stock really needed. The statement made last 
week that jobbers had absolutely no Tin Plate on hand 
should have read Coke Tin Plates, as large jobbers have 
quite a fair stock of Charcoal and Terne Plate. The 
jobbers of Heavy Hardware report no diminution in the 
volume of their business. If any falling off has oc- 
curred in the number of orders it is more than made up 
by the increased quantities now being purchased by 
many of their customers. Manufacturing consumers are 
in urgent need of all kinds of material, particularly of 
Iron and Steel. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for Hardware continues along recent 
lines, and it is hoped, with gratifying news of the set- 
tlement of the labor troubles, that the trade will soon 
feel beneficial effects. A troublesome feature which has 
for some time confronted and still confronts the trade is 
the scarcity in a number of lines of manufactured goods. 
It may be some time before relief in this direction is felt, 
and until the situation is relieved it will remain a source 
of worriment. There seems no inclination to advance 
prices, although it might appear from the facts in the 
ease that manufacturers would have reasonable ground 
for taking this course. 

St. Paul. 

FARWELL, OzZMUN, KirK & Co.—Trade has continued 
to move along in the same even way that has charac- 
terized it throughout the year, there being comparative- 
ly little difference between the sales of the respective 
months as they go by. The cause of this is the fact that 
the retail dealers throughout the year have bought only 
for actual wants, together with the additional fact of an 
abundant harvest, thus creating a steady demand for 
goods which will doubtless continue during the year. 

Prices have generally been firm, with a tendency to 
advances in some lines, though not in very many lines, 
as wholesale dealers as well as manufacturers general- 
ly have been very conservative in their advances through 
their desire not to check consumption. 

The difficulty in obtaining some goods has not been 
relieved, while in other lines there have been freer ship- 
ments. The stringency has been most acute in Builders’ 
Hardware, and also in those goods that are largely de- 
pendent for their material upon the mills affected by the 
strikes. 

Now that the steel company strike is understood to 
be settled we may expect that supplies will be more 
readily furnished and gradually requirements will be 
more promptly met. 

The country stands appalled at the assassination of 
President McKinley. 

It is probable that there will be very little disturb- 
ance in mercantile and manufacturing conditions from 
this deplorable event, as the country justly has great 
confidence in Mr. Roosevelt, 

The wisdom in the selection by political parties from 
our best men in public life for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent is shown conspicuously in this grave emergéncy. 

Political parties and voters have given too little at- 
tention to this vital matter, and, as a result, there have 
been men nominated and elected to the office of Vice- 
President who were wholly unfit for the duties of the 
Presidential chair. 

It is one of the consolations in this hour of great be- 
reavement that the nation has great confidence in the 
new President, and believes implicitly that he will de- 
vote his great energy and his high ideal of personal and 
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public duty to the promotion of the best interests of the 
country and along the lines followed so successfully by 
him who has fallen at the hand of the assassin. 


Boston. 

BIGELOW & DowsE ComMPpANy.—New England in com- 
mon with the whole country is mourning the untimely 
death of our good President. Whatever a man’s poli- 
tics, business or profession, all bow in sorrow at the na- 
tional loss. 

However deep one’s sorrow may be, the natural in- 
stinct of all Americans is to look about for the result 
on the future. 

Thanks to the founders of our Government, its life 
and success are not dependent on any one man, and 
there is always another to take up the work and carry 
it to completion. 

We are particularly fortunate in our new President 
and his promise to continue present policies and condi- 
tions. This assurance will go far to allay any unneces- 
sary alarm, and it would seem that the present pros- 
perity must continue. 

The end of the strike is an important factor. With 
all the mills in operation the production will soon make 
up the shortage of material caused by the strike. The 
conditions existing before the strike, looking for over- 
production and lower prices, will not be realized as soon 
as they would have been, but are sure to come. 

With manufacturers short of stock and mills so far 
behind orders it would seem that present prices might 
be maintained through the fall trade. 

The farmers in New England have been favored with 
good crops of hay and potatoes and other farm prod- 
ucts. <All the summer we have had abundant rains, and 
it is a pleasure to be in the country, where all nature 
is bright as in June. 

The summer travel has never been greater, and the 
amount of money left here by our visitors is an impor- 
tant factor in our financial condition. We have a good 
trade in New England, and we see no reason why it 
shall not continue. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—Business continues in the 
same active state, despite the depressing influences of 
the past week from the Buffalo tragedy. We doubt if 
the patriotic spirit ever ran higher than it does at pres- 
ent and the loss of our great leader and President, brave 
and gentle in his extremity, will inspire us with it still 
more, we firmly believe. 

The strike, the condition of the cotton crop, the rail- 
road earnings and the things which interest us day by 
day shrink into insignificance in the presence of the 
death of so distinguished and much beloved a man. 

The first question that strikes the business world is 
what effect will this have upon the country, for a check 
to industries, whether agricultural or manufacturing, is 
a serious matter for the millions at work. Comparisons 
are freely instituted between this and the time of Gar- 
field’s death, which was in a year when the corn crop 
failed, eight years after a previous panic, and at the 
climax of a prosperous up-grade. Some who are inclined 
to look on the dark side of things call attention to 
the fact that the New York banks owe over twice as 
much to their depositors as they did at that time, which 
great sum could not be readily paid if a panic struck 
everybody in a heap. On the other hand, we are much 
more of a nation, feel stronger and feel more sure of our- 
selves. The financial bogey, free silver, is all gone and 
prices are not so inflated that any tremendous collapse 
is feared. The first sign of decrease in business—viz., 
decline in railroad earnings—has not shown itself. On 
the contrary, there is a strong demand for goods which 
the manufacturers find it extremely difficult to supply, 
and these have to be transported. Our agricultural prod- 
ucts, Which are huge, are bringing good prices abroad, 
which is an assurance of revenue and prosperity to this 
country, besides which we are a creditor nation largely, 
instead of a debtor nation. . 

All of these things, we think, should remove appre- 
hension from the average mind, and we do not anticipate 
any serious disturbance. 
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Portland, Oregon. 

CORBETT, FAILING & RoBERTSON.—The attempted as- 
sassination of the President calls attention of the 
jinancial interests of the country to the towering but 
frail structure that has been reared on credit in the past 
three years. The gamblers of Wall street, through the 
talked of issuing of clearing house certificates and sup- 
plication for financial aid from the treasury, hope te 
tide over their present necessities and prevent, at this 
time, the collapse that is bound to come sooner or later, 
bringing ruin in its wake for so many. When the crash 
comes will the real business interests of the country be 
taken care of by the * powers that be,” as are the spec- 
ulative interests at this time, or must they shift for 
themselves? A warning should be sounded by the press 
directing attention of the easy going business men of the 
country as to what they will be up against, giving them 
time to scurry for cover against the storm brewing. 

Trade is somewhat slower than it has been of late, 
put that is easily accounted for by the abnormal busi- 
ness done in July and August. As soon as the farmers 
have the result of their year’s work secured and under 
roof there should again be a quickening and old condi- 
tions prevail. 

It is too early as yet to feel improvement in collec- 
tions, but this is bound to be felt in the near future. 


Nashville. 

Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The Hard- 
ware business in this section of the country continues to 
be very satisfactory. The salesmen on the road are get- 
ting nice, well assorted orders and prices are fairly well 
maintained. Quite a number of new stocks have been 
bought recently in this market. The sale of fall and 
winter goods conntinues to be heavy and is getting still 
larger in volume as the season advances. The move- 
ment on Heating Stoves, Coal Hods, Stove Pipe and 
Stove Boards is especially large. The trade in the Build- 
ers’ Hardware department is brisk. A number of new 
buildings are being erected in this city and the surround- 
ing country and the class of Hardware that is being used 
in them is better than usual. All the contractors and car- 
penters have about as much as they can do. Collections 
are reported to be in good shape. 

Omaha. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE ComMPpANyY.—Consid- 
erable improvement is noticeable in the volume of busi- 
ness now being transacted. Cooler weather has influ- 
enced buyers to purchase more freely of fall and winter 
goods. Orders continue to come forward in encouraging 
volume, and in some lines liberal quantities are speci- 
tied. The large amount of current business and the 
heavy consumption constantly going on, together with 
the generally prosperous financial condition of the pur- 
chasing community, are features of the highest commer- 
cial importance and carry with them assurances that 
the wheels of commerce will continue to revolve unim- 
peded for some time to come. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails is of good 
volume. It is expected that mills will soon be in position 
to supply the requirements of the trade more promptly. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


ie: SORE UD CBTIONG TOUR. oo occ ccc cccaccccccecs $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
Te ES TE CORON BOGE. 55's oc 6s ovis wweiesiccswede 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.50 


New York.—The local demand for Wire Nails continues 
in about former volume. Quotations are as follows: 
To retailers, carloads on dock. ........cccccccececs $2.53 
EE Pe ee ee Te Ee Ee eT ee re 2.60 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The American Steel & Wire 
Company have succeeded by strenuous efforts in keeping 
their Joliet mills supplied with Wire Rods, and have thus 
prevented the closing of any part of those works. The 
starting of the Joliet Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany will. in a week or so, furnish an output of Wire 


hods which will relieve all apprehension relative to the 
local supply of Wire Nails and other products. The de- 
mand for Wire Nails shows no falling off. Stocks in 
nianufacturers’ hands are very low and jobbers are urg- 
Ing more prompt shipment. This indicates that stocks 
are also low in the hands of jobbers and dealers. Prices 
are maintained at $2.45 for ecarload lots and $2.50 for 
small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are still in very 
good demand and an easier feeling exists in the trade. 
It is expected that manufacturers will soon be able to 
accumulate stocks which have run low. We quote car- 
load lots ta retailers at $2.50, base, and less than carload 
iots at $2.55 to $2.60. 

Pittsburgh.—There is nothing of special interest to 
note this week in the Wire Nail trade. The ending of 
the Steel strike will probably remove any temporary 
embarrassment caused in the filling of orders promptly 
for Wire Nails. There is more or less softness in prices 
und concessions continue to be made in some districts 
where competition is keen. We quote, f.o.b. mill, terms 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


A SOT SE COBIONE TONG... <6. ince aeesites eweeevaees $2.50 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
LO TOURINCTS 1 COTIONE TORE. ook bine bd ed i iii omences 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.50 


Cut Nails.—Conditious in the Cut Nail market remain 
unchanged. Trouble is experienced in getting prompt 
shipments. Quotations for domestic trade are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. plus the actual freight to point of des- 
tination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
CEPI aids) oie witulaerd wb dea ciewtaninn a Saw anaaras $2.05 
LUG SME CRIIORE 18S q 6 oie ceive cca cecewes .$2.10 to 2.15 

New York.—The local market is experiencing a mod- 
erate demand for Cut Nails. The recent advance in price 
is not held to in all cases. New York quotations for car- 
load and less than carload lots are as follows: 


CU REN NO CO a wig ako: stan Rn od Ow a eleineiedlad $2.18 
Less than carload lots on dock..............eeeeee 2.23 
ICI gis. cranial craigs ote ae ener weal $2.18 to 2.30 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—TYhe demand for Cut Nails is 
steady, with prices of small lots maintained at $2.35. 
St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand in the Cut Nail 
market is reported to be good, and prices remain firm. 
Small lots from store are quoted from $2.30 to $2.35. 
Pittsburgh.—There has been more or less difficulty in 
vetting prompt shipments of standard sizes of Cut Nails 
owing to the strike, because of which the Cut Nail mills 
were unable to get Steel as fast as needed. Now that 
the strike is ended it is probable that the mills will soon 
be in position to fill orders for Cut Nails promptly. 
There is not much doing in export business in Cut Nails 
and prices for this trade are somewhat lower than for 
domestic. The general condition of the Cut Nail mar- 
ket is very satisfactory to the mills. We quote for do- 
mestic trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus Tube freight to point 
of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 
days: 
NEI al cicaccen in ax civ ard ed areca me ww ne anda $2.05 
PAE CON TIONG. k's x 55 0 0 dwn 00-0'e vas ona'weean 2.10 
Barb Wire.—The tone of the Barb Wire market con- 
tinues strong, and demand large. Manufacturers are 
now able to supply the demands of the trade more satis 
factorily. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 


To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 


To retailers in carboad lots, Painted. «.............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manuufacturers of Barb Wire 
have so considerably increased their facilities that they 
are handling the trade much better than last spring. 
Although the demand continues very heavy, deliveries 
nre now fairly satisfactory for the jobbing and retail 
trade. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted and 
$3.05 for Galvanized. Less than carloads are quoted 
$2.85 and $5.15 respectively, with these prices firmly 
held. 
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St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Business in the Barb Wire 
market is reported to be very satisfactory. Inquiries are 
good and active, and preparations are being made to 
supply the large demands which are usually made in 
October. Jobbers quote carload lots of Painted at $2.85, 
and Galvanized at $3.15, less than carload lots at $2.95 
for Painted, and $3.25 for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a continued active demand for 
Barb Wire and the mills are able to ship their product 
as fast as made. The ending of the Stee] strike will 
insure a prompt supply of Steel to the mills, and there 
should be no difficulty in getting prompt shipments. 
There is a good deal of competition now in Barb Wire 
from outside mills, but prices are being well maintained 
and are only occasionally shaded for very desirable or- 
ders. For domestic trade we quote: Galvanized Barb 
Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. 
Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—An active demand is reported for Plain 
Wire, particularly of sizes suitable for baling purposes. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in cariond. lots. .... .0.2.0<600seess $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots..... . 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9.. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


_ | SR AT Re ees eee $0.40 extra. 
Ue Es ax wee $0.05 advance over base........ 40 “ 

| Re | ? " Pee haere slerie S . | hee 
12and12%.. .15 ay “  iauoee net 

| Sea 24 8 ecg we arkc 40 

| ae oD = “ wT a uiecuieis te, ae 
RE ee 45 a “f ete ™ 
eer os “ TS baattee Ss - as 
+ (Ee (nS A ae 7h eae 1.00 ; 
rere .85 2 . jones ee Te gs 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The production of Plain Wire 
has been increased and the mills are not now so much 
in arrears. An active trade is reported, particularly in 
sizes suitable for Baling Wire. The scarcity of Bale 
Ties causes a continuance of the great demand for Plain 
Wire for this purpose. Carload lots of Wire are held at 
$2.40 and small lots from stock at $2.50. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills making Plain Wire are some- 
what behind in deliveries and demand is as heavy as 
ever. For domestic trade we quote: 


Te SOUUOTS I CATIONS BOG, 6:0 0s nsccedscvncoeseseses $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. ............08. 2.30 
Ts DEETEOES ET) CRPIOOE BOUB. o oc0a 000 000 ve 0000002000 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wrought Iron Padiocks.—The market in Wrought 
Iron Padlocks is not in an entirely satisfactory condi- 
tion, as there is some irregularity in prices and some 
low quotations are being made. 

Registers.—W hile a good proportion of the manu- 
facturers of Hot Air Registers, Ventilators, &c., have 
adopted the new list referred to in our last issue, a good 
many of the jobbers are still selling from the old list. 
There is also some irregularity in demand. 

Corn Poppers.—An advance has recently been made 
by the leading manufacgurers of Corn Poppers. The 
demand for this line is, as usual, active at this season. 

Shovels and Spades.—Little action of general interest 
was taken by the manufacturers at their recent meeting. 
Existing prices were, however, confirmed and the situ- 
ation so far as the association is concerned remains sub- 
stantially as before. The amount of outside competi- 
tion renders it probable that present prices cannot very 
long be maintained, and what the policy of the associa- 
tion will be remains to be seen. 

Scythes.—The approaching meeting of the manufac- 
turers of Scythes will be awaited with interest. It is 
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generally expectedthat some radical action will be taken, 
us association prices are universally regarded as unrea 
sonably high, and their maintenance has been a source 
of much dissatisfaction in the trade. 

Cordage.—':he position of Hemp is firm and the cost 
of Sisal Hemp is near to the selling price of Rope. ‘The 
price at which Sisal Rope is held affects the demand 
and Jute Rope is being ordered more freely as a sub- 
stitute. Many buyers are unwilling to pay present 
prices for Sisal Rope, and the proximity of the cost of 
Hemp to the price of Rope causes manufacturers to be 
indifferent sellers. It is a waiting game on both sides. 
Manila Hemp has also advanced, but its cost is not so 
near the price of Rope, which is being ordered more 
freely. Owing to the strong position of Hemp manufac- 
turers see no reason why Rope prices should be lower 
for some time. The condition of the Rope market is 
due to competition among manufacturers, who agree 
that present prices do not represent fair profits. A gen- 
eral quotation for Sisal Rope, on the basis of 7-16-inch 
and larger, is 8% cents, with a 4-cent rebate for larger 
quantities. These figures are shaded 4 cent by some 
makers. Manila Rope is held quite firmly at 10% cents, 
wito a rebate of 4 cent. per pound for larger quantities. 

Glass.—-The demand for Window Glass continues 
moderate, and the market is without new or interesting 
features. According to reports, there was a proposition 
before the Glass meeting held at Detroit about two 
weeks ago to reduce prices. The proposition was not 
favorably received, but an intimation of the necessity 
of lower prices for the preservation of the Glass com- 
bine is taken as an indication of the growth of co-opera- 
tive factories. A paper devoted to Window Glass inter- 
ests makes a statement regarding the present produc- 
tive capacity of the country, and compares it with the 
consumptive capacity. We quote as follows: There are 
now over 3300 pots ready to make Window Glass, if they 
can be manned. This number of pots is capable of turn- 
ing out 1,063,040 boxes per month, or 5,315,200 boxes 
in five months, to which may safely be added 50,000 
boxes of imported Glass per month, or say 600,000 boxes 
per year. That will give us 5,912,200 boxes of available 
Glass if all the factories run five months from, say, No- 
vember 1. The average consumption of the country is 
only 450,000 boxes per month, or 5,400,000 boxes per 
year. In other words, our factories are able to make 
515,000 boxes more Glass by operating five months than 
the country can consume in an entire year. 

What action the combine will take in the future to 
control the market remains to be seen. Jobbers’ quota- 
tions are as follows: 


Discount. 
Less than car lots, from store........ er” 80 and 20 % 
ee ee 5and 5 % 


Paints and Colors.—-Leads.—The recent advances in 
the price of Linseed Oil, and the consequent unsettled 
condition of the market, are likely to affect the demand 
for White Lead in Oil. Owing to the previous rapid 
decline in the price of Oil, irregularities in Lead prices 
became more pronounced, but the higher price of Oil 
may have the effect of steadying the Lead market. Quo- 
tations are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6% 
cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—On September 12 City Raw Linseed 
Oil was advanced to 55 cents per gallon in lots of five 
barrels or more. Lower prices previously ruling had 
stimulated demand, and spot supplies had been about 
exhausted. On the 16th inst. another advance was 
made in City Raw, in five barrel lots or more, to 65 
cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon ad- 
vance on Raw. The cause of the last advance is at- 
tributed to a sharp advance in seed. Outside mills are 
also asking 65 cents for Raw Oil. In fact, there is lit- 
tle Oil obtainable for prompt delivery, and. quotations 
on future deliveries are for prompt acceptance. From 
present indications no relief is expected until new seed 
comes into the market more freely. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The week has been one of litth 
activity in the Turpentine market. Large buyers are 
not in the market, and demand has been confined to 
jobbing lots. Prices have been firm and unchanged at 
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the following quotations, according to quantity: South- 
erns, 364% to 37 cents; machine made barrels, 37 to 387% 
cents per gallon. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The Convention Programme. 

The programme for the approaching annual conven- 
tion of the National Hardware Association, which will 
be held in Cleveland on October 9, 10 and 11, has been 
completed. The convention will be called to order on 
Wednesday, 9th, at 9.30 a.m., the first session being an 
open one, manufacturers and their representatives 
and the ladies being invited to participate. After open- 
ing exercises, including remarks by the president, Rich- 





ard W. Shapleigh, addresses will be made by Hon. 
Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, tendering the 


freedom of the city; by Chas. W. Pack, president, on 
behalf of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and by 
S. D. Latty on behalf of the manufacturers of Cleve- 
land. The president’s annual address and the secretary- 
treasurer’s report will also be features of this session. 
There will also be a collocution on the subject “ How 
Can Manufacturers of Hardware and Kindred Lines 
Most Economically Distribute Their Product?” 

Wednesday afternoon the association will hold an 
executive session, when reports of various committees 
will be presented. The subject of the “ True Method of 
Computing Cost” will come up for discussion. The con- 
tents of the Question Box will also be dissected. 

The annual smoker will take place on Wednesday 
evening. The ladies will be invited to attend this func- 
tion. 

On Thursday morning another executive session will 
be held, and among the business transacted will be the 
consideration of committee reports and the discussion 
of matters brought up through the Question Box. 

Thursday afternoon will be entirely given up to a 
drive about the city tendered by the manufacturers of 
Cleveland. In the evening an open session will be held, 
the features of which will be collocutions on the sub- 
jects of “‘ Outlook for the Approaching Year—Will Pres- 
ent Range of Prices Probably Prevail?” and ‘“ Trade 
Papers—Their Relation to Jobbing Interests.” 

There will be two sessions on Friday, morning and 
afternoon, both of them of. an executive character. In 
the evening an elaborate banquet will be tendered the 
delegates and other visitors and the ladies accompanying 
them at the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the hosts 
being the manufacturers of that city. 

The outlook for a large attendance of the members 
is extremely propitious, as we understand that a more 
numerous representation than ever before have signified 
their intention to be present. 


Chicago to Entertain Western Delegates to the 
Jobbers’ Convention. 


At a recent meeting of manufacturers and manufac- 
turers’ agents of Chicago and vicinity a committee 
was appointed to make arrangements to entertain the 
delegates and their ladies, who will pass through Chi- 
cago en route to the National Hardware Association con- 
vention, which will he held in Cleveland October 9, 10 
and 11. The committee is as follows: W. H. Bennett, 
Chicago manager Reading Hardware Company; S. S. 
Gould. vice-president St. Louis Shovel Company, and 
H. H. Roberts, Chicago manager The Iron Age. The com- 
mittee have arranged an enjoyable programme, complete 
details of which will be sent those who are expected to 
participate. The present plan is to have the delegates 
meet at the Technical Club house early in the afternoon 
of October 8, where carriages and automobiles will be in 
waiting for a drive through the parks and residential dis- 
tricts of Chicago. Returning to the club house, the dele- 
gates will sit down to a banquet, after which they will 
board the 10.35 p.m. train, reaching Cleveland at 7.40 
a.m. Wednesday, October 9, in ample season for the 
opening session. The entertainment will be given under 
the auspices of the recently organized Hardware and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Chicago, and the following invi- 
tation has been sent to all delegates west of Indiana: 
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Club of Chicago requests 
and ladies on Tuesday, 


The Hardware and Manufacturers’ 
the pleasure of the pre 
October 8, 1901, from 12 o'clock noon until half after 11 in the 
evening. 

It is also planned by the committee to arrange for 
sleeping car accommodations from Chicago to Cleveland, 


sence of yourself 


and delegates are invited to correspond with H. H. Rob- 
erts, secretary of the committee, who will gladly arrange 
for such accommodations as are requested. 





PHILADELPHIA HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ 
AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Hardware Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Philadelphia, held on the 17th 
inst., the following resolutions relative to the death of 
Mr. McKinley were adopted: 

Whereas, President William McKinley has been struck 
down by the blow of an assassin and now lies in hon- 
ored state in the Capitol of these United States, which 
he so ably and successfully served; and, 

Whereas, Our whole country stands dressed in mourn 
ing to declare its sad sense of the loss sustained in his 
death, while from Maine to Texas and from the Atlantic 
to the far off isles of the Pacific is heard the tones of 
sorrow and the lamentations of grief; and, 

Whereas, Even foreign countries join us in these 
demonstrations of grief and gracefully offer to share 
our sorrow in loving sympathy; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Hardware Merchants’ and Manufac 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia: 

That we recognize the signal ability, courageous ear- 
nesthness and personal integrity of our late President, 
and fully realize the fact that to him were presented 
some of the weightiest problems and_ responsibilities 
which have come to our country since the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

That we appreciate his sterling character and his 
manful part in bringing to our land the public security 
and prosperity which it now enjoys, and feel that in 
losing him we lose a man faithful to a high sense of 
duty and self sacrificing, and devoted in carrying out 
whatever measures were necessary for our welfare. 

Resolved, That, as we mourn his loss in being struck 
down by the hand of treachery, we rejoice that the life 
and work of President McKinley will for years to come 
be an inspiration and help to the youth of our land. 

Resolved, That we place on record this minute of our 
affection and esteem, and pray that the Ruler of all 
nations, who has guided us so marvelously in the past, 
may be our refuge in years to come, and may now, in 
this time of sorrow, bring comfort and peace to those 
who mourn. 

The entertainment which was to have been given to 
the Pennsylvania Wholesale Hardware and Supply Mer- 
chants by the association has been postponed for 30 
days. The assassination of President McKinley has pro- 
duced such a profoundly sympathetic feeling that it 
would be quite incongruous to do much entertaining at 
the present time, hence the postponement until the mid- 
dle of the coming month. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


meeting of the 





The first New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association for the autumn and winter season 
was held at the United States Hotel, Boston, September 
11, at 5 p. m., G. W. Burditt presiding. The business 
was very brief. No formal entertainment hav- 
ing been provided at the close of an excellent dinner, J. 
W. Calderwood favored the company with several vo- 
eal selections, which were much appreciated, and Presi- 
dent Burditt called upon Charles E. Adams of Lowell, 
who recently retufned from a trip to Europe. While 
abroad Mr. Adams visited many of the boards of trade 
and in a general way observed mercantile and manu- 
facturing conditions in Great Britain and Germany. Be- 
ing president of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade, he was entertained by similar organizations in 
England, and his brief address referred particularly to 
the workings of these organizations, and especially of 
the English National Board of Trade, which consists 
of 86 associations. Mr. Adams said that a short time 


session 


ago the London Board of Trade held a meeting at which 
were represented 250 boards of trade of Great Britain 
and 


Ireland. 
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DEATH OF A. L. BOLLINGER. 


LBERT LESTER BOLLINGER, president of the 

Sieg Iron Company, Davenport. lowa, and well 

known in the Heavy Hardware trade, died suddenly on 
the 12th inst. from paralysis of the heart. 

Mr. Bollinger was born at Lancaster, Peoria County, 
Ull.. May 14, 1889. He was educated in the Lancaster 
public schools, afterward studying in the college at 
Abingdon, Tll. At the opening of the rebellion he took a 
prominent part in organizing companies of soldiers. Pos 
sessed of a fine tenor voice, he used it advantageously in 
the serviee of his country. In company with a friend, 
who had a gift for public speaking, he traveled from 
place to place singing patriotic songs to the crowds that 
gathered to hear the two. thus persuading many to enlist 
in the cause. He was not only a singer but a fighter as 
well, and served as a soldier at the front. He was cap 
tured and held a prisoner by the Confederates, but was 
afterward exchanged. Army officers soon discovered the 
business talent and executive ability that made him so 
successful in after life, and the close cf the war found 
him serving us one of the secretaries in General Sher 
man’s office in the field, the war records at Washington 
containing many pages of manuscript written in his fine 
hand. At the close of the war he went to Lancaster, Pa.. 
where he spent a year perfecting himself in his calling 
of carriage builder. 

In 1866 be moved to Geneseo, Ll, where he opened a 
earriage factory, and shortly afterward married Miss 
Emily D. Wills, who still survives him. 

In 1873 he sold his factory to good advantage and 
moved with his family to Davenport, lowa., where he 
became identined with the tirm of Sieg & Williams, the 
predecessors of the present Sieg Lron Company. He rep- 
resented this iirm as a traveling salesman from that time 
until the death of Mr. Williams in 1887, when the Sieg 
Iron Company were organized, and he became their vice- 
president and secretary. In that capacity he served until 
the death of R. Sieg, in November, 1890, when he suc 
ceeded as president and business manager of the com- 
pany, continuing to occupy that position until he died. 

Mr. Bollinger’s genial good humor, kindness of heart 
and great common sense won for him a host of friends 
among the fraternity of traveling salesmen, and with the 
customers of his house on the road. Everybody was 
glad to meet * Doc” Bollinger, to ride with him, to talk 
to him, for he was always good company, and his con- 
versation was both entertaining and instructive. He 
knew his business from the bottom up. He knew from 
personal experience the requirements of the trade, and 
he studied the business and mastered its details, sparing 
no effort to make it a success. The business grew and 
thrived under his able management, and in July, 1900, 
the company were able to declare a stock dividend of 
over 11 per cent., thereby increasing the capital stock of 
the company tv $100,000. 

In spite of an intensely active commercial life he 
found time for wide reading and study, and was one 
of the best informed men of his community. He be- 
lieved that self education was a duty that lasted througn 
life and lived up to his conviction. He was a great 
traveler and intensely fond of books of travel and his- 
tory. 

In the capacity of buyer for his house he personal- 
ly visited most of the facteries in which were manu- 
factured the goods handled by them. He studied the 
processes of manufacture and knew thoroughly the 
quality of goods. He kept abreast of the times and was 
always an enthusiastic advocate of progressive business 
methods. For a number ‘of years he represented his 
company in the meetings of the Heavy Hardware Job 
bers’ National Union, in which he made manyefriends. 
In politics Mr. Bollinger was a lifelong Republican, ar- 
dent and enthusiastic in devotion to his party, although 
he never held public office of any kind. 

Mr. Bollinger always had a passionate love for lit- 
tle children, finding much pleasure in their society and 
company. He was an ideal father. husband and grand 
father, and the great delight of the last years of his life 
was to have them all gathered at his fireside. Many 
were his acts of kindness to friends and relatives, and 
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to the poor and suffering. He was keenly alive to th: 
sufferings of others, and he was intensely human in his 
sympathies. In business he was true to his engage 
ments. What he promised he performed. He was 
fine type of the modern merchant. 





WITHINGTON & COOLEY MFG. COMPANY’S 
PAN-AMERICAN EXHIBIT. 


The Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson 
Mich., have shown great originality and decided artistic 
taste in arranging the exhibit of their products at the 
Pan-American Exposition. The exhibit occupies a spe 
cial booth erected for it in the Stadium. The booth is a 
canopy shaped building, 18 feet front and 14 feet deep, 
covered completely, except the roof, with black velvet 
and ornamented with polished Hoe Blades of various 
patterns arranged in letters and border designs. Around 
the eaves, gables and arches the ornamentation consists 
of Acme Weeding Hoe Blades with rosettes formed vo! 
Warren Hoe Blades, pointed upward. The lettering on 
the building is made of Blades of the company’s small 
Three-Cornered Onion Weeder, reading on both sides, 





Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company’s Pan-American Evhibit. 


* Rakes, Hoes, Forks,’ &c¢., and on the front of the 
booth reading “ Farm and Garden Tools,” with the mon- 
ogram “W. & C.” at either side. The corners of the 
booth are bound with Riveted Field Hoe Blades and 
the corner posts are ornamented with Long Handled 
Spading Forks. The railing inclosing the floor consists 
of wood D Handles, the spaces being filled with Thistle 
Cutters, the blades pointing upward. In the center of 
the booth is a continuously revolving display case with 
plate glass doors. The drum of this case is covered with 
black velvet and on it is arranged a fine assortment of 
the company’s goods. At the rear wall is an arrange- 
ment of Long Tine Forks, Hoes and other Tools, with 
two American flags draped to the center, forming an ap- 
propriate decoration of a framed certificate of member- 
ship in the National Association of Manufacturers. This 
exhibit is believed to comprise a much more extensive 
variety of Tools than is usually shown, covering as it 
does Hoes of various patterns and shapes, several de- 
signs of Rakes, including the company’s Solid Steel Bow 
Rake. Forks, Hoes, Snaths, Cradles, Handles, &e. The 
effect of the exhibit is both striking and pleasing owing 
to the contrast produced by the polished steel. goods 
against. the background of black velvet. In connection 
with this exhibit a glass case is shown containing sam- 
ples of the product of Geo. A. McKeel & Co., of Jack 
son, Mich., an allied concern, manufacturing Ferrules. 
Caps, Felloe Plates and specialties in Drawn Sheet 
Metal. 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO.’S BUFFALO EXHIBIT. 


I’, E. Myers and Bro., Ashland, Ohio, make a fine ex- 
hibit of Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn Door Hangers in 
tue Stadium at the Pan-American Exposition. This ex 
hibit is in charge of H. H. Homan, as well as that of the 
Bucher & Gibbs Plow Company, which adjoins it. The 
exhibit of Myers & Bro. is quite extensive, covering a 
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J. H. WILLIAMS & CO.’§ BUFFALO EXHIBIT. 
H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Pan-American Exposition is located in the Ma- 
Building, The which is 12 
square, is inclosed on three sides by handsome 
bird’s-eye maple, upon which are dis- 
their Engineers’ and 










The exhibit of J. 
at the 
chinery 
feet 


section 35. space, 


boards made of 


played samples of Drop Forged 


MYERS « 


PUMPS 





F. E. 


great deal of space. The leading feature is a continu- 
ously revolving metal frame 16 feet high, having project- 
ing arms, on which all styles of the firm’s Pumps, com- 
prising Force and Lift Pumps, Three-Way Wind Mill 
Pumps, Power Pumps, &c., are shown. On the floor a 
Power Pump is displayed in operation. Racks formed 
of wrought pipe are used to exhibit Hay Tools, Forks, 
Pulleys and Slings. Attached to the wall in the rear of 


Mucrs & Bro.’s Buffalo Exhibit. 










Machinists’ Wrenches, Lathe Dogs, Eye Bolts, Machine 
Handles, Crank Handles, Tool Post Forgings, and speci- 
mens of various Forgings which they carry in stock for 
gas engines, automobiles, &c. In the foreground is a 
made of the well-known Vulcan Chain Pipe 
Wrenches, which are also exhibited elsewhere in the 
various sizes and with cable and flat link chain. The 
larger part of the board at the back of the exhibit is 


fence 











J. H, Williams & Co.'s Buffalo Exhibit. 


the space are specimens of the Myers Stayon Barn Door 
Hanger, which is rapidly developing into one of the 
firm’s most popular lines. A large line of Spray Pumps 
is also shown. The exhibit is rendered attractive in ap- 
pearance by the vriga. colors used. Some of the Pumps 
are finished in aluminum, some in green, some in bright 
red, &c. The racks are all of aluminum finish. 
















covered by specimens of Forgings which they have 
made to special order, including parts of guns, sewing 
machines, machine tools, surgical instruments, bicycles, 
automobiles, &c. There are also samples of a number 
of lines recently taken up as stock goods, which have 
not appeared in any catalogue up to the present time 


or been shown at any other exposition. Among them 
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is a full line of Drop Forged Wire Rope Sockets, which 
are said to be the first forgings of the kind to be made 
without welds, by reason of which, it is stated, they test 
much better than the which been conm- 
monly used up to the present time. 


have 


sockets 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
make a very interesting exhibit_in the East Ordnance 
Building. It is an instructive demonstration of the su- 
periority of American ammunition for the rifle, revolver 
and gun. The exhibit consists of the products of the 
company and reproductions of wonderful targets made 
in important shooting contests. The products of the 
company are arranged around two columns, one on the 





Peters Cartridge Company at the Pan-American Exposition. 


right and the other on the left of the exhibit. The ar- 
rangement is such that the columns appear to be com- 
posed of Cartridges. Two revolving drums are fitted 
with giving reproductions of targets. 
These drums are revolved by hand, so that any one in- 


terested can study the targets shown. 


transparencies 


An exceedingly 
striking part of the exhibit is a large display, 4 feet in 
hight by 9 feet 6 inches in length, resting upon artistic 
cabinet work. This display is illuminated and consists 
of a series of tablets containing figures and illustrations. 
At the right in this display is a tablet describing some 
of the most recent victories with Petets Cartridges and 
King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder. At the left is a similar 
tablet describing the products of the company. Five of 
the spaces in this illuminated display are occupied by 
figures in the different classes of shooting, which are in 
colors similar to cathedral windows. The top of the dis- 
play shows two remarkable targets made by winners at 
meetings in 1900. In the cepter are reproductions of the 
winning targets shot in the indoor rifle match for the 


championship of the United States in March of the 
present year. Other targets are shown which are 
scarcely less interesting on account of their accuracy 


and the circumstances under which the shots were made. 
All the scores shown were made with Peters Cartridges 
and King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder. 
as — 
C. E. Hayter, 


ness, Artesian, S 


manager of T. k. Hayter & Co.'s busi- 


I)., has bought out Mr. Hayter’s inter- 
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est, and will continue the business under.the style of C. 
Ek. Hayter & Co. Trade is referred to as so good as to 
make an enlargement of building necessary. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Tue works of Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, are at this time fuller of work than they 
have been since the business was started. The 
vreat and costly extensions and improvements made dur- 
ing the past two or three years are still inadequate for 
meeting their requirements although they are running 
to full capacity with upward of 2600 names on the pay 
roll. Samuel Disston states that he considers the out- 
look for business brighter than at any time since he has 
been connected with the Saw and Tool trade. 


ever 


NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for the consolidation of 
the Collier Shovel & Stamping Company of Washington, 
Ind., with the Chicago Steel Mfg. Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Tue AMERICAN LAWN MOWER COMPANY are remodel- 
ing the old Common Sense Engine Works, at Muncie, 
Ind., for the manufacture of Lawn Mowers and School 
l’urniture. The company are adding to the plant a brick 
building, 70 x 182 feet. The American Lawn Mower has 
hitherto been manufactured at Richmond, Ind. The 
company removed to Muncie to secure greater facilities. 

WADSWORTH-HOWLAND ComPpAny, Indiana avenue and 
Thirteeuth street, Chicago, have been awarded a bronze 
medal for their Paint exhibit at the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. This recognition is received by them with 
much gratitication, in view of the fact that many brands 
of American Paint are now being sold in the Canadian 
inarket and one American manufacturer has a factory in 
ihe Dominion, besides which there are several large 
Canadian manufacturers of Paints. It is understood 
that no medal awarded by this exposition takes pre- 
cedence over the bronze medal. 

A. LESCHEN & Sons Rore Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
have issued a neat and attractive desk blotter. The top 
sheet is made of celluloid with an appropriate illustration 
of the Hercules Wire Rope, a full line of which for all 
purposes is manufactured by the company. 

WARNER & RucKER, 88 Chambers street, New York, 
representatives in thiscity of the Rogers Screw Company, 
Providence, R. I., are now carrying a complete stock of 
Screws manufactured by that company aggregating 
many thousand gross, in Iron, Bright and Blued and 
Brass Serews, all in both flat and round heads, for the 
nccommodation of the nearby trade and for hurry orders, 
large orders going direct from the factory. 

MILLER, SEARS & WALLING, formerly at 20 Reade 
street, New York, have taken the entire floor lately occu- 
pied by the Kearney & Foot Company, at 100-102 Reade 
street, New York, owing to the increased demands of 
their business. They are now the New York headquar 
ters for the Kearney & Foot Files, manufactured 
by the Nicholson File Company, for which they have 
a joint agency in this territory, carrying a stock for 
quick deliveries. They also canvass the trade in the 
States of New York, Connecticut and New Jersey for the 
Lawn Mowers made by the Dille & McGuire Mfg. Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind., which they likewise carry in stock. 
This firm are also wholesale dealers of a general line of 
Hardware. , 

As announced in our last issue, Coates Clipper Mfg. 
Company, Worcester, Mass., have appointed John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, general 
selling agents for all their Horse and Barbers’ Clippers. 
The agents will receive all orders and make quotations. 
Goods will be billed by the Coates Clipper Mfg. Com- 
pany, to whom all remittances should be made. Every 
effort will be made to maintain the high standard of ex- 
cellence of these goods, which have been on the mar- 
ket for a quarter of a century. 

THE September dinner of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association, which was to have been 
held at the Point Shirley Club, Boston Harbor, on Sep- 
tember 17, has been indefinitely postponed owing to the 
death of President McKinley. 
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LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY. 


HE great growth in the business of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Company, New York, during the 
ist year or two has compelled the management to 
ularge their staff at the main offices, 19-21 Cliff street, 
\ew York. James D. Fleming, who has been identified 
th the company a long time and for six years man- 
ver of the Chicago branch, has been transferred to 
New York, the vacancy thus caused being filled by Pal- 
ier W. Holmes, one of their most efficient salesmen, 
who for years has covered the territory west of Chicago. 
The great factory at Woodhaven, L. IL. and rolling 
mills at Harrisburg, Pa., have been running full force 
through the summer, and the volume of orders now on 
their books insures a constant operation of both plants 
through the coming winter. The growth of their busi- 
uess is already crowding the large additions made to the 
Woodhaven works early last year, and they are now 
erecting a large warehouse on a piece of adjoining 
property. About 2100 people are employed at the 
Woodhaven plant. 

The litigation between this company and the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping. Company has ceased, the 
differences having been adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT 
COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


USSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT 
R COMPANY, Pert Chester, N. Y., have just issued a 
handsomely printed illustrated catalogue (126 pages) of 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Serews, Stove Rods, Turnbuckles 
and Washers. A great variety of the several classes is 
shown, especially of Bolts, Nuts and Screws. This com- 
pany are the successors of Russell, Burdsall & Ward, es- 
tablished 55 years ago, and the Port Chester Bolt & Nut 
Company, whose existence measures a third of the time. 
Extensive additions are being made to their plant. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE lowA FarmiInG Toot Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa: The company have issued a finely printed cata- 
logue of 129 pages for the season of 1902. It illustrates 
with list prices their full line of Wood Goods, Scythes, 
Snaths, Cradles and Steel Goods, Forks, Hoes, &c., to the 
superior quality and finish of which they call atten- 
tion. They also refer to their splendidly equipped plant 
as having been in continuous operation for more than 47 
years. 

THE AVERY STAMPING CoMPANy, Cleveland, Ohio: Set 
of three blotters calling attention to the merits possessed 
by their Never Break Solid Steel Sled Skates, and Never 
Break Cooking Utensils. They will be pleased to send 
the blotters to any dealer applying for them. 


S. A. SLAYMAKER, Lancaster, Pa., John H. Graham 
& Co., agents, 113 Chambers street, New York: LIllus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of Padlocks, Bicycle 
Locks, Dog Collar Locks, Night Latches, Railroad Locks 
and Car Hardware. They call special attention to their 
new Pressed Steel and Brass Padlocks, and to new types 
ot Night Latches. 

FAN LAWN SPRINKLER COMPANY, Chicago and San 
Francisco: Mail card calling attention to the merits of 
their Fan Lawn Sprinkler and Fan Lawn Rake. 

BINDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Their 
forty-second semiannual catalogue, in which they have 
aimed to illustrate such goods as are in demand during 
the fall and winter season. 

EDWARD C. BECKMANN, 715 North Fourth street, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Price-list of Leather Aprons for blacksmiths, 
lumbermen, &c., complete with brass eyelets and leather 
strings. 

S. Roresuck, 172 Fulton street, New York: Illustrated 
price-list of Roebuck’s patent Water Proof Cemented 


Wood and Rubber Weather Strips. 
(. BE. Jennines & Co., 101 Reade street, New York: 
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Four extra pages for recent catalogue, illustrating and 
describing Nos. 101, 102, 103 and 104 Tool Cabinets com- 
plete with Tools. 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleve- 
T land, Ohio, successors to the plant, patterns and 
vood will of the Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware 
Company, have issued an artistic circular ealling atten- 
tion to the fact that about the middle of last March they 
toak possession of the premises of their predecessors. 
Since then their energies have been occupied with put- 
ting in order useful machinery. selling old machinery and 
ordering new machinery to complete their plant. Sup- 
plies have been accumulated, the best mediums selected 
und they are now working to advantage. A number of 
vew articles will soon be announced. A new catalogue is 
in preparation which will be gotten out in sections de- 
scribing the goods of each department separately. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


A. F. Schofield has succeeded Schofield & Co. in the 
Hardware, Farm Implement, Buggy and Harness busi- 
ness in Collinsville, Ind. Ter. 


About October 20 the Pelham Hardware & Supply 
Company, Pelham, Ga., will embark in business in Pel- 
ham, Ga. Lee Hanks of Pelham is president of the com- 
pany and will look after their management. The new 
concern will carry a full line of general Hardware, 
Stoves and Agricultural Implements. 


Shawnee Hardware Company, Shawnee, O. T., have 
incorporated their wholesale and retail Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods business 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The company state that 
they now occupy four times the floor space they did at 
the beginning of the year. 


Cc. W. Simon has lately purchased the Hardware, 
Stove and Sporting Goods business formerly conducted 
by F. E. Tackley, Pawnee City, Neb. 


Hughes Bros. have recently commenced business in 
Rexburg, Idaho, handling Shelf Hardware, Tinware, 
Stoves, Sporting Goods, Furniture, &c. 


H. TI. Best haus admitted a partner in his Hardware 
business in Libby, Mont., and the style of the concern is 
now Best & Thompson. A branch has lately been opened 
at Jennings, Mont. 

Cc. E. Redfield & Son are successors to Irvin Under- 
wood, Ruthven, Iowa, dealer in Shelf Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, «ce. 

R. L. Wupperman has bought the interest of his 
partner in the Hardware firm of Wupperman & Suchart, 
Sequin, Texas, and will continue the wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Sport- 
ing Goods, &c., under his own name. 


William Furbish has bought the Loree Hardware, 
Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods stock at Marshall- 
town, lowa. The new proprietor is adding largely to the 
stock thus acquired. ” 

Smith 
Waterman in 


& Waterman are successors to Wyman & 
the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement, 
Buggy and Wagon and Sporting Goods business in 
Grant, Iowa. A 20-foot addition to their storeroom* has 
recently been built. 

Edward F. Cords has lately purchased the Hardware 
and Stove business of T. M. & W. W. Davidson, Elkader, 
Iowa. The new proprietor has added to the stock thus 
acquired. 
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Litchtield & Frazer, Love Oak, Texas, have been suc 
ceeded by Litehtiela & Cole, who will continue the Hard 
ware, Stove and Agricultural Implement business at the 
old stand. 


Gray & Magner have succeeded E, F. Towsley in the 
Shelf Hardware business in Silver Creek, Neb. 


Goff & Daggett have bought the Hardware, Stove. 
Plumbing and Heating business formerly conducted by 
Levasseur Bros, Massena, N. Y. 


Scott Bros., Harris, Mo., kave disposed of their Hard- 
ware, Stove and Agricultural Implement stock to S. N. 


». 


polished oak. An illustration is herewith given ot 
of the new refrigerators which conveys some impress 
of the attractiveness which the glass lining im) 
The glass used for the lining is regular plate glias- 
inch thick, taken us it comes from the kiln mout] 

is etched or opaqued by the refrigerator company 
color is a very light green, which is suggestive of 
cleanliness. The glass is assembled in forming the jy 
terior so that glass does not come in contact witb glass. 
Which would cause spalling or crumbling on the edg¢ 
A special cement is used for this purpose, which has 
heen developed by the company after long experiment 
The cement is non-odorous, water proof, antiseptic and 
hard settling, yet allows for the expansion and contra 
tion que to varying temperatures. The entire top, bot 




















The Wilke Glass Lined Refrigerator. 


Garriott, wlio has removed it te Half Rock, Mo.. where 
he is now in business, 


atin 
—_ 


Star Chucks. 

Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., and 28 
Warren street, New York, have improved the working 
qualities of their Star chucks, the former numbers, 1, 2 
and 3, being superseded by Nos. 5, 6 and 7. The chuck 
has three steel jaws carefully adjusted in a socket to 
keep them in position, and so arranged as to open 
and close with the loosening or tightening of the chuck 
upon the spindle. The chucks are finely polished and 
nickeled. No. 5 holds from 0 to 3-16 inch, inclusive. and 
has a round shank 144 inches long by ™% inch diameter. 
The scope of No. 6 is 0 to "/,, inch, with a round shank 
4x "/y. No. 7 has a*tcapacity of 0 to % inch, and shank 
115 x % No. 5 can be supplied with “/,, shank, No. 6 
with 44 inch and No. 7 with % or “/,, shank, without ad 
ditional charge. Special shanks, straight or taper. can 
be furnished to order at an additional cost. 


i 
— 


The Wilke Glass Lined Refrigerator. 











The Wilke Mfg. Company, Anderson, Ind., have 
brought out refrigerators which are completely lined 
with glass, built with exteriors of porcelain or tile or of 


tom, sides, back, doors and front partitions are lined 
with glass in this way, so that no wood or metal is ex 
posed to the action of the contents. The very smooth 
surface permits it to be easily cleaned. The provision 
shelves are coated with Purity cold water enamel of 4 
brilliant white color. The company state that the glass 
lining is so strong that it will stand all reasonable use 
and some abuse. They have shipped several of thest 
glass interiors long distances and thus far have not had 
a case of breakage in transit. They claim that the new 
refrigerator is the most sanitary as well as the most 
attractive refrigerator thus far brought out. Special at 
tention has been given to insulation to secure economy 
in the consumption of ice. This line of refrigerators wil! 
be known as the Crystal line, will be furnished in all the 
usual sizes, and will be sold at the same prices as tht 
eompany’s tile lined refrigerators, which they will stil! 
continue to make. The glass lined models are an addi- 
tion to their regular line, 





——— 


Corner Ratchet Borer. 


Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., and 2s 
Warren street, New York, are marketing the corner 
ratchet borer, No. 140, of their manufacture, as here 
shown. It is intended for use by plumbers, electricians 








th 
dL 


il! 





and nickeled, and the goods are packed one in a box. 
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and otuer mechanics in corners between joists and simi Tool Cabinets 
lar places inaccessible with ordinary tools. The long ee 
handle is 11% inches in length between extremes, and ©. E. Jennings & Co.. 101 Reade street, New York. 


measured the other way the chuck.and ratchet is 5 manufacturers of fine, high grade mechanics’ tools, have. 











Corner Ratchet Baover No. 140 
inches long over all. The tool is operateu by the longer in addition to their large line of tool chests, brought 
lever, wWhire the shorter handle is used for steadying it. out a series of tool cabinets as here illustrated. ‘The 


The teeth on the ratchet are cut very fine to permit of cabinets are paneled and made of both chestnut and 





Fig. 1.—Paneled Quartered Oak Tool Cabinet No. 104. 


a short bite in operation..-By means of the sleeve a quartered oak, according to their cost. Nos. 101, 102 
ratchet either way or stationary tool is instantly pro- and 103 cabinets. containing 36, 46 and 52 articles, are 
made of chestnut and well finished, the hight and 
breadth are respectively 263 x 19%, 28% x 24% and 28% 
x 24% inches. No. 104, seen in Fig. 1, is made of paneled 
quartered oak, antique finished, and contains 52 tools, 
some of which are said to be the finest of their kind 
made, all the tools in all of the cabinets being suitable 
for professional or amateur use and all warranted. The 
latter cabinet is somewhat higher, 30% x 24% inches in 
dimensions, there being a uniform depth of 8 3-16 inches 
in all the cabinets. The cabinets afford a convenient 
place for tools, being arranged so as to hang against a 
wall or stand on bench, shelf or table. They are listed 
$18, $25, $85 and $50 each, and are packed singly in a 
ease. Fig. 2 shows one of the cabinets closed. 
eens > kta 


Herringbone Lath. 


The International Metal Lath Company, Niles, Ohio, 
are offering metal lath, as herewith illustrated. The 


a 





MN 
DSSS 


Pig. 2.—Tool Cabinet of Chestnut, Closed. Fig -Plain Herringbone Lath. 





duced. ‘Lhe chuck will hold square or round shank plain lath shown in Fig. 1 is designed for use on side 
augers, drills, &c. The iron and steel work is polished walls, and the flat lath, Fig. 2, for ceilings. The follow- 
ing points of excellence are mentioned by the manufac- 
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turers: That the lath is extremely rigid; that it does 
not buckle, so that there is no time lost in stretching 
sheets before fastening; 
even, 


that the edges are uniform and 
overlapping and consequent 
waste; that its application is comparatively cheap, be- 


necessitating no 


‘ig. 2.—Flat Herringbone Lath. 


cause of its uniform character, and that the lath is self 
furring, the ribs making it so. The lath is made in 
sheets 14 x 96 inches in size. 


$$$ —— 


Safety Ladder Hook. 


The Taplin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 
90 Chambers street, New York, have just put on the 
market the safety ladder hook, here illustrated full size. 
It is designed particularly for the use of painters, fruit 
pickers or any persons who need to suspend a can, pail 


Safety Ladder Hook No. 0. 


or similar vessel by means of a wire bale. It is made of 
spring wire, the %-inch space between the parallel wires 
at the top being sufficient to allow it to be pushed either 
side of rung of ladder or limb of tree, when a quarter 
turn locks it instantly. The device for holding the bale 
is also such that the can is securely held and easily re- 
leased with a quarter turn of the bale. 
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CUNTENTS. 


Machinery at the Pan-American Exposition —1X. lllustrated.. 


The Report on the Brooklyn Bridge 


The Pressed Steel Car Company ........+++ 
The Industrial Commission. .......seseeseee0% 
Wages in England a abo aha enneae 
The Hilles & Jones Rapid Action Punch. Llustrated.. ...... 
Notes from Great Britain. ...... ee eeceveccoseresesess 
The Manufacture of Ferro-Chrome. ......+++++« . ss teee 
Illustrated..... 
Illustrated 


The Taylor-White Process of Treating Tool! Steel 
Electric Railway for Speeds Up to 125 Miles. 
The German Plate Syndicate ....0..see0. +s 
Editorials : 
The Labor Troubles in thelron Trade ... ... 
Publicity for the Affairs of Industrial Corporations 
Workmen as Directors 
Emergency Frovisions for Accidents. 
The Union Steel Company 
eee COINS PI oo 0 6 nics on ccce cnvercncncenaststesesses 
The Strike Settled ....... 
Personal o'O0eecesccsees tee 
Some Aspects of the Labor Question and Shop Ethics. tee 
Canadian News.........+: SO cececccccccscese sevccvecces eeeeeeeeneeenee . 
Manufacturing : 
Iron and Steel.......... 


Tete eee we wer et omreerreee 


General Machinery .....sccocscscesesseevevvers 

Engines and BoilerS..,.ssccssseccesessveccevesessenencecseces eres 
FOUNArICS. ..0scscccrccccccesensscesssaseeeseeueesininreeenes 
Hardware.... 


eee Pee PPE PPE EEE See eS) eee e er ewee eeee 


Miscellaneous ........cscescesseeeerasies 
The Tennessee Company ....... 


The Iron and Metal Trades : 
A Comparison of Prices.,,.......... 
Chicago......0.. eocesese 
PRR ones ccnccccceconsseccvencsgese 
Cincinnati occvwcccccoscese -s06 


Cleveland... ..ccccccscccccccccccccescccccccessvoccvooseccces oe 
Birmingham... ... 
Pittsburgh....... ecee 
St. Louis....... 
New YOrk,...ccscoces scccccccecccccvcsccccccsvwosecccscsccecs 
Metal Market........ccsccceseeees 

The Corn Harvester .. .scscssccsssnvecvecsecevevvevccvensseseescsers 

Lron and Industrial Stocks ..scscsccccesssecscescsveeetersees seeanreee 

The New York Machinery Market......ssesesscssseevscssecvewesecece: 

The Old and the New in the Boiler Trade .rscccscssceccscesecesvaves 

Trade Publications............ss- 

Hardware: 

Condition Of Trade cecesssserecvevevevsveseereses 
Notes On PYiCeS.......cccccccsccseccece eoeeee 
National Hardware Association ..... 


Philadelphia Hardware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation e-e00 s00 


eee TT CP PE SEE ET CUE eee eee) 


PWOeeE REESE EST Ser Se eE PEER ae) 
POU RTO CSE EES ET Cee eee ee ee 


sence 


OUP UURESOSS IS TIPS Eee 


OUP URES ET CURIOS eee ee 


© FRO R were ee eee eeeees 


New England Hardware Dealers’ ASSOCIATION .....06.ss08.eeeeee 

Death of A. L. Bollinger ... ...... 

Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company’s Pan-American Exhibit. 
Illustrated 


F. E. Myers & Bro.’s Buffalo Exhibit. Mlustrated .......s0s05 
J. H. Williams & Co.’s Buffalo Exhibit. Illustrated ........... 
Peters Cartridge Company at the Pan-American Exposition. 


T1UStrated ..ccocosssecccscccseccccssesesscccreescesesescccceccese 
Trade IteOMS...ccccccccccccccsceccccsceesesesseseeseeesccccccsesees 
The Columbian Hardware Company ....scscsveccssecesscesesses 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. COMpPaDY ..0. ssccccscecevecrsecseseces 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Company's Catalogue ... 
Price-Lists, Circulars, &C.ssssccoessrccsccscesecesesscecessccceces 
Among the Hardware Trade......ccsscscssccesseccnccsccesecseene 
Star Chucks ..... ie eeee ceccccgeceeveesess 
The Wilke Glass Lined Refrigerators. Illustrated ........+.... 
Corner Ratchet Borer. Tllustrated. ...ccscssccscccvesscssevcesens 
Tooi Cabinets. Illustrated ..ccc.cesescsceseccscvecsessecssses o« 
Herringbone Lath. Illustrated ........0+: 
Safety Ladder Hook. Illustrated............ 
Current Hardware Prices, ..ess.sseee- see 
Current Metal Prices,,...........— 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED 


comer Goods.—In the following quotations General Goo1s 


at 18 


those which are made by more than one manufact- 


irer, are printed in Jtalies, and the prices named, unless other- 
W o atated represent those current in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


acturers or jobbers. 


_ Special Goods.—Quotations 


Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are | 


printed in the ordinary type 


(oman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


r sy msible for their correctness. 
prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
1 the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbe rs. 

‘A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 3316 @8314&10% signifies that 
price of the goods in question ‘ranges from 8345 
count to 834g and 10 per cent discount. 


Range of Prices.— 
of the symbol @, 


They usually represent | 


the 
per cent. dis- 


SEPTEMBER 


17, 1901. 


Cut Prices.—/n the present condition of the market there és 
a good deal of eutting of prices hy the jobbing trade, whoes 
quotati ms are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also Tap 


IRON 


AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (Apri 4 1901), which gives & 


classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
Serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 


Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested te 


suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 


these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Aajusters Blind—- 


Dor mestic, # doz. $3.00. --SSGOSE14E 105 
MOTE UO. cccceccoescesencoccececcenssaneen® 
hen EERE Fasteners, Blind. 


w indow = 


ves’ Paten 
Per lin’s Perfection. 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


soe R5R5% 
SUS 





Eagle ADVIIS.............005 # 2B 7u@ 

Hay- Budden, Wrought... . ......- 9 

Horseshoe seone. rought. Vad4e 

Trenton, Wro ‘ght........... » ¢ 

iImported— 

Peter Wright’s.”.........e0.eseeeee O'4@ow%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00..... ercccccce 


Apple Parers—See ‘Parers, 
Apple, & 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros, C03 

Lote Of 1 GuS.....ccccesseees coccecccect 
Smav@r LOG. ......00-ceeee cakaponaccdne 
Lots of 8 duZ.......-- CRESS 

Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur,........- ++-70@..% 
Boring Machine Augers,........0.+ 

60 10810@ 704108 

Jennings Putters "Oe 1U% 
Jennings’ Pattern 

Auger Btts.... 


Ford’s Auger and Car Bits 
Forstner Pat. a Bits. eecccececccces 
c. E. Jenni 
No. Luext. XY ‘RJennings list. ...40% 
No. 30, &. Jenaingy’ BRB. 0 cscesses 2a 
Russell Jonnings’...........-. + 
L'Hommedieu ar Bitsibaid@ loaroe 
Mayhew’s Counteis8 BUGS... .cerceeee 
Pugn’s Black............. 2 







Snell's Auger Bits 
Sn-il’s Bell Ha 
Beell’ 8 Car Bita, 


Bit Stock is 
Standard List........ 


Expansive Bits— 

Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .. 
Lavigne’s Clark’s saeeere, No. 

doz., 226; No. 2, $18 
C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s 
GENE cosscsdaswncescesicomes 

Gimlet Bits— 

Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern..... 970. $3.25@A4.50 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. wait. 50 


“le 
50&10% 






MER. .onccenaatanevese eocceccecccces 25&10¢ 

New Patent.. 000 coccccscccs 252104 

Universal........ Cocerccccccoscccces 20% 

Wood's Universal......... Ea. 25% 
rote Augers and meee ae 
Sst ..  aiineiinomanaetenaeee 

CE bags &' 0s - 
L’Hommedieu’s . cocsccccceces lL ORlIS 
WEEE ceuhibadan sbeetsacedeianccal 406 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 

Brad ye 


Handled .....0...00970. $2.75Q@3. - 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. gro.68 
Unhandled, Patent,....gro. 66 708 
Peg Awls: 
{ nhandled, Patent....gro. 31@34c 
l nhandled, Shouldered. phdy> <a 
Scratch At ls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.00 
Handed, Socket. .gro, $11.50@ 12, 00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
First Quality, best brands. $5.50 
iret ity. other brands$6.25 
Jobbers* Specias Brands; 
er Quality.... 
1e8 


5.75 
50 


of lity. esse “25005 15 
a ‘arndled DCB. .cees 50@5. 76 
Beveled. add 26c doz. 


Axle Grease—see Grease, Aris. 


Axles Tron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar.. 


° “4@Sc | a 
Concord. Solid Collar... ..4344@5\«6e | = 
No. 1 Common.. FAQ ac 3 
No. 1's Com. New Style. .34¢ cls 
No. 2. Solid Oollar.. IM@bMe t's 
Nos. 11 to 1h. 70@10¢ 104 3 
Nos. 15 to 18. eves 1 V6Q? sae | ° 
es TOU. vesiscicnens 75@75010% ) 3 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, nee turned,, 

Bb. 14 Ob4e 
Common and Concord, turned 


lb. 44@5e 

Half Patent. -.+....12--.5. ld soe 
Baian Sash— 

Caldwell aoe , oeccccccscecesS0S 

UN Grccuituten: 46 scaccauccoocee 60 

Spr 

Spring Ba Balances...  Bk10@50e 10058 

Light Son Balances. ..... eves 40810 

Caeeins Bence. e+ seeescccccces wa 

Se DN vncane vice sevnssced 50% 

inet ney RRR: poe 

Pe ouze..., 


£4@sc 
Beams, Scale— 
e Beams, List Jan. 18, °8f. Soe 10% 
Chattlilon’ GE cednaGenet keumaeaseoe 
Chattilion’s No. Bis eccces “408 


No. 5 Steel Handle a # gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle Dover..# gro. $8.00 
No. 10 Steei Handle Dover.# gro v0 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handie, 


Rival, # 
Taplin Mite c ro 
o. 50 Senall ‘Family ne 5.50 
No. 100 Regular Family size.,...... 3.u0 
No. 102 Regular Family size tinn 


eeeeee 


9.50 

No. 150 Large “amily size........ 15.00 
No. 15% Large Family size, tinne 

Lyon’s, Standard size.,.,.. ++ ¥ doz. $1.75 

onder a 4 & & Co.).. eescese ¥e ro. ei 33 


Bello 
Blackamttn, Standard tities 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksinith. bus 
C. E, Jennings & Co., Hand 3344) 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 34 32 3 36 38 oO 
Eac 1.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each.$h.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 


8 

yogi >= 

Inch... 9 10 11 m& 416 fA, 
Pres 6.15 7.95 8.50 9-60 1290 1150 3 
ane- q 


Inch... 6 9 10 Ww 
Penns 5 6066-00 600 bt 6.76 


Bells-- Cow— 













Ordinary goods.. - 75R5@75H104 
High grade. -70@70¢ 10% 
SOTERY . .cccocccecceccecccccccccececs 75&10% 
TOEAS StaP. ....0..cccecccccccccccocccces 5 
Abbe’s Gong............. 45% 
Barton Gong............. F 558 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s & 10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent t ‘4.  db@aoming 
Yankee Gong......... seoses eceeeinenéseses 55% 
Hand Bells, Polahed. +++» SOLS @ 663% 
4. YY eee 55@5i& 108 
Nickel Plated..... oeasces eeneaeten 
SWB .., corccccccccescece COM6OE? 
Silver Ghime........ ........ athe 
Miscelianeous— 

cass witneckae lb. 2@2'4c 

Steel Alloy Church and School..... 


5041085 
Nationa) Bell Foundry Co. : @éox 
ow Cast Steel & Church and School 


50& 1 60% 

Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co, saa . 70% 
Belting— Rubb 

Agricuttural (Low Grade). 76£10@30% 

Common Standard........75@75&10% 

708208 108 

"Sawing soe 1oeer 

- & 50810 

Belting Co. oto - 


Stitched, Impertal...... 45&5¢ 
sonemineeuiew numer ahs - 50&5% 
one sscovcneseecceces ° - 60&5% 
her— 


eet eeee sete eeeeeees 









Reqular Short Lap 60@10@60@ 10@54 
eae 608 1048 10@70£5% 
Light Standard....... eevee 20 Q70L 104% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
o£ ees eeeenres 60&10% 
i IN cen vciraneiss Salve 704 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


a River Tire Benders and bien 


Stoddard’ 8 Lightning Tire Upsetters. 


40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list: 
Ce Moscestecedivanceseuderece penacsces 50% 
REA 
DPORBE < cccccccceccece 000 cocesscesecees 50% 
ee irecunccedivessesebesseocet eoscece 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit rock Drills, &0.— 
See Augers and 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 

justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 

teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 

Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 7025 Q@70# 10% 
Cleveland teel............... 60& 1 0Q704 
Ford’s Star Brand Self eae 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brena. . 4 


— 0s 
ap at Patent Automatic Lock an 
DUT init pecabuadnuniadeneletiinanen 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50104 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c. ‘ 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &oc.— 

Common, list Jan. 3), °95.. OK St 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, 8h... 

80@80 Obs 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list er 24, °99.. 

80Q@80« ios 

Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30,°95.704&7 4@..% 

Machine, list Oct.1,°99.. -70d5@..# 

Machine with C. & T. Nuts........ 

65H10@. .% 
Nore—The rapid advances in manu- 

JSacturers’ prices enabie the jobbers to cut 

prices freely. 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


- LO€10@..% 


Knob: 

Tack.ccce $ 4 5 6 8 

Per doz...$9.26 .80 .89 Ah? 65 
Cast Iron Spring on? : 

nh ay" cebones ecaee 8 10 

Per G0B...2-00 $1 "00 1.25 1,75 
Cast oon Chain, Flat, 1, Fapanned: 

yr" cc awetasns 10 

Per G06........ $0: 3% ii “05 1,30 
Cast yen Shutter, Brass Rnete: 

FRR. coccccees 10 

Per d0B.....+.0+ $0. 57 80 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Brass K nabs 

Tne... .0- +0 4 6 8 
weet ae és $9. sb -50 61 -70 5 oad 

To Arrel ..c.cece 10@75&5% 
Wrought * Bronzed. | 7b 10@ 768 

eee 6 Flush, B, K,.50@10@60é10% 

Wrought Shutter. ..0€10dé l0o@60ei¢ 
Wrought Square Neck. .....50 10% 
Wrought Sunk,......sc00- 50@504 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door......... aeteumeiand 60% 


Greve and Plow— 

SoseebGbecn avovosed 60210@. .% 
Stove.s.ece. PO 
Tire— 
COMIC 6.0 0.ccccvces eeeee 
Yn, Be PE ee 

Americar Screw Com 
Norway Phila.. list Oot 


8, Won 


Norwa Phila , a Oct. 16 
Fa hila., list Oct, 16, 84 


2, list 77 
Port fips. a Bolt & Hat Company oa 


84. 82464 











Leat Z 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .50810@60% 





Empire, list Dec. 28, °99........... Ties 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. *84.. 85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... ") 8248 


H 








Borers, Tap— 
Dares Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


ee 1% 1% s 
Per doz... $4.80 65.00 6.76 7. 
_. or ick Sbenn 24 8 
aa oft 65 1 
Enterprise Mfg. Go. 1, $1.25; NW 
2, $1.45; No. 3. $2. bo. pod weduesecee 


Boring Machines—see Ma 
ete —— 


Mitre— 
Cc. Box ee gs & Co....... occcccatoocess 
we 8, per doz., eS ne 
races— 
Note.—Most Braces are sold at ne 
prices, 
Common Ball, snnee. $1.16 126 
Barber’s &10&10@ 
Fray’s Genuine Spottord Divanses 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 
Uiiicteteiadimaawie 
C. E. Jennings & Co. 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet.. 






PB wy. @ Quick Action Hay Patent... 
Peck’s Patent........... 
60£10@65858 
mene kets— 
Wrouvht Steel....... «2-5 2EQ@ER108 
Bradiey’s Wire Shelf: 
Pull Ga6e6. ...cccccccccccscceseee «+. .- 808 
Broken CaseS........+e+sse00 oveee TRI 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.........-.-.....- 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... ..... 


Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


worollers— 


Wire Goods C ..i? 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pa 


Bucks, Saw— 


¥ gro, ee 
Bull Rings—See Saaae. Bull, 
putte et sept ne 
Ww ht list Se H..cee 
Cast Beass, Tieboav's. 0... Oe eaes 
Cast iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... al 
Fast Joint, Narrow... eevee 
70 








Loose Joint.. waeneas 

pe, See - 7086 @70k 

Mayer's Hin nges. einen . -708&5@ 70d 10 

Parliament Butts....... 70€5@ 708 10g 
Wrought Steel— 


Table and Back Flaps...60d@104 
Narrow and a inawes 604 10% ¢ 
Inside Blind........ aa 
Loose Pin....... ‘ 70@10% 


Loose Pin, Bali ‘and ‘Steeple 
TP cscs 70108 
Japeaned, ‘Ball Tip Butts.. .6us 
oe Wrt. Nar. and Inside Bui 
utts 


d 


eee eeeeeeee eee 


sane, 5 Bird— 
Heudryx, B 
80L0, 5000, “1100 series... 


1200 series «sind GOOsevioa=" ast 
200, 300, 606 ane 900 sertes......40& 
Hendryx Bronze 

eeeeee eee eco rt 


700, 800 series. . 
Hendryx Enameled... 
ali por, —see Compasses, 
al oe and Heel— 
Blunt, " prong. eseee-- Der 1b,,8% 
Sharp, 1 --per 1b... b 
Perkins’ tory Toe. viunnese ? 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Fenda ¢@ 
Can Reoieee AG Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10gal. 


Illinois Pattern. $1 75 2.10 2.25  eaek,; 
lowa Pattern.. sess 2.40 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. Pe — 2.50 exch. 
New York Patt’rn3.00 8.25 840 =. 
Baltimore Patt’rn2.50 2.55 8.10 each, 
Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo F sung OR Canes. 
$48.00 60.00 


oS 


108%gro 


3 fh PPE. pevessetn- 


‘icwsadiaiomeg alana 






Berdan Primers, $1.00.. eossescees OS 
Caps (Sturtevant Shells 


B. L 
ccna tind abhi 
All other primers .., 


Carpet S Stretohe ia 


bee 


19, lL 








52 THE IRON AGE September 
= itiv on 
Cartridges AGustattP farmers ec ccecce -20@20&5% viguitiv yell cccecees # dex. $10.00 | Territory. 


Slaxk Car. ridges: 


SOO. F., $5.50 ....6000+-10k5@10L 10% 








$8 OC. F., $7 09.02 000+ LOLSQIVE 10% 
22 cal. Rim, $1,50.....- 1085@ Wk 10% 
32 cal. Rim, $2.75.....+ 10k5@ 10€ 10% 


B. B. Caps,Con., Ball Sw gd.$1 80@1.85 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... $1. @1.15 
Central Fire ........ 5@25h5% 
Pistol and Rifle.......-. 1 5&5 @L 510% 
Primed Snelis and Bullets.... 

1L5h5@ 154108 
Rim Fire Sporting.......-.-50@5085% 
Rim fire, Military ....1545@15€&10% 

—,- 





Ne 
ee a ceocecee-FS@T 510% 
Pailaiieiphia. © scccevcecen OMSL 10% 
ia cease nem heen ES 
Boss Anti-Friction.... °° .........+-. wer 

Martin’s Patent (P hopntx a iatn anes 
Payson's Anti-Friction .. _Aoikidiciodeie 
Standard Ball Bearing................. 45% 
"s Patent, low list.. cosa 


Gattie Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ca'tle. 

Chain, Coil— 

Nore. —The following prices are f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. ‘anufacturers in quoting 
weually ada Coil to destination. 
American oe Cask lots: 

ce "| 5- x 7-16 % 9-16 
7.75 5.80 ie 4.00 8.85 $8.76 3.55 

%& 4% tolin. 1% to 144 inch. 
3.55 3.50 per lb. 8.75 per 100 lb. 
Less than Cask lots add 25c 
German Coil, list J uly 24°97. 60.£108-108 

Halters and Ties— 
MBaléer Chaine.......cccccc-00 508 10% 
as - aed Halter Chain, list July 24, 

ssnceercee cess resecees « OOk10L 10% 
Cow ii _aeegpareae 
Trace, Wagon, &o.— 

, Western S tandard: 100 pair 
6%—0-8, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 
64%4—6-2, Straight, with ring... $31.00 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
64—I10-2, Siraight. with ring ..838.00 

Add 2¢ Tous Praces pair for Hooke. 
ners aye fener pair higher than 


Trace, Wagon eae Fanoy Chains. . 
50k 10@ 508 108 5% 





Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
See ee seeececces OU@50E 10% 
Brass ..... seeccccvevee se COQM60E104 

y og Chain... .......0.70K5@ 70d 10% 

mp Chain, ..+.+.+.1d. 444@L%c 
Soverct Mfg. Co.: 
Breast.. 35& 2% 
Halter 35R24 
Heel.. B5&25 
Hela. 85&2¢ 
I: \.necauuuth peukbentabebete S5&24 

— Sad. Works: 

Breast...... .. 704 
Halter.... . -70% 
Rold Back.......ccces.sesce-sece Sipabiod rid 

are coccncetels 


Oneida Community : 
Am. Coil and Halters. ...50&19&5@60% 
Am. Cow Ties.............. 35h 5@40854 


Eureka Coll and Halter.......60@*0&5¢ 

Ntagara Coiland Halter: .... 60@60&5¢ 

Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@45£ 10854 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Deg Chala. ....02000+00c0cccceser00 60&10% 


Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain........50¢ 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Garponleré BlUe 0044040970. 42@L5e 
Carpenters’, Red ...... gro. 37@402 
Carpenters’, White....,..gro. 88@35c 
See also ‘Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 





penecece er eeesscevessseeeeefOR108 
woh senewdl 60@C0k108 
heats, chooks. 
oe Chests, with Tovis.. eorscesee Oh 
Youths’ Chests,w a Tools....... od 





Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools 
ween , Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
eer eee 


Chs 

Chiseis— 
Sooket Framingand Firmer 
Standard Ean corsoes oO: C108 
Sener BPOG. ...000000cvcvcesccccesses .B04% 
Charlies Buck “30 
Cc. a. : peeeane & Co. Socket Firmer 


SEP A RE a GX 104 
c. ©. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
eegeneenseesce eects scerever se CEOS 
a oneueueesecensan TORS 
L& L %: White: oc eorcccee ..86G30a5s 
ey 
Tanoed Firmers. LOBES @L0& 10% 
Back Bros......... . oe 







Charies Buck........ penenns 

©. EK. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181,...25% 

L.&L J. Whito, Tanged...... .- 25256 
Cold— 


. 
Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lb, 18@15c 
old Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary’....... lb. 8@9c 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.0 








aécbded — 
Massey's Planer eesti" 15@20% 
Skinner Patent Chucks 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..3v: 
Driti Chucks, New Model. ......... 2 
Independent Lathe Chucks... .-40% 
Improved Planer Chucks........ .254 
Universal Lathe Chucks...... 
Face Plate Jaws...... , 
Standard Tool ( 
Improved Drill Chuck 
Gnion Mfg. Co.: 
CHgmMIMASION.. 0.0.0.00000c000 cosccccceoce 40% 
Czar Drill on ees eneebeseesbeered t0¢ 
Geared Scroll oe seccevesnceosuusee 
Independent....... — 40% 
Onion Drill oe oee-ceccee.tO% 
Universal.... cee :0-cpsececce. 406 


Mace F late DN nc stkanatnetesete 








= 


. 


Cabinet, Sargent’s ....... oe OUKLOE 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & Ww. Co. 40&10¢4 
-50&10¢ 


Oarriage Makers’ Sargent’s. 
Beaty, Parallel... ........++-++++ "38 ~~ 
L aes 8, Utica thie Fo: ge & 

oO 


Saw Giamps, see Vises. S mak Lay a 


aciegne TF tes Sid aowal 4.00 net 


Star Shank, All Stecl.. .® doz. $3.75 net 
W. & ©, Snank, All steel, 7% in. # dz, 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% in., $3.25. 


Cleaver utchers’ ~ 
phe a 8, 8 ~ 200239 
New Havea Kdge Tool Co.’ 's. 40% 
Fayette R. Flam. ageke \S94gh 1 08 
AT eee © cevcce ++ SOR SVRDA 
Fate A Dc oninchbucenssecsesaxs% 25% 
onllpper rs— “ 
Chicago wont le Shaft Com 
Handy Toilet sonnei, 7.20 
Masoutte? Tollet Sep eeRarey # doz. 83,40 
Monitor Toilet.......... ... ¥ doz. $9.00 
Stewart's Patent...... ... ca ae $10.00 
Clips Axle— 
Eagle” and Superior 4 and 5-16 
ee aes 700 10% 


Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch..70@7 110% 
Cloth pnd! Netting, Wire 


Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare’ list: 
Comprexsion and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, Ze: 
Cc tocks ‘Uiebeiesenee sé scanne 10% 
oftee Mitis—Sce Mills, Coffee 


ollars Do 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ » list s leadihiie ean 40% 
Embossed,Gilt,Po &Stevens’ list30&10¢ 
Leather Pope & S evens’ list.. --. 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods. .. ......7 708 10@75% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
oy, rae eee 65% 


Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside.. 
Calipers, Double... as 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside. 

Calipers, Wing....... ° 


55% 






mpasses 
J. Stevens A. & T. CO.....000-+000 


592 mpressors Corn | Shook 


Conductor Pipe, Caiva.— 
L. C.L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Oot nested, Nested. 
Eastern.... 70@24% 70k5% 
Central..... 65a&10% 70% 
Southern.. 65% 65B246% 


S. Western. 6081244 60k 15% 

Terms. 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12\¢&: 2M on car- 
loads loose, and extra 124 on car- 
loads crated. 

See also Eave Troughs. 


Soolers, Water— i ‘ 
Labrador $11. 50 $14. 00 $17.50 $20.00 
8 ga 
_ OO 
4 6 8 
loeland.” $23.00 00 $25.00 $39.00 $37.50 


$57.00 Siz. a ; 
Coopers’ Toois— 


aoe ‘vols, Cocpers’, 

Cord— Sash— 
Ps BNO. cw cencccutsic oeeebd. 25c 
Braided. W hite, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 


Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........l6 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . -12@16¢ 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12% @138c 
Cable Laid Pussia....... lb. 1344@1be 

India Hemp, Braided.,,...4b 14@15e 
India Hemp, Twisted. pie. 10@12c 
Patent India, tay .1b.10@12c 


Pearl Braided, cotton ........% ® 17@1R¢ 
Massachusetts, White.......... PD 22¢e¢ 
Massachusetts. D ab. » eens BM WUE 
Eddystone Braided wotton....... eb ihe 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....®# B 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills: 
Crown, Solid Braided White... ® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White.......... BD 20¢ 

Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian... 
Cable Laid Russian.. 
Cable Laid India. 
Braided Indla.. 

Phoenix, White........ 

Samson : 

jraided, Drab Cotton .. 

traided, Italian Hemp 

graided, Linen ...... : 
hhraided, White Cotton, § 

Silver Lake : 

A quality, Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White, 3 
B quality, Drab, 35¢ 
B quality, White, wed 
ae fan ae. oo 




















Linen, 5 aoa 
Wire, Picture—" 
Braided or Twisted...... .85@85d-104 


Note.— There isa good Par 5 confusion 
in lists, 8ome using old list and others the 
new list 

Corn Knives and Cutters 

—see Anives, Corn, 
Corn Planters— 
— Planters, Corn— 
ackers, Nut— 
L Sr SANG wonnccecneveds # gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 
Grain ,...cecee ponseacese oeeeecceeecdl® 

Crayo ns— 

White Round Crayons, gross.54%@é6e 

Cases, 109 gro., $4.50, at factory, 

D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 


Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 bas 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat ER 
OF SQUATEC........-.c00008 gr.$1.50{° 
Rolling Vill Crayons.....Kr. $2.50 [ o 
Rallroail Crayons (compo 2 

sition) gr. $2 00 2) 


See also Chalk, 
Creamery Pails—Sce Pails, 
Creamery. 
Crooks, Shepherds’ - 
Fort Madison, Hea # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light, loz. $6.50 


35s' Crow Bars—see | Bars, Crow. 





Cutlery, Tabie— 
International Silver Company: 
No, 12 Medium K nives, 1847. ® doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
Se # doz $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son...... # doz. $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives..... # doz. $3.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.5) 


Cutters— Glass— 
BE. HE. Mayhew OO. .ccccccee cscccccccced 40% 
Smith & Hewminway Co.....sccse-++++> 50% 


eat— 
Hale’s.. Nos, 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 


Per doz.. $10.80 13 20 18.00 
DURGTBBOR 0 6oc0ns ccocgeesegcccccccccass --30% 
BOR, coos vcce_E B 5 

Hach..... me $7 sto $25 50 860 
Connecticut.......... ee eecee 
No... 20 40 ‘60 "x 10" et 
wach $1.75 2.00 2.3 3.70 3.09 4.00 
Enterprise..... -25@25&74 
noe. pbeneue & “PB ‘#230 ry Pa 
cegese 2 2 
Dien 8. % dOz........ serenseors _ stead 
1 ; 
Feta. 00 $17.00 _$19.00 $30. 00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. $22.75...... -50& 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz............-3344&5@40% 
os. 305 310 312 320 322 
«838.00 — oe $44.00 $78.00 $68.00 
RRIII. a vcnsencae seun-uessanannee 
i capsumiiucnauientive x 
Eee eie "$2.09 $2.50 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. wee 00. 
30&10@ 10% 
Woodend, PORE scviisenigcet BOK1LU0@410% 
peSoed sBeeseqsenseses he 150 


$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, pay 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C...............+ 
Kraut Catters 86 « 12,40 x 12... 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
EE IIIEE » vnnn naneusesesdes ...- 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. 18@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 vee ? _— 10» 2 2@336 


Tobac 

All Tron, Cheap. ow Lene 44 se 
Enterprise am. sin phetesbdsbenennte 
National, # doz. $21.00.. pede. 6 oss 
Sargent’s, # doz., No. ihe sees cee 45& 108 
Sargent’s No ‘andl _..... vee OME IO® 






Washe 
Appleton’ 8, ® doz. $16. 00. --SORLORICS 
y’ 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per rmndy $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au 4056 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole . seer, 

Oz. $9. 00 
Kohler’s Universal. . 
Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules. 









Kohler’s —- ® doz. $10 00 
Kohiler’s Rival....... ° * doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer........ 8 doz. $9.00 


a er- Break Post Hole " ggers, # doz. 
og # doz. 634.0000 2oooese 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 


Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 
Doors, Screen— 


Porter's Plain, No. 6........... # doz. $6 50 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70.® dos. $10. 00 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. | ® doz. 
S15; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12 No 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 
Drills and Drill tocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ — l..each 


SLO Si. 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding. . 

‘$3.7 rt. 00 
Breast, Millers Foils, each $3.00 .15&10% 
Breast, P..S. & V 40@40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Driils: 40&5@40810% 

Johns n’s Automa.te — Nos. Send 
cap ebehenee aadehsen 1A36¢ 

Johnson's Drill Points... 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt's 





Ratchet, Parker's .........s00..c00,....40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s................. 20@25¢ 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.S.& W....... . 50% 


Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1. $10.0 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.0¢ 
gad Drilis— 
Standard List......... .60@5Q65R5¢ 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
rilig—See Aucers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
ore ping Pans— 
2ans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. L5@70c 
Beles sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
a ey $6; 4-in., $7.50 46-in., $9. .40¢ 


Bue k Bros a 30¢ 
Buek Bros’ Screw Driver Bits....... 204 
Champloo... ...o.-scccescccce seccsses 40 x10¢ 
Douglass 7.“ ae 20@20&10¢ 
Fray *s Hol. H’die Sets, No. 3, 7 50¢ 
Gav's Double Action Ratchet... 35% 


Goodell’s Autom: etic 
SOR 10S 16G50R 10810855 


Mayhew’s Blac k Mandle...... pegeeaune 
Mayhew’s Monarch.......-.+--+00+ 40% 104 
New England Specialty Se 50&10% 
Sargent & Co.’s: 

Wee. 1,50,55 and 60...... .50&10&104 

Nos. 20 and 4° cccccccesO SP QmLOe 
Smith « Heme ews av c on seee MRSS 
Stanley’s R. & L. 

No. 64, V anise Ha sndies...... HOX10¢ 

No. 86 .. TORLOS 
Sw an’ Ss 

Nos. 85 00 BB... - cccccccccsccscece . 50% | 

No. 40 aacepoceoseers ; 402108 

Nos. 25. 35 and 45 LLOS10s 





| Tréple Taped Fuse.. 


Eave Trough Gatvaniz: d 


Eastern 
Centres.cccce sostt 
Southern.......+7 ? 
S. Western....... 
Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and EF) 
E gg Beaters—Ssee Beaters 
gg Openers— 

See Openers. Eg7. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments,........60@) 
Perfect Elbows (5.8. & al inéaee 

Emery, Turkis 








tod 104 


tiene 6 54to1s OF! r 

isc ncsanseeseces be 5a c 

ly Ee one msKee Ih. 54e 5Re 8 \xe 
Kegs.. lh Se 6c 


10-lb cans, 10 in case 644c 7e é¢ 
10-lb.cans.less than 10 10e 10e 

Notre.—ZJn lotsito3 tonsa discount or 
10% ia given, 

Enameled and. Tinned 

re—sec Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 


Zim oe cor-0. ccccce: + OORLNE 
Faucets— 

Cork Lined......... E5@708 108 5% 

Metallic Key, TB dio ae 


70@ 704 104 
Red onder. teeeeee cecscces OOMS0ESS 
B.& LL 
ed ty Plug,reduced lista0a5¢ 
DT iastnabusharcinsent becnenee B60@6b0R5¢ 
Star, Metal Plug new list... .40@40&: 5s 
West’s Lock, Open and Shut. he? 106 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 408 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key..... 00% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50% 1 0% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60< 
John Sommer’s plement Lock...... 40% 
John Sommer’s I. } . Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Scu.mers Heliable Cork L Aned 


0&104 
John Sommer’s Chi Cork Lined. a AOS 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined... ..5(¢ 
John So:nmer’s No Br nd, Ce tar... 502 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... .40% 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P...... eocccceccees 90% 
Im roved, 9 and ¥ inch. a 
Self Measurin 
Enterprise © dos. $30.00...... 408108 
Lane’s, doz. $36.00. ...., V&10E 
National Measuring, ® dos. 936. 00. 406 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domest ic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
fs Pe « - 0@ 75h 
Good Brands... ...75&10@75k 10a 11% 
Fair Brands.. .........-.. -80@S80d 10% 
Second Quali De, wawadid 808 10@80d-25% 

Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2:, 
°97 





Fixtures, ‘Grindstone— 
Net Pri 
te pag “15 ! 19 21 2, 
Per doz. ne 60 


witted 8.00 350 10 
eae coves DOGSORN 
echihacen 60% 
nt’s. - . HOR10R100 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han ZOr,... 
doz, $46.00 
Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
escccces SORLORL ” 
Stow ell’ s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


GXI\ " 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressor: 






——— 


orks— 
Sept. J, 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 


CRORGB. vvcccceccccce jMnnceueat 70d 
Hay, 8 tine.........00+ ot eeee s 08 
Hay, $ tine......... ousegse 4% 


Hay, |, tine. Header and — Yy 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches, ........60°%»% 
Manure, tine .... ....0.. ae 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine......e0....°% 
Spading.. 22+ cee woveccecccc. 100 )% 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato..... eeccces ini Sa 
Victor, Hay........ 4 
Victor, Manure.... 
Victor, Header......-...++. vied 
Champion, Hay....... ai ethiinnnseiaent 5 
*hampion, Manure.............0.. 0 
Columbia, Hay..... Secne seoccsecene 66451 F 
Columbia, Manure ...... ........ oo 00% 
Columbia, Spading péasehenaneen 
Hawkeye Wood Barley 4 tine ® dus 
$5.00; 6 tine, 86.00. 
W.&C. Potato aeneentenide 





4 


- B0R1087 





Acme Hay....co-seee-eee 
Acme Manure, 4 tine,.........60&2041 
Acme Manure, 6 tine......... 6 1042: § 
Dakota Header............. eneeeed &15 : 
Jackson Steel Barley.. ‘ 
Kansas Header..........0000.--s000.8- Hiral § 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Pariey 4 tin ; 
PR doz. , 85.00; Stine, $6.00 ; 
Plated. me Le ' 
Fra _Saw : 
Red, Polished i and Varnished. doz. § 
$1.15 igi 45 
ey rey ee doz. 73@**t 
Screens and Frames— — 


See Screens 

Freezers. Ice Cream- 

8.00 8 ‘ 
Best. $1.45 185 1.95 1 3.20 a 
Good $123 1.40 1.70 er 275 3.5m 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 2.0% 

Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jeliy. 


Fry Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. 4 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 4 
Hemp Fuse ..sesecseees oe oe$ 2.60 ; 
ee 2.90 : 


Single Taped Fuse... 
Double Taped Fuse.... 





y 





. 
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tes Molassesand oil 

stepblas? petits 
au s— 
Mae ss Mortise, &C......- 

55k W@ssé 104 lop 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gouge ss esniaihind 

@ doz. $6.75@7.25 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & hex =< 


a my ey & Sharpe’ B.coce sereeeeeeeBO% 


Wire, oes 25 
ee “180 a30& 1 0% 


Wire P.,s. e W. Co 

Gimiets— Single Cut—_ 
Nail, Neral: Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 

Nail, Wood Handled, — orted, 
0. $1.7: ~ a .00 

Spike, Wood Handled” ‘daaarie 
gro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 


Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901 
Less than Carloads .......-...»80&20% 
Cartoads......- eee a teeeeeteee B5R5S 


3000 Bowes..... ooeeenn 
Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with | Brush. 


~~ patina 
List B, Cans (% pis., pts., qts.) Gemes 


33! 3@/8% 
List C, Cane (% gal., gal ,: 29 Q@45% 
Interoational Glue Co. Praatin’ 8). 
4 110 50% 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 
Crease, Axie— 
Common Grede........gro. 35.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-m pals, ea. 89 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 ® 
$1. 20; 2 > $2.00 
Snow Flake: 


1 pas. -per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., bly ¥ 
fin cans per doz. $6.00; '3 gal. —) 
ps 00; 
tone 


5 gal. $24.00 
rinds s— 
Bisycie rindstones, each ......82.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
mere mommy ape > * 
r inc’ do: eee 8334% 
e Mower aite and Tool 
a = ss nenconnnes 5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, 1aounted, Angle 
Iron Frames ..... 2.4 sss each, $3.25 


Guards, Snow— 


Cleveiand Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel # Soe 


Gun Powder—See Powde:. 


ack Saws—see Saws. 
afts, Awi— 


Peg pation Leather hada * 95.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ‘$1. 50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. $1. a“ 45 
Peg, COMMON, ..000.0000+0081-25@1.35 
Brad, Common...... ooeeee8l.50Q@1.75 


Halters and Ties— 
Covers Mfg. Cu.: 


Dicwntan ov cerccccsccccccoscccceccs MRSS 
Jute Rope....... 





45&2% 
Sisal kope secusaakani nae 
Covert’s waddiery W ‘orks : 


Web and Leather Halters....... oo 0008S 

Jute and Manila Rope Halters. seee0 10% 

Sisal Rope Halter: 

Jute, Mantle os Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 

Sisal lls 20% 

Hamm 

WTandiod Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ S0@50a5< 
Heller’s Farriers............... 50@50&5% 
pete Tack. Nos. i, 2, 8, $1. 25, arse 

Os 

108 


Fayette K. Pram: 
Plumb, A. E. Nall.......... 40&10& 716% 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand. peeeeneer: — 
Machinists’ Hammers, 
Riveting and Tinners’. 
Bargent’s C. S. New List. 


Heavy_Hammers and 





ledges— 
8 lb. and under... lb. 45c 
> ea Fete 
Over 5 lb..........1b. 30c &10¢:10% 


Wilkinson's Smitis’......94c@10c lb. 
MB Titer Goode and Leg irons 


Agricultural Tool Handles— 
Axe + “tebeear 
Hoe Rake, Fork. iia xésnnnle Codon 
Shovel, &c., Wood D Handle.50@50k5% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BEEN, Javcousnaexavicns 
Champlon.. 
Disston’=.......6. 504 
a Tool Handies— 
deo .coserted. eee 91O. $3.30Q$2.5 
Brad Awl....... +++ee97O. $1.2 
Chisel Handles: 126681. 50 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
$2.25@$2 35; large, $2.50@$2.<0. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3 50@$3.70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
$1.70@$1.85 : large, $2 00@$2 25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing, .g7 0. ass’d. 





$2.50Q@$2.75 ; lange. 2 65 @$2.85 
File, assorted. +--+ 919. $1.00@$1. 15 
Hammer, Hatchet. MBB, BCs occces 0% 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz, 70@?Fe 
Not Varnished.. . .......00- 5@60e 

Plane Handles: oY 
Jack doz.25e; Jack Bolted..55@60c 
Fore, doz. 85@38c; Fore, Boltec 

Nichvoison Simplicity File le Handeon 
gro.. ee. ee - B03 Qsi.50 
Haneers— 

Barn Door, New Pattern, 

Groove, Regular: : 
ee . se 


5 1.20 1.50 ise tee 





Rouwnd 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 















Check Back, Regular : 
xen canwcenees l e 8 
lL e130 1.75 2.50 3.08 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
IL cs crupiees bcabieesesnas-o% 25% 
poumetns SESCESoccevecccveccecone 254% 
> Bey peng Gereeguaneceseseupeces 254 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co | 
Baggage Car Door................ 30¢ | 
Elevator......... bdesey Abec aeebae 40% | 
Railroad..... Secee-ececcccce svcces 554 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 
T.oose Axle..... Ravawideene oeaeaal 80% 
Roller Bevring CcaeunedadGedia 60&10% 
Lane Bro 
Carlen, Ball ee 
Parlor, Standard. . 
Parlor. New Model. tae) 76 
Parlor New Champion 235 
Barn Door, Standard........ BNK1CL 
COverOE. .....ccccece O&10&10&5% 
SES. cece acca . 60&10% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance........ sevscescesOOn 
Cleveland....-.- eucecboncscons RT, 
Scccccccccchvsheacbenescasencetll 
New York...... purakeethsesdvasees 60% | 
PE occnsccsvecesces ee 60& 10% 
"Sees © sewerend 60% 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: a 
No. 1. Special. ERR 60&10%| 2 
No. 2,Standard, $18. . --60&10%; = 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Go.. | % 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% | a 
r piaeerlags ea ha PE 60418 
Badger Barn Door. he sceseceees wen ) 
Baggage Car Door.. ..........+++- ( am 
Sanne Anti-Friction......--.....50% |S 
Elevator..........0. covecccccceccesSOS g 
Express Sp canemagunekes asgneceegues” 
° 3 
$ 
haekeen La 
sc iccendiniikandenes-e% = 
BORER. .ccccccocccsse aaa TY Sf 
SS 6a cceiae ovocccccs coceeeeO® 
Street Car D seakiaesees 50% 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500 40&15¢% 
0% 





Taylor & Boggs Foundry Co. 
Ridder’s 50&15&10&5% 


121384681 04 


columbian bie bes 
American Trackless, . 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 








Bike Roller Bearing ........ 60&10% 
C. J. Roller ~oo te pocccceees 60& 10% 
Cycie Ball Bearing. : cececcce ie 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... beneceenes 40% 
Ives, Wood Tra cececccec ce clon 
L,T. Roller nw cae --60RL0e Bs 
New Era Roller Bea ring.. mace 
9.x ouer ie eens. bd LOE 
p- 

She Ae Wood Track........... “ug 
Richards’ Steel Track.. 50& 10% 
Rpencer gy Bea: ing.. iaen “60&10% 
Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. ............. 60% 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing ...40% 
Wilcox Auditorium a Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn ag me 
—— Fire 


Wilcox 5 has "Soiasiees” Bail 
B@Sring.... s-cectececersoocees 40% 
Wilcox New “Century al weit 50&10& 10% 
Wiicox Trolley Bati Boaring....40% 
Harness Menders—‘¢ee 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—sSee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz.. 
Wrought Hasps, ,ttaples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands.,....+.s00....59@50é10% 
Cheaper Brands........ ++ F0@60k 10% 
Note.—Net prices often made, 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
ai’ ‘ace Gravity Locking Blind: 
7ictor; Natienal; 1858 O 
"aeaeee Clark sO. Pe Clark 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
1 





. 50% 


BPs ccsctasss 3 5 
Doz. pair......-$0.75 145 2.90 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, dc.) 
meen 1 1% 2% 
Doz. pair....$0.60 .65 .52 hé 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c. 

Se 1 1% 2 
Doz. pair....$0.65  .60 55 
North's J Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $0.00; se , for Brick, 

BELO ccccccceces dinaneseetion Mit bnatia eas 

Parker .. eo ahaiewaecs ieee 
Readin 's Gravity ° gr los 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1 "5. ; ey A pees 


708 10@70820% 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $v.80; 
with screws, $1.1 
Wrightsville H’ — are Co.: 
, Lull & Porter...... .......80&2%¢¢ 
Acme, Lull & Porter.......... 75& 10% 
Queen City Reversible. ......... 75& 10% 
btenger’ 8 Positive e Locking, Nos. 1& 
ee ee eee Wé& aos 
Shepard's Nolsetess, Nos. 60, 65, + 





Niaga ra, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1 8& 
2& 





1968, Old Pat’ ‘n. Nos, 1, 3 ‘& 5. 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1,3 &! 7 

a wa o Gravity L ocking, Nos. 13«& 
-T5&TLGS 


‘Nos, 2 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75... 


Shepard's $ Double  Locki ing, 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, 


Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 544.. bo 
empire, Nos, 101 & 103 
H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
"ee tenes cient nce ee . 60d 10% 
Gate Hinges— 
one 8 or Shepard's « Doz, sets: 


syeues! 





Hinges wit! h Latches. 31.36 1, 0 2 
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Hinges only.......... $1.20 1.49 2.00 | Coat and Hat, Stowell’s .............. -70% 
Latches only......... 69 .69 J Coatand Hat, heading vidkebanwauke \@T5& 

New England: Coat and Hat, W rightsville ...._. 65&10% 
With Latch......... doz ....@#1.55 | Harness, Reading |. ist........70&10@75% 
Without Latch ... .doz, a $1, 05 Wire— 

Reversible Self- -Closing: z PM eit iinds-«sxceangunndnedties be 80% 
W ith Latch......... doz. ....@$1.80 Wire : Hooks. 60k10G bod 10k 5% 

I fs ip ayy as, Coat and Hat: 
tenn Latch..... G0Z. 266. @S1.45 Sine CONOR ooo. < 6 osc nescence 
With Latch..... - doz, $1.40@1.75 
Without Latch,. .doz. $0.95@1.20 


Wrightsvi le H’dware C Oo. 
Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. sets, 


No 1 3 
Hinges with L atches.. $1.80 oan 2.75 
Hinges only..............1 1» 1.50 2.10 
Latches onlv.......... 65 70 


Spring Hin oo- 
Holdback, Cast Irov.¢ ze $7.00@7.25 
Non- Holdback, Cast Tron 


eeteeree 


J. Bardsley gro. $6. S0@s. 15 


Bardsley’s Patent Cc ki 
Bommer hy saeagiiiine | 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor mee 


Bommer Spring Hinges. .., ., eens 40% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 
\ ei a timing 25% 
Floor lingo MRL ARE * 
Garden Cnty ine House... .. 25% 
Keene’s Sa baer MD iscqcevesesns 25% 
_ PEt pate 50% 





Hoffman Hinge & F oundry o,: 
No.70 & 80 Holdback Detachable $8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 
- | SS eee 35% 





Matchless Piv ry Kbeccecwte ccccacesSee | 
Payson Mfg. Co. i 
Oblique . ° O& 10% 

Stover Mfg. Co. 
Ideal, No. 16, "Detachable, uw ree} ' 
5é 
BORREGO: 4... cccccecceciec # gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1.07". # gr. $9.00 
5% 


New Idea, Double Acting 
Columbian Hdw. Co.: 
Acme, W rt, Steel. 
Acme, Brass 

American. 





eee an given on most of these Hinges. 





Columbia, N 4 
Columbia, No. 18. .) gr. $25.00 | ' 
Columbia, Adjustabl a oon { 


Gem. new list.. 

Clover Leaf.. = 

Oxford new list................. 
Wrought Iron tines 

” ~~ ~ T Hinges. éc., list Mar. 

». 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges.. 1m) 

Heavy Strap Hinges..80% 

Light T Hinges........70% 

Heavy T Hinges... ..66%4% 





Extra Heavy T Hinges... + Extra 
76210%| 80@25% 


Hinoe Hasps..........60% | 





Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 80% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T...75@10% 
Screw Hook S 1h ~d = a ian “i : ," 
and Strap. } 22 to 36 in..ce..obd. 23%4c 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
ce” Sa -0D.5 C 
Shrinch. ceesseleceéeuesce 6c 
ORR a scccostsecceccceccessclet € 
Miscellaraesus— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt gO a 


Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
40& 1 


Hods, Coal— 

16 17 18inch. 
$8 70 3. 00 3.30 $.60 @ doz. 
Jap. . . $2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 
Gulv. Funiel. $3 "30 3. 60 3.90 4 20 ® doz, 
Jap ae $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 ® doz. 

Hoe Ey e— 
Scovil ory Oval Putters, coccese 
COS Q604 105% 
Grub, list oe. 23, 1899, sbeeabectiete 
PE Es TER 200 soxsnccsscccs eegeccece 
Ha ahdlied— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
Yield and Garden, ......c0+.+.75@2% 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 


Galv. Open. 


70¢ 10410% 
Street and Mortar.... oe T5AT 2% 
Snes ceceses ebemammnaiten 


Planters’, + -70&S0% 

Wee:ling.. oncecebvesabesoeusestt 

Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers” use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
Ft. Ma Madison Crucible Garden Hoe...... 
75&2 U4 
Ft. Madison Crescent pranperiee: Es, 

per doz.. & 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 

Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 

Junior Size........ .-# doz, 34.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. .$4.80 
St. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe.. 7! 







Kretsinger’s Cut wae Lee doz. 
Warren Hoe... 

W.&C. Ivanhoe.... - 
B. B. Cultiv co Hoe.. 
DOBNG FeO: cxcescdccadeans ‘ 
W. & C. one ie Shuffle Hée. % > doz. 


Hog Rines and Ringers— 
See Rinys yr Ringers. 
Hoisting Ap aratus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Holders— oIt— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... evreee 458104 
oor— 
Empire. . 50% 
File and To 


C. Lt Jennings & Cv. Model hous mae 
3h 
ieieinne eile Holders and ! 
dies ° ‘ 
Hooks-- Cast lron— 
Bird Cage, Reading ee 000.008 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 List... 50K 100 AB0F 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List............... He 11% 
Clothes Line, Hoftinan’ 8 40& US 
Clothes Line, Reading |.ist 
C5 &1L0@65R£10%10, 


$5 
tle Han- 
334 





Clothes Line, Sargent’s List50&16%%&10 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45&10% 
Ciothes Line, Stoweii’s........ .....++. 70% 








Acme peaaberenaeeae cenaaecsundes wecewwed K0% 
B. 04 





Sheep lron— 
m8 6 wo - doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
w Un. 
en, ee doz. $1.05@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks &o 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous” 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
: $6.00; Heavy, $6. 50 
Grass.......Nos. 1 2 F. 4 


Best. reccsccsece 00. $1.50 1.76 2.00 
Common. .,, $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure .......0....++ 70% 


Whiffletrae,.........ccccccccc.elOe 4940 


Hooks ana Eyes: ; 
). | Pee .-- 60&10810@70% 
Malleable fron”: - .. 7085@ 70 10% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lock! 
Gate and Doos Hook........... © 205 
cecal k RS etree 50&108 
Rench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose , Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 






Competition..........ft. 4@ h%o 

$-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 3 7. 

L-ply —e ieee t8 @9e 

S-ply extra........ coeehee 9 10 @ 

heoply extra .......cccSt- 11 $7 e 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 

Low Grade ........ ee 

Fair quality ft. 8 @9 @ 
prone- ” Sad— F 

rom J, to 10..... co coccceee td F 
De Be OS WONG eck cece ss Wo. s4Qte 
Chinese en etoren: “ae 5@éb4Qeo 
Chinese Sad........ b. susie 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
67@78c 64@ a9e 77@S2c 7h@79¢ 
New England Pressing.lo.. 3144@8%e 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1é etied »21@ 
23c.; 3 we 
Covert Mfg. drackccdeaknckeduens 
Smith & Heme oway Co’s Sets.. i 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons...... wa+ee.402. 50@600 
ack Screws—See Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel....... orecee coh SR2S 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
TT inecdsexahebene 60& 104 
Victor. .ccce - 60&104 
Lockport cei 0@40& 10% 
Lane’s Steel... oe DSGR5S 
etties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain. ........ . 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 
Knives- 

Butcher, Shoe, so— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........,...80% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co....,. ce. BOGS 5 
Smith & Hemenway Co nes -40&10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

orn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz.. - $3.25 
Ww ithington Acme, # doz., $2. 65; “Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; Rer- 
rated, $2.1 Yankee No. 1, ‘$1.50; 
Yankee No. 5, 15. 


"a 








rawing— 
Standard List..........70&5@70#10% 
Adjustabie eae soeseees tS 
TTL Gail's cenasncumeunkuedandenosnen 85 4 
Cantelo’s Folding............-. 50&5¢ 


50@ 
C. E. Jenvings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. .40&10¢ 
—— & essen 6 





Swan’ 6. oa 70&10&216¢ 
Watrous...... o-coccece oO 
a rT a . , _ SeSenitgenpetanst 2025@25% 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pat n...per doz. $6.2 
Iwan's Sickle Edge......... -< doz. 
Iwan’s Serrated - # doz., $11. 00 
Lightning, (Genuine). encenendus $6.5@6. 50 
MAINE.......02200--ecessessees # doz, $8.50 

Mincing— 

Buffalo....+ eae ..¥# gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..... eves. -.202. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenhoim’s... .. B doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

R ubber tip, gro $1.20@1.285 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.gro. 30@33e 





Door, Mineral. .......cces doz. 60@65e 
Door, P ‘or. Jap'd.. .doz, 65@70e 
Door, Por. Nickel... “doz. $2 wes. 10 


Bardsley’ aW ood Door, Shutter, &c...15% 


Picture, Sargent’ ‘s Seededveeceasees 60&10¢ 
Ladders te 
Handy L ide Worker 
Extended Shipped Shiz »ped 
Lengtn. Length, Ready for Kb. 
Feet Feet. Use. Per doz, po or doz. 
Do catesnee re $16.00....... $14.00 
5 ere 19.50... 17.00 
6... cccece Ly ee eos 24.50.... 21.00 
, peer it 29.50...e00. 25.00 
s 15 84.00, ., 29.00 
9.. 17 saccee 39.00......- 32.00 
10 cotB. ce sree SB.ORcccsce 35.00 
OD \nnncnae 21 ercoce S6.BBiccece. 66,08 
Da ecsance BS. . coccccce §1.0G....008 45. 
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Laaies- Meiting— 


L. a uw, ail.,. eee ewer enone ded 
SE 4 peeeeerareeee: 5% 
Re Jading pcubeeoneepetseenneessenccecces 6J,- 
Saryeu.’s..... - AU G@4AVUKLUS 

Lanterns— ‘Tubular— : 

éguiar iuouw?,.... 102. 34.35G 4.75 
Side Lift Tubuicr....duz. $4 7 @5.25 
Square Lift 4 st ular..doz, 34.75@S5.% 
Other stytes......... hud 10 40a 1l0kbs 

Bull’s aves Police- - 
No. 1, 244 inch.. = .$3.60 
iP Pa... - aseunibsdes tinge kill 84-00 

Latches, Thum 
Rogyin’s Lutches........+ eat SU@s3 

Lawn Mowers-— 

see Mowers, Lawn. 

Leaders. Cattle 
See duz. 50c; large, 55c 
POEE BEOEAOD. sss scncvesccsvecenss 45&2% 





Lemor Saueezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom— 


Solid urip, Payson sifg. Co. «30% 
R & t. ne eee ree 45% 
Lines— : J 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
oi hn abet of? 0 2.00 1.66 

76 FORE. «06 cov0esee $1.80 1.70 1.30 
Os: cawan Mills 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..334¢% 


Mason’s, No. 0 —he.>. oieeeenene 334g% 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Sc olid Braide: Chalk, vo. 0 to 3.....40% 
My a x Brak ied Chalk, No. ox $6. 005 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No 


Cabin 
obock Tooke. initiate SS @SSUETHE 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
{Net prices are very often made on 
these 8. 
Reading Bares Ware CO... .cecesccsseces eee 
R. & K. Mf, 
Bargent & 
*Eievator— 
Btowell’s. .......cccccccccccecccoes en 
Padiocks— 
Wrought Iron,....... «++ -75&10@80x 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass. bus 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 


a wnat sees 





“dija0ni08 


66245 






= ecee eoeee (UR 
Ives" "Patent.; 

Bronze and Brass coccecccococces 624% 

TINGE, . nacccvccsccoccsgecovcesececesensss 65% 

Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55&5% 

Wrought Steel... ...00--escerceerceees’ but 


L. wccccce cocsccsccscessces 80% 
aan exevesee-OOK10X10@70% 


Mi — Boring— 
achines Without Augers. 


« Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 8.. an 4 Bo. 4 $5.00 


Improved No. 4... 8.7 8.38 

Improved No. 5.. 35 

Jennings’ peed eanewe 2.50 8.00 

Millers’ Falls. . - 6. 4 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 

SBwan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 2006. is 

Hoisting— 

Seere’s & Ants: Friction Differential Pul- 

ley BIOCK. .....-+-.eesecesesesseceerees 30% 


Moore’ ; ey Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, 26% 
ice Cutting— ae 
Chandler's. ......-.0-ssceeseeerees sovcesell 
Washing— 
Wayne American........... # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2.......8 doz. 28.00 
Western Star. No. ™ ennonwn # doz 30.00 
Bt. Louis, No. 41. seseee® doz. 60.00 
Mailets—_ 
HCKOry.... +s seeecece coves M5RS5@50% 
Lignumvite oe» A5HSQ@SUS 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
BOB.ccccerscecccce oscecceeseeeD0Q@o5c 


ats— 
M Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Uo.)............. 


Mattocks s- 





--10% 


Picks and Mattocks, 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans_ “4 ) Cans, Milk 
Milis— Core 
mW Mfg. 
ational, liat Jan. 1, "O4................ 
ker’s Columbia aot Victor@. . 


60RT! 6@604 
Parker's Box and Side,. ..50&10@60¢ 
Swift, Lane Bros. . ec cccceee SUS 
Mincing —— 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
ee Drawers, Money. 
“ owers, Lawn— 
Net prices dre ae md 
Cheap......+..+..al! sizes, 
Good,... 


uoted, 
1.80@2.10 





spewncones all sizes, $2.50@2.75 
1, 16-inch 


10 12 
High Grade 4.25 
Continent: al sponececccenocosesoned 


Gia sake rc ity osveccceccce 
ennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Goif.: 
Pennsylvanta Horse.. . 4% 
Pennsylvania Pony.........sssecccosecs, 45% 
Philadelphia : 





Styles M.,S.,C., K., T....cccosescee FORSE 
Style A, BURNIN, << vascucsacaacat 698 * 04 
Style E, Low W heel... ceces 608104 
Style E, High Whes -70&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Cola: iow list... 50&5« 


alls— 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 90, 1899.............4 85010" 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 





orse— 


No.6 7 8S 9 10 
4.6. scnsud 25¢ ~ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢.. -40&85¢ 
Ausable ..2x¢ 24¢ 2doe vdeo vse. -BO& 1% 
Ca 1. 19¢ 18s ive 16¢ 16¢....10&5% 
25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 2i¢ 2ié¢....... 40% 

Champi® in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23e.. 
40&1085% 

Clintoa....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ 
p&1 10nes 


Maud S.. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ z1¢ ae vaseee 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 

Putnam . 
Vulcan ...28¢ 21¢ 20¢ A 18¢.. 26&10% 
American, Nos. 5 to l¢ ®@ b... V@so¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, . per Ib. 8@9Ic 

Picture 
8% in. 


yr 2 2% 8 
Brass Head, -60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
gro. 


For. end... .. e 10 1.10 1.10 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 

see Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 
Cold) Punched 


of 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard, list. 
Hexagon, plain,......-00s000e8 $5.50 
Square, DD. <td anitwkbtecemekiae 
Square, C. T.& R...... eoreeee $5.50 
Hexagon, C. T. Be evcovsaes + «86.00 
Hot hay: ig d; 
Mfrs., U S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
S i Blank ..... seeseceet s+ +e Gd050 
Hexagon Blank........ oroeenne $6.00 
ceuare Tapped... eaceeseasege: : ~ 
Hexagon apped. pendeccoess ocean 


- 


Best or Government.,.........l0. 644c 





res cccceett § © 
et ee cooe. ld. 5%C 
Plumbers’ Spun Oaicum.. cocccee cI GC 
. an orton lots 4c lb. of f.0. b. ‘New 
xle— 
Snow Flake: ¥ 
1 pt, cans, per doz............ $3.00 | = 
1 qt. cans, per doz........... . $4.80 $ 
1 gal. cans, per doz....... — . +4 
5 gal. cans, per doz............ 0) 8 
|! Tanks—See Tanks, Oil, 
ers— 
Brass and Gapper. eee k10Q@5005% 
Tin or Steel . +++ 6O&10@654 
ZANC ..ccccccees eee sessesees 6OL10@ 65% 
Paragon: 
Brace and I i comvevcen Lod 104 
_: OP INE nntbbesiccecnonsa pay th 
Malleabig, Hammers? improved, Soong 
$3.60; No. 4.40 # dow. dbs 
Malleable, ‘io Old Pattern, 
Sc cchhebdbsonsetaretuocced 50. 
Wilmot & Hobbs tg. Go: eis 
Spring Bottom Cans... «- W@70&104 
nes Ollers CtC,....... +++ GU@60&10% 
oners— 
P Can— 
French ....0.cesseecesccecesse G08, $5 


Iron Handle........++. ...doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdle,.per doz 85@40c 
Sardine onsmnahe «doz. $1.75@$8.09 

TOP. -caccccccoorccccccccs 
Nationa, % gro... 





enccee scocceseeDOF GOS. 45 
Waldort. a gro... = oo Sun eksNeDiSons “= $8.65 nd 
ss— 
Nickel Plate....... penceced per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate...... sevecesess POF d0z., $3.50 


ckin 
p A. P MS iing, Wick and Rope, 
16% @18c lb. 
Rubber— 


eee eeeeeceese SOL 
Sheet, C. 0. S. on 


eee OEE e oes 


. ++ I@ 13% 





Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.. 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing........ -7@ 10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... eves el8@ lhc lb, 
Italian Packing...........J@itsc lb. 
pS eanlonneammibimedets 1b, 
+ eeeee7@lle lb, 
reamery 
with . 
yt ro aoe... No 1 $6.50; 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
egescee 20 12 us 
Water, bake 18.00 21.00 24.00 
W "ater. Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 $0.00 
~~ Rd. Bottom. $1. 00 88.00 35.00 
seccves eosses* 27.00 29.00 $1.00 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standort List. -60R5@60L108-5% 
- ~~ pes 


‘Fry— 

8 § 
_ doz. $0. 50 75 B65 96 1.16 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84, 50; 

10 $5.00; 20 $5.50; 30, $6.00 
mplex, ® gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
34.59; 60 30 00; 140, 833.00; 150, 

$37.50: 160, $43.00. 


8.8. & 
No. 2, % 


Pa 
Peuliding Paper— 
Asbestos : 1b. 
o£. , ae Sc 


Mill Board, sheet, Ne ho inches. ..4c 
Mill co roll, a than 1-16 
inc 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee. 


Per roli 

Rosin Sized Sheathina : 500 sq. ft 

Light wt . 20 Ibs. to roll........ $9.82 

Medium wt., 3) lbs. to roll...... $0.47 

Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll ......, $0.58 
Medium Grades Water Proof 

__ | ees .65@1.25 
Deafening } = 9, 6 and ~ —_ fi. 

Pee, SE chivabasanacd $36.00@37,00 


-23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18, 83445 | 





Red Rope Roofing, 250 $9. feet os 
$1.65 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll a sq.ft.) ton..$26 | 0@ 87. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft... ....0e-0--4V@50C 
$ply,roll 103 aq. ft. 1+ 2 26JG70C 
Slater’s Felt (ro 1500 8q. “ft.)..50@sue 
R. K. M. Sione Surfaced nooting (rou 
110 8}. ft.) $2. 


Sand and Emery— 





OR eee meee w ee eeeeeeeeeee 







List Dec. 23, 1899. .50410@50@10810% 
Parers— Apple— 

AGVAUCE tercsseseeceesrrssoet doz. $4.50 

EPRI uasaun bnies sanonad # doz. $5.00 

Bonanza... .-each 5. ou 

..each $7.50 

Kureka, 1898... each $16.00 





Family ‘Bay Stat 
Hudson’s Little Star. . 


Hudson's Kocking Tabie.. 


.# doz. 4. 00 
.B doz $5.50 


Improved Bay State ® doz. $27.00@30.00 
New Lightning.............. # doz $5.50 
Reading 72......... : oa 4.00 
Reading 78........ . soo } oy $00 
Turn Table ’98. poo oz. $5.50 
White Mountain. .-. >. ..... -} pm $4.00 
otato— 
IR nnn sknas aansnenabent 8 doz. $5.50 
White Mountain............. # doz. $4.50 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899....70@10@70kWk5% 
Pigeons - Clay 
Markle’s Black Birds, f.o.b. factor 
DOP BB... cccrccccccegescoccecee eoeccee 
See also 7raps, Target. 
Pinking Irons— 
See lrons, Pinking. 
ph ine— Escutcheon— 
Iron, list Now. 11. '35..°°°°°.°""-"“e0n 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in........ onecncenstaaes 
Extra -—t 2-6in.. eee 70K10% 
Fitting 7h 10k5% 
Sora. — eight allowed on ‘Carload lote. 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 


Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 





Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
B nized 
44 to % inch......00. --61% 48% 
%4 to 10inch...... »... 684% 56% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 


Steel. 22 

1to 1% inch and 2% to & inch in- 
GUMS. 00000000. caccecqassecess MONS 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive VC. ceeceecsss OOk 
6 to 10 EMME. swans vase evccccccees lI 





ey 

B.S. 
#toSinch....... sanaues cccce 0c cbSKS 
id G04 EMOR... ..cc0ce -ccccscce acs. SS 
hat 


— fang inch” once ceeseuliae 


are largely nominal ow- 


} gto scarcity of Pipe. Jobbere are ob- 
ning almost any price they ask. 
Pipe, Sewer— 


Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 -_ — 
New England ‘ 
New York and New Jersey... Leinianies 8 
Ohio and Michigan..............8 
Carload lots are generally delien 

ered, 

Planes and filane ) trons— 

Wo Plane 
WOe8 4 @Loe105 


Molding. .6 is secre 

Bench, First ore. i 
Led o@isdiddos 

608 10@ 50k 10b-55 


Bench, Second quali ao 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 

” 00&10@59810810% 
Gage Self arenas i 85s 


ron Pianes— 
Bailey’s gunn R. & L. Co)........... 
50&10@50210&104 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 
CAD, nancccsneeses +++ 25&1U@2z5& 108108 
SarMent’s. ...- 2000000 rcccccece 308108104 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........ - 


I. cicak siamese eet 0% 

Stanley R. & L. &10@50&10&10¢ 

Det Bs 0 ceteancksesaenes 20&5@255 
Pianters, Corn, Hana. 

Kohler’s Eclipse......+.....0.# doz. $9.00 
Piates— 


: 





Pie Plates (8.8% Lo i 
Button Plders.......ccecce 75 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 on $1. "Gite , 
$1. #0: ui in., $1.385@$145 
Gas Pi 7 8 10 12-in, 
ra 75 62.40 $3.76 $3.75 
acme Nippers. seeeeee cecessee.. OOBS0RSE 


Lodi Pliers...... 
Elm Ole ‘Ponce Plie 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 





American Button..........¢.. -75&10" 
Orem's. ...-ccceccce a0 ce ccccseces 608 
Improved Button..... srceeseeee TOR10E 
BOUD'S PACAOFR. 2.0 cvcccccccccccccces 504 


Combination and —— 
Heller’s ¥arriers’ r 


Toole 50@! aoe 
Pp, 38. & W. Tinners" ¢ Cutting eo@soa 
0G 40 

Swedish Side, End and Diagonat — bs 

a ieee et scans 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pla. and Nippers. all kinds....... 4Cs 
mbs a and Levels— 

Pht and Levels. ..+....75@75H108 





Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14.. 
Bion Ir on, pene Nus. 6 to49.. 
ss’ 


“Hikidtban axon 
Stanley’ 8 Duplex..... 25&10@25&10&10 
Woods’ Extension....................: S3\4q 


Poachers, Ego— 

me I Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz.. 
No, $7.20; aa 50° $i. 06 No. 3 
$11. 06; No. 4,$14.50..... — oe 50% 


Points, neonate = 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers... ib, 8 @ « u 

6-lb. papers........--.. 1b. 8144@ 80 

i4-lb. eg coseesseeldD. 84%@ S3e 
Pokes, Animai— 

Ft. Madtent Hawkeve....... # doz. $3.25 

Ft. Madison, Western....,... # doz, $3.75 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. ooeee CQ IEES % 
RT cu tbuietes Gun wek cas -aeuncaess oocltl 
Prestoline Lig uld, No. 1 t.), 

$3.00; No. FU at. 8 078” ae tee 

. 40810% 


Prestoline Paste........... 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 8 oz. boxes, * 





George William Hoffman : 


doz. 50¢; ® gr. $4.50; ® boxes. ® 
oe $1.25; fs 0 xes, # doz. $2.25 
L Aquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
14, $12.00 


Stat F "rend M Metal Polish, ® doz. 
S 
Wynn's PW nits Silk, 44 pt. cans, ® 
lin cadecncsccneceseses eee Petites Se 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® cans i 
0. 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 1 pt. any, . 


Black Jack Paste, 34 Db oun e ng =. 7 00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, 6.000 ° 


3. oo. .10% 





gr. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. cana... 
5 # doz. $1.50 

Wynn's: 
lack Silk, 5 -4 re 

Black Silk, Kec cccccce doz. $1.00 
Black Silk; 14 DOX......... 8 d0z.80.75 
[one Silk,}¢ pt. liq..... s+ eee ® doz.$1.00 


ers, Corn— 
— Square : é 


brnrseceecceess oe GTO. $6.50Q$7.00 
pUiascereecceeess IFO. 9 50@ 10 00 
sinae une ccescoccs GTO. 10.508 1.0 
Post ‘Hole and Tre u- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See #arers, Potato, 


Pots— _Giue— 
Enameled.. ich cape neadas o00e45% 
Tin THOT OOOO eee OOEE ETERS sees 

Powder— 

In Canisters : 

Duck, i lb, each.. cccecccocccccecchbC 

Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each rocccceeeIO€ 

Rifle, ¥-W. CAch......0.s0cceeeese15C 

Rifle, 1-Ib. each... .o.cccsc0ecs.,..25C 
In Kegs: 


ae $2.25 
Duck, 12%-lb. kegs............. $4.25 
Duck, 25-lb keg8......0.c00ece0+$5-00 
Rifle, 644-10 kg8.. 0... ceceeees $1.25 
Rifle, 1254-Ub, kegs... ...c.seeees G225 
Rifle, 26-Ub. kegs...... ..00 e00$h-00 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


Half cane (1 © cans bulk.077°"°°" 4°50 
King’s Smokeless: oO 
(25 ® bulk)...... $12 

u 


44 bulk) 8.25 J 
24 (1 D cans bulk)..14,00 17 00 
aaa 875 


Pre Orit uit and Jelly— 
Enterprise seereeeserees DOQQSE 
Bfoaine | Hooks and 


EER cans cccccnscctecogccoees 40& 

D auesad B, No. 2, cae lots..# rey 46.00 

Dir "> B. No.8, case lots. ® doz. $5.50 
No. 1, ® doz. $18; No. 2, $1 : 


No. ape 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3. per ‘doz. $12.00 
Pelican ® doz. $9.00... 


Scranton, Case Lots: 
No. | et Marge). # doz. $6.50; No. 2 (large), 


see eeeeeerse 


small), $5.00; No. 2-B 
~ No. Boia it), #0, ares, 
(large), $4.50; No 3-D (small) § 
Pulleys-Single \ Wheel 
paeenes 3 
— ..doz, a 45 .20 95 
pe 24 2 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Bye... 
doz, 4 85@ 1.50 
Hot House.doz $9.65 .90 ° 20 
agape 1% 1% 1% 2 
Screw..... doz. $0.15 .26 25 .80 
tena 1% 2 9% 6% 
Side...... -doz. $0.80 0 .55 .60 
FreR...... 1 1% # £4 
Tackle....doz. $0.80 45 .65 1.10 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction...... 60% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction.,.60&10% 


Hay Fork. Anti. welengeees 5-in. Wheel, 
# doz. $12.00 508 





Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or Round 


End per doz., 1% in., Ihe.; 2in., 17¢ 
Auger Mortise. no Face Plate, "per 
duz. 1% in.. 15e.: 2in., 18c. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 1% in , 16c.; 2 in., 190. 
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ee ere a 16¢@; 2in., 196 
Common Sense, 1% in.... # doz., 18¢; 

2 in. ¢. 
Fox All-Steel, Nos. 8 and 7, — 


No. ©, 194 im... ..0..-cccccccce doz. 20¢ 
Extra £ Plated Finish. ..,® doz. 20¢ 
oe for Anti-Friction Br 


ushin, 
onal Ra yids All wrens Noiseless 
ae: = in.. ® doz., 16¢ 


Star guesses %In., 
ra Blocks—See Blocks. 
umps~ 
“Pans Seats aaa aa cune 60D il 
Pitcher Spou ‘a Pu 
W008. cccce eeece Ode 
Pum Leathers. *Lower 7 lunger 
Valvee—Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 24 2% Fy 
2.20 2.50 2.76 3.00 
Inch.. 3 84 Se «38% L 
3.30 $.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. 50¢ 
Flint & Walline’s Fast Mail low list).50% 
Flint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout........ 735: 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 1. Co.,....% 
Myer’s Pumps. low list & 
Oontractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
poe & L. Block Co.......... 30% 
un s— if 
Revolving Ui tubes)... .doz. $3.75@4.25 
lers* or Drive, good. .doz. 65 @70c 
Spring, single tube, good quality.. 


$1. 65@1 76 
Bemis & Call Co. *s Cast Soest Drive....50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check. ..........+++ 55% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring..... eoceceees 50% 
iegere Hollow Punches..... esnekeds 4 
} ~ pg Punches. ee 55&10% 
teel Screw, B & ie 


Go: Ga 
sew ei 
RAE, ccccccccescce cevceceveccsssecoes ‘160% 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove W. ae A 
4 56 In 
$1.70 $2.10 $5. 00 100 feet. 
Angular for | Sq. ‘led. “La Wheels 


Tinners’ Hollow, P. 





3 rge. 
—_ = 1.95 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, me! Wr't Iron, ft.64c 
Sliding Door, lron Painted....24@3e 
— aN Ww — Brass, 1% 

b. 36c. ee 


Te int dai ca eee MaupeRetaoe: af 
Cronk’s O.N if 
Lanes’ O. N. 7 ) 106 ft.. i neh. x 
Lanes’ Standard. #10 0 tt = 







Lawrence bros.’ ....... 4 
McKinney’s None ed ¢ 
McKinney’ 3 ouneeee.. é 
Stowell’s Cast ogee e 


Stowell’s Steel Tait Plain. : 
Stowell’s Wrough* Bracket, Piain.. 
Oe , - ¥ or Rakes; 

12 lh 16-tooth 
Shank.. -ea1.50 1.60 1.76 1.85 
Socnet a = te 1.80 1.95 2.10 
Sept. 1, 1900. 
Bast’ s teel 


LS L2% 
“chai ‘ii * "Fob oq 16die 
Head, per doz., 


eecceccce mene 50 
Bb, GOGER. .c0 0050s .cccce $3. 75 
Fort Madison Red Head oa 

Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... O 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 veeth........ 


: # doz. $4.00 
Kohbler's: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # > neni 





Malleable Garden, 14-tooth ® doz. $2.25 
Rasps, eactenavelll 
Disston’s......+ eeeccccescresccccccccecss FOS 


BRNO? TOE, one cnccence cccceccs Ve5< 
New Nich vis 6 ris a e608 
ew Nicholson Horse 1 

See Files. ° - 


also 
Razors— 
pores CO. ncccerseer® Fee eee vesesees --70% 
‘ox Razors, No. 42, PS 
Fox Razors, No 44,...8d 2 $24.00$ 23 





doz. Ree 60; 
Fox Razors, No. 8%, Platina,¥ doz tg 
$24.00 


ei etic.. 
ar eeererccees coccce +818) 
Griffon, NO. ......0..ee0e. hy 


Safety oF St coe seameree 
pe ro so 


R my Fishing— 
Hendryx Abeminam, German Stlver, 
la, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
ay galmon. Single ‘action, Multiply- 
and naira iple, all sizes, ... 254 
Hend x Single Action Series 163P 


PN, 00304P and PN, 503 and 502N, 
802 and 802N, 02084N, Competitor. 5bs 
Hendryx Multiplying and | uadru 
Series, 3004N aud and 
2004N orePand PN Od: 2g0ern his 
d 082¢N, 5009N and PN......40&10 
ete cccare tt730 0 sinicetiancuasinnal 


Reg sto TF et 2, 1901. 


Bliaok Jap. «.cccccccesscce eeecccece 
WSU Sn cnn cesecedownnenneesose 
Bronzed ae meee eee seretssssces s 


eee mete t tenes 


+See eet ene ee teens 


8, eapecially in ack 


Japanned, 


vol ore 
single de Me. seveescesesesess 80 
‘agiien.. 


A yu Ee 
Ham 


wet eeeeeerreee. 


tte neweee eeenecerserea helo 





seeneeee eB S65 


eee eet eee eee 


Riddles, Grain or Sand— 
16in. per doz... ceec cede M@ 52.25 


17 in, per doz.... nn "32.25.a $2.50 
eae $2. 50@ St 75 


Rings and fingers— 
ngs— 
a 2% 3 Inch. 
0.90 0.45 dos. 
Copper....... 1.10 1.20 ry 50 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $'.50@4.75 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 65@60e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 75@80c 
Klair’s Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 
Blair's Ringers... per doz. $0.65@ oo 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@6. 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.00%1. 10 
0 SS See # gro. $6.00 
Rapid Ringers................ # doz. $3.50 
Rivets and Burrs— 
OP ccncesas eveees oveess SO@50L5SE 


Cop 
Tron or Steel : 
Tinners’ ciacKinweeeewe 70@70# 10% 
Miscellaneous ........... 70@704 10% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Roastl fs and Baking 
Pp See Pans, Roasting an 
Baki 
earn. 
Acme. Stowel!’s Anti-Friction ........! 50% 
arn Door, Sargent’s list..... ween ee 
Cronk’s %tay.. ccorcces 
Cr a iy Brinkerhoft. panseduesuenwes es Onalg 
SSSR ES + K 


Ro 
Mantle 7-16 in. and larger 
Ib. 10 @t0Kie 
h. .--- AD. 1KAQII c 
1b. 11 @ill%e 


..2.10 @lo%e 


10 @lo%e 
Sisal, 7-16 in. and larger... lb. 8 c 
| ellcolesetigaae St-inch.... Ib. 8%c 
Sisal..... and 5-16 inch.... lb. 9 ¢ 
— Hay ao 2to rove 
oneseeces . 8c 
7ac 
ome Zo=. _ 
Ts 4-in. and larger Ib. 14 c 
.-44-in. and larger Ib. 11%éc 
om,....-4-in, and larger lb. 9 c 
o> Rope, No. 1, Min. 


PY ~ es Hope ‘No. 's, Y4-in, 
and u b 


arred Rope, 
15 ky 


Ph aoe succncnncsate os cove SOB71OR 
Ropes, | Hammock a 

tt rrr 0+ eA 5X2 

Covert Saddlery SRR: 


Rules— 
Boxwood, .75@108 108108 10@75#10 
108 1948 10.45% 





Ivory... 35k 10k 10@L0k 108 10k 104 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Boxwood ... “758108 109758:108108 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel.. 50&10 
Lufkin’s eee ecccee "508108 
Stanley R. & 

Roxwo0d.. Fotibing7se1 oe 108104 

LS ee --- 35&10@35&10&10% 


ad lrons—See Irons, Sad. 
ene Emery Paper 
and 6 loth— 
Paper and Cloth, 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
ash Locks-—See Locks, Sash. 


ash Winesnte— 
Sausa ~~ a 
au tus ‘ers or Kil 
usage St Stuffera or lers 
Sausace. 
Saw Frames -See Frames, Saw. 
aw oo eS 10 Sela, Saw, 
aw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 
aws— 
A Cireular. so 
0 Ses ++++-50@50&10 
Band ope egeoceccoce sosecoceces 5010 bine 
“aaa Oe-ccccned 35&5% 
Minay, Mill and Drag Cccneccecess 50&10¢ 
Speen Saw Co0eee ceeccvccccccoce ms 40% 
TE ED. «0 sccevecceces 00 eescees 40% 
Rand, ‘Compass, Wsssicceneney cons 40% 


Diss 
Cl a, Solid and wee 

Band 2 to 14 in. wid ed Tooth. O08 

qene 4m “4 th 1%.. 









4564581 1 Of 
—— 50& 10% 


Wootsaw Rods. 2 
Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 4100, 
Ds, 120, 74, 77, 4.. - 25 O258 T1468 
Hand Saws, Noa 7 7 107; 107%. 
oe 00, Ly GRanoreeee 800808768 
mpaee, G25&7 6% 
Sonn + Saws and Blades. -35¢ i 
C. E. Jennings & Co. OOSR IGS 


WAGE GOWG. .cccccccccccvccvccccccceccs 25% 
Bs wan cnncncigatieoiescees cf BEE 
Compass and Key Hole Saws....... 254 
Framed Wood Saws............. 404 
Hand Saws.......... 


seen Saw Blades.. 
Circular ana Mill. 









C a Pan list Jan i700 299. 5 

an Pane and 

Richar D... -30% 
Chreslar ¢ and ME hctbcsdénusecescens 504 
Band Net Yani iio scccececeen so BOS 

Bi ats list Jam. 1, "08... 50% 
Ciroular Saws. . 


ee serene 


IRON 





AGE 
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Butcher Saws... 2... csccee 85 23587145 | 
Hand Saws.... nee DATS 
Compass, Ke yhole, “&e B25K7% | 
WOR BBWS .cccoccccces GB&74% 
Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. .........sssces cecccesetee 
Keystone.. eee @bsemnecacneteselen 
Hasek Saw Frames..... quaereuecess .30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co’s: 
eee Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, 






Griffin's Hack Saw Frames 


Griffin’s Hack Saw ®lades. 208 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Scroll— 
wt 254 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Biades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $14: 
with bor ng atrachment, $20. 20% 
Lester, comple @, $10.00.........6+ .15&10¢ 
Rogers,complete $4.00....... ov e+e 1 5&10% 
Scale Beams— 
See Beams, Scale. 
Scales— 
Fomily. Turnbull’s........ 30@30ek 10% 
Counter : 
Hatch. Piatform.\oztollbs.do2z $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs. ..... 
doz. 216 00 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s : 


ER 25¢ 
ON cixicsie anunonaenens ove. se 408 
Grocers’ Trip Seales . -504 
Pelouze Sea'es—Ho wsehote 1" re ‘ounte. 
Confectione Ty, Postal, Ice, &c....... F0% 
“TheStandana”’ Portables . ae 





*TheStarn.iard” R. R. and Wagon. 
Scravers— 
Box, 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25@2?.50 
Box. 2 Handle........ doz. $3.75@4.00 

Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No 2. 
$2 25@2.10 
Adegattc Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co.) 
Coesrcecstececce cecccssccccccet 80&104 
Screens, Window, and 
Bon Ah Screens. ....60@68085¢ 
Fiver Pattern W ndow Screen.60@60854 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&1025¢ 
Perfection Window Screens..... 60@WR&54 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames 
BOR10R54 
Porter’s Hummer Window _ reens. 
BG DUORSS 
Porter's Klondike Window Screens " 
H&A¢@HNKTI6¢ 
Wabash Spring Adj.Screen. ........2 50¢ 
See also Doors, 
Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers. Screw. 
Screws-— Bench and Hand— 
Bench, !ron..doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; 
1%. $3.50@3.75: 144, $4.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech. —_ $3.50@2.75 
Hand, oot. = + SOREG LOS 
Hand, Riiss Mtg WAR eas ee 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 


| ee eee 6E15Q@..% 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
Oe, eee 75@10@.. % 


Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,'81.60¢10@.. 

Jack Screws— 
Sentore [Aste ae 
Millers Fils. ........ 
Millers Palle; vonnnened 
P. Ww 





Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50¢ 104 
Flat or Round Head, PN edvacs 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel) ...... 
Sq. Hd. Cap..... epee 
i Se i cwnccadeetsnas -+-65410% 
Wo 


List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 


Flat Head, Tron.............87 90% 
Round Head, Tron....escs ST Q.50% 
Flat Head, Brass seceece-s 85@87VG4 


Round Head i em 894@ 55% 


Saco gm gee 75@380% 
ou TONZE...00 72 77 
Creare 6@ Ko 
croll Saws—See litte, Scroll. 
cythes— 
Grass at, ode » 
Natural Finish.......per doz. $7.9, 
Polished Blade........ per doz, @. r 


Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $7.50 
Weed and Bush. .ver doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— Ralsin— 
EMtOPPPise, ..000.ccce- coccccssccece 25@304 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl one Tool Sets; 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2.2 
Wood Hdle., 1, seer” Tools... neta 


2. 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Tools iss ste 60 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 10&10% 
Fray’s Ad}. ¥ rom H ais.. "Nos. r tha 2, 
$18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7... 
Millers, falls, Ady “boot H’ dis,” No. ‘1, 
$i2: 4, $12; 5, $18 .... 15&10% 
7 ie o eitoe 
No. aD -, 97.50 ; No. 2 $4.00; No 8, 
30&1 9408108105 
Garden Tool ts— 
Ft. Madigon Rakes, Shovel ona Hoe 


# dos......%9.00 
Nall— , 
EO Re 0. $2.50 
— Blk. and Poi.,, peel icons 


gro. $1.80@2. ~ 
Octagon. ....6+sseec00+97T0. $4.25Q4L.76 
Knurled. Good....... .gT0. $6.00@6.50 
Buck Brothers 
Sm od s Diamond Point, # sr. ot a 


Snell’s Knurled. Cup Pt.. 
| Rivet— 








--per gro, $7.50 


oessccesses OG 70h 10854 
Saw— 
Atken’s: 


SIN, ciecnntneeiis # doz. $5.50@8.00 
Imitation - ...cccccce # doz. $3.00@63.10 
— 8. : 
WCPO Mas cocsecsccocccccosses oc eovess 4 
Adjustable, “408 
Bemis & Call 
Treen Bebaneddiees 


Regular list.. 


Spring Hammer 
Disston’s Star and sre.. .35¢ 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00, a“ 4085 20% 

Nos.3 and 4, bross C ut,$23...50&2° &i¢ 

No. 5, Mill, $31 DOs cccccvcsses BOR 0& % 

RO 10, MEO vn cdscacenceaces ner 20% 

No. 11, $16.00, e 
Taintor Positive, ® doz. $18 .. ..-.60% 
cnn PONS, Knife sa 658 
Smith & Femenwav & ee neat ae 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40... ‘e5q33%¢8 

Sharpeners Skate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener......® doz. $2.00 

ponaves, Spoke— 

ON. seesesserseees «.--d0z. $1001.95 
. ~— saeeeceescounceces doz. $1.75@2.09 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. A CO Jacaes rts 1 
Goodell’s, ®# doz. $9.00............ 15&10 








Shears— 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best "916. 00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... $13 00 15.00 17 00 gro, 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, Jep rawness 70@70# 10% 
ic eens -60@60k 10% 
Fair qual. Jap. wees eee SI@SOPSS 
Nickel.......s 15@? 50104 
Tailors’ Shears............ LO@0e& 10% 
Acme Cast Shears... ............. 40@40854 
Hetinisch’s Tallors’ Shears.. vo ool 
Wy Se RNONN D PEOMINO, ... coc ccccscctcegcccal 
Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1900 lst, 30% 
Tinners' Snips— 
Steel Blades....... Hiewioncechas 208 104 
Steel Laid Blades ... 408104 
Forged Handles, Steel Biades, Rertin.. 
Q 108108 
a & Griffin Mfg. cos 7 to10 
Niagara SMIPS........ccsececeseses..,, 40% 
5 #3 Pp eamore | 20% 
Pruning Shears and Tools= 
Cronk’s Grape Shears,................ 


Cronk’s Pruning Shears, 
Disston’s Combined Prun ning i 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00..... sa@ose log 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, ® “7 $12.00 


John T. Henry Mfg. Compan oe 
Pruning Shears,all grat s..40@40&54 
Orange Shears .50£10G50220% 
ct ahe ne . 40&10@5048 
Tree Pruners.. 





See en iia Boor 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 5 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 
Cu ree lagtee 
ROGGINE.cccccccess ccccccece ‘( 
R. & Mist aareanbasidagies-~gieea dled ed ced $3 


Wrighiarilia See Pattern... 
Sliding Shutter—" 






ae list.. 75% 
R. & Ei st 6 °F 
Sapent 8 list ss ei Bsa 

Shells— Shells, esas 
Bras She Is, Em 

First quality, all Ae ges. 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 mange 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Smokeless 10, 12, 16 and 20 age. 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Primrose 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10,'12, 
20 ZAUGEC.....-.s- 00sec eeeeeesneses 
Climax Ciub, League, Rival, 14, 
and 20 gsuge ($3 50 er S0a5s 
Climax Club, League, Rival 10 and 
12 gauge... 5& 
Defiance. High “Base. New Victor, 
Nitro, Repeater, 10,12 16and 20 


- LOksS 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade......... P10L5S 
Loaded with Smokeless pe 
high grade, ; MOP 10k 108 5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, a&c.- 
— b., Pittsburg. 





Iron.. per keg $3.50 
Steel per keg §.26 
Burden’s,all sizes,  Riiiveciccen $3.6 
hot— 

Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag... .$1.46@1.50 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-1b, bagq.. 

$1. @1. 76 
Buck, 25-Ub, bAQ...60000000++$1.70Q1.75 
PN aiea 1 3 ae |: wor 78 
Dust Shot, 25-lb. bag...........+.. 2.00 
Markle’s ¢ billie “d. Seren onan 
Tatharil’S OWN, .......cccccccee ccoces 1.75 


$ 
Notre.— There ts some trregularity in 
ricea because jobbers aften undersell 
he manufacturers, 


hovels ands es— 
wet Polished, Bf: or Rae Point, D 
or L Handle: 


Al, B4, 
Ist Grade, 2d G 
Plain Back.. 


7ra 

$10 50 $9 60 

Strap Back 9.90 9.00 
Cleveland Pat'n 10. “4 9. so 


$d } hth Grid 
Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back..... 8.10 ye 
Cleveland Pat'n 8.40 


de 


7.80 
All other sizes add %0¢ doz. 
Black deduct 30c doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular A 
etation o Qften shaded 


prices but are 
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fobbers $0.50@1.00, and Common, Pla ain 
ok Shove ls aregenerally id by jobbers 
at avout $6.7: 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation. “gre. $9506 
Buffalo Metallic Blued,$ 3 


Hunter’s Genuir 
No Name, Hunter's. 
Standard 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) 
# doz., $2.00 : 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
E er dozen 
16 18 
és 95 .98 1.00 


20 
1,10 
1.20 

83 


Black. full size.. 

Plated, full size . $1.05 1.03 1.10 
Black, scant. . £0. .80 

Sieves, ‘Wooden oo 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, dozZ.....6. .75@ 85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz....... .90@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list .......++..0. 65Q65ah: 108 

Note.— There is not entire uniformity 

lists used by jobbers. 

Wrought Steel— 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled... 
New Era, Painted er 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., ° 
L. & G. Mfg Co. 

Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron. ...cerccecescceeelIl10@75% 
Malleable Iron. ..... +++ -+-40H10@50% 
Steel eevee AHO@“40K10% 


: TOR5t 
& 10% 
eee DOE 
-+»-00% 


tes— 
factory Shipments. 
““D” Slates.. - oe. OL1IOE10L 10% 
Unexcelled, etc., "Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates..60é 


tens &5% 
Wire Bound.. reece e DOLIORSS 
Web Hinge 


Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 
Bterling $ 2.00.........000. scenes +e BBY 
Snaps, Harness— 
German -40@/0810% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DOrby . ...0-cccce-cee cecccee esesosees 85&26 
High Grade 45&2% 
Jockey ° UEZE 
TOIJAR....cccscccccce seoscecece cece 45&24 
Yankee.... 5 
Yankee, Roller.... 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
Crown — | 
GETMAD, ......ceesceesseeeeee sveceseee SOS 
Model... ...coccrccosecsccccccce cccece 604 
rE ocvee - 60% 
W. & Kk. T, Fite h Co.: 


408108 
Empire 5U0&5% 
German 
National 
Perfect 
Clipper 
Champion.. 
BECULILY....-.seeeeseee ecvcocee cocccces 40% 
i 60&5¢ 


65@65& | 0% 
65 5&10\ O65& 108 10% 
66348108 


Solid switt. 
Sargent’s Pateat Guarded 
Snaths— 
Scythe. 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
oldering trons— 
seis oe aeons. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
see eye — 
ons an orks— 
Spo Sliver Plated— 
Good Quality....++.50&10@60k 1085% 
Cheap.. -CO@60k 10% 
International Silver Oo.: 
-40& 10% 


1847 <ogers Bros 
Ww jiliam Kogers Eagle 


<eeee* 


Rogers & Bro., 
Brana, and Rogers & ae ae 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. ...... . 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
Simeon L. & Geo. 4. Kogers Co.: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware........ 
No. 77 Silver Piated Ware.... 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver 604 10G 0k 108 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers 
German or Nickel Sitv er, Special me 


Tinned Iron— 
Teas.... esevecceeeseooper gro. L5@5Jc 
seecesees DEF Oro. IOC@H1.00 
Springs— 
Gem (Coil).. 
Star (Coil). § 
Torrey *s Rod, 39 in. |. @ doz. i 10@1.25 
Victor (Coll)... 50&10&10% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
14 in. and Wider: 
Black or & Bright, esktensect 
| 4 ea versneeonuaatl 
Painted Seat ‘Springs : 
1% x2x 26and smaller, per pr.45@ 8c 
13622228 per pr.. ....0e 524Q@ ic 
1% x8x28and narrower, per pr. 
70@7e 


-60% 
1 40& 10% 


Bee r— 


seeee ee eeee 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise 
— elphis No. i 
$15 3, $24 


Sauaree— 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1909 
Stecl and Tron.. ‘ es enierell £10@75% 
Resewood Hdl Try Square and T- 

Bevels 608 108 10@, 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 

LO@10Q@L08 108: 10% 

Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's..... .60&10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter 50K 10% 


.25@29% 
"@ doz. 812; No. 2. 
. 80 


Squeezers-— 
Lemon— 

Wood, Common, gro., No. 0 

@35.69; No. 1, $6.25@ $6.50. 

700d, Porcelain Lined: 

( Yheap es 68= | CoM 

Good Grade.. oo. . 50am, O 
Tinned Iron.. pipiens 
Iron, F ‘orcelain Lined doz. 
Jennings’ Star.. doz. 

Sta ples— 
Barbed Bli nd 
Electricians’, 


, $5.25 


$2.002 2.75 

$3.00@3.50 
$0.75@1.25 
$2.90@3.25 
$1.85@1.90 


ocoveceenscctes SOOT he 
Association list, 
S04 10 © 10: fe 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples.... 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist....80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


Foster Bros’. eee 
Hartzell © utlery Sic eck.. cache 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steelyards.. 

Stocks and eta 
Blackeméths’ .....cccceccese LO@, Wed 08 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1 
Gardner Die atoms, larger size: 

—— aser.. 


25k 10% 


.-25@! 30% 
Curtis me — Ratchet Die Stock.25% 


Sto 
"Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 

Gem Corundum, lv inch, $38.00 
gro., 12 inch, $i0. be 1] 

Pike Nei r. Co. 901 list: 
Black Diamond S. S.. 00) 
Lamoille 8.5 ..........% gro. 811.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.._.® gro. 39 00} 
Green Mountain S. 8....# gro. $6.0) | ¥ 
xtra Indian Pond S. § .# gro. 87.50 / 2 
No. 1 Indian Pond S. 8..#® gro. 87.00 | ~ 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..® gro. 34 50 | 
Leader ked End 8. S....® gro $4.50 
Balance of ivi list 2816% 

Oil Stones, &c. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 

Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 

a ~* Setereeee Axe, ermal or Double 
r oe 

Gem Corundum Slips. : vee ook 

Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5\¢in, 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 ‘Sigto in.$8.50 
Arkansas Slips No, $4.00 
Lily White Washita 4 to81i»..,..60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 60¢! 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ Le 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in..40¢ [a 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to8 ia. .30¢ | 
Lily White Slips..... Ccccce Scccess 
Rosy Red Slips 
Washita Slips, Extra 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 

India Oil Stones (entire list) -.: 

Hindostan No. 1, Regular... 

Hindostan No, 1Small..... 

Axe Stones (al! kinds) 8314 

Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 to8 in. # oie iy — 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in 

Queer Creek Slips 

Sand Stone 


per 


# gro. $12. 


eb 
2.89) 


OZ 83. 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, .~4 
Z. 83. = 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, ® | 4 
doz $ 50 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00...... 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
Enterprise seseerccesess tO @a0% 
Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falis. 
Morrill’s...# doz. a No. \ $10.00.. 
Morrill s, No. 2, $11 
Stops, Window— 
Ives’ Patent....... 
Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 
Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
Bookest,. «.ccececcccecceeccevcesGOS, EL75 
Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co... - 2O@25&TU4G 
a Specialty Mf ™ 
1 


see eeree 


-+-50@60% 


+2558 


seeeereee eee eT CEE eee 


1 T ecks Brads, &c.— 

List Jan, 15, '99. 
Carpet Tacks, American 90€430@... 
American Cut Tacks ....90€20@.. 
Swedes Iron Tacks ..... 20 30@ vee 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks 


Gimp ee 
Lace Tacks. Deescce soccoc DONOR se 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90&20@ 
Looking Glass Tacks ..... ..... 7 och ios 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack. ; 
90430 a. ae 
Hungarian Nails «+ BOR15% 
Common and Patent Brads... . .80d&10¢ 
Trunk and Clout Nails.. SO 10% 
NoTe.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weigits.* An ertra 5¢ is given 


% 
-& 
% 
1% 
oo 
0% 
+ 4 





Star = ** and an extra 10@)% on 
Standard Weights. 
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~ Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks. ....3046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 
Co.'s list... - 508 10.@60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
jEmeraid, 8.8. & Co 
Emerald, S.S. & Co 60-gal., 3 00 
= City 8.8. &Co., 40-gal $3.50 
ueen City 8. S. & Co., 60-gal $4.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,,....40@10@,50% 
Patent Leather... ie PS @QS0E5S 
_ __ Spe - -L0@ aoe 
Chesterman’s. coc 5M ety 
Eddy’s Steel 
Eddy’s Metallic, 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Ste 

Lower list, 1899... . 
Lufkin’ 's Steel 


iietatte, 
ra .35% 


@35% 
: so sOke 
Teeth Harrow — 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or haa 
ed, base per lb 


Thermometers-- 

Tin Case.....+« 808 10@ S08 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire...... eeevee SOGIORSS 


Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Galv. St°el 5 82 x #4 In. ‘ 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% in. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5. 32 x) 1igin. ® '000.812.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'¢1n. ® 1000 $14.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
L. & 1. J. White 20@20k5¢ 
aw 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved......... os eceseesddtQS 
Simonds’ -rescent 


Sh 
i S, . Sagaperer renee 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or 2 icme. aa 
doz. $1.15@1.25: gro $10. 50a 11.00 
Harper, ( champion or Paragon .. 
doz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $12.00@12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern. ..0.. 7IB1IORS@S0R5S 
45@45&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. HB5RHS|A5RINE 
Victon (Onetda Pattern) ......T5@754&54 
Star (Blake Pattern).......65&!10@70&5¢ 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire 
doz, $0.85@1.00 
American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


‘raps 

No. 1, Detrott Martv Pattern, ® doz. 
n% gro. lots, ® doz.. . $4.00 

Yo. 2, Detroit Marty Pattern, ¥ doz. 
itt : in }%& gro. lots, ® doz.. 33.90 

Detroit ayy J Pattern Mouse, # doz. 
$2.1; n i To. lots, ® doz.. $1.75 
Diamond Ge ouse Traps.. per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Rat Traps..... per doz. $1.00 

ent | French Rat and Mouse Traps 

enuine): 

NO. 1, Rat, Fach $1.12 i. ¥ dos. $12.00 
No. 3 Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50° 
-25 doz. 


8: 
No. 844, Rat.® doz. $4.75; bs of 72 
4.25 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of i. 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. ay 
N 73. Per. Ssv. 06; Mouse, ee 


Markle’s, each 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........sesceess 40% 


Trowels— 
Disston pene and Pointing..... conus BOS 
Disston Plaste 
Disston “ Standard Brand” ani dione" 
den Trowels 
Never-Breat Steel Garden Trowels. 
gro. $7. 00 
Peace’s Plaster! 
Rose Brick and Plasterin ne 
oodrough&McParlin,Pl’st’ring. . 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 


B. & L. Biook: Co.'s list om 808 
Stove Truc mpro 
Daisy “ ei pattern $18.50 
Model Stove Trucks. . # doz. $18.59 
Tubs, Wash-_ oe 


8 
Galvanized, per doz. “$5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Wash Cubs 8.8. & Co,): a 


1 10 
Per doz $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.307 25 2.00 


Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 
wine — Be B. 
~ 4 7 4 and %-lb. Balls..22c hc 
Jo. 12, 4 and '4-lb. balls. "18¢ 20¢e 
18, 44 and 4-lb. Balls..16c 18¢ 
2h. 4 and \-lb. Ballsi5%c 17%e 
. 36,4 and %-lb, Balls..16¢ 7c 
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Chalk Line, Cotton, '4-lb ae. 


— Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 a, 


Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balis to te 
according to quality. ..10«%c@! 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
Ba -12@1 
American $ Ply Hemp, i-lb. Balls.. 
12@1 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and -lb 
Balls ‘Spring Trine) 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Dalls.. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Bails... 
2,8,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
9%@! 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. 
— _— Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Balls 
Voo 


Viece- 


Solid Box ececceece - J0@5IA10 

Paraiiel~ 

Athol Machine Co,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. 
Standard 
Amateur. . 


socecee seeeee AS 
soscee neomesanonepsconevenreces ies 


y” 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw... ibe ot 
Hollands’: 
Machiniste’................ 


**20@30¢ 
cocvcces LO@20E 


Lewis Tool Co...... 
omer. 4 Perfect 
Masse 
Clincher 
Combination, \ nes Adj... 
w conwermer’ by on Sone esesencenenes i5@2< 
Meets ‘s 20% 


Regulars peceese 
Vulean’s 
Combination Pipe 
ln: ie nbahehdceuie Peneetewn 20@25¢ 
Sargent’s 
Snediker's X, 1 
Stephens’. 
Columbian Hdw.Co 


Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.8, $16 .....50¢ 
Diseton'’s D3 C lamp ‘and Guide, # doz 
$30 25 


Reading 
Ww cobernce! 8 Rubber "Jaw. Nos. 


M iscellaneous— 
ignen & Keeler Combination Pipe 
ecccccevcccccccs eccceveces 60¢ 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
BT Series.......se.es00 eccccecocece 


187 Serels.......cee0e 
No. 870... 


..60% 


oeeeersees erevecseeocesess 40 


W) ads-—Price Per M. 


B, E., 11 up ee | 
B. E., 9 and absseamapeaaaent: + ’ 
. 80 | 
a. . 80e | 
P. E., ‘ii nee sessile : 
P. E., 9 and 10 soveseee 1.25 | - 
So 8 sak oseseoecs LOO 

>, E., cose S00) 
kiy's'B E., lland larger. -$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 .... 2.0.88 00@3.25 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 


inum— 
a & CO. Reduced List...... ......40% 
ect lror, Hollow— 


tove Hollow Ware: 
— eeseeeees suatenessheesessaste 
Unground. es essosendvnseioraew 
White Enameled War. 
Maalin Kettles...... "15h 16L5QS08 
Covered Wa e 4. 
dand rurne eeene 
— Wok ODL I0LSS 
Enameled and Plain .60@50d 10d5s 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware,list J uly ‘Sous 


L. &G. Opal Enameled Ware.......... = 
BB. osseee® 
gra Cee rE nameled. “56886508108 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanised —_ Kettles : : 
Inch.. 8 9 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Sunes --» - 65@654a56 
Avery a. Es 


Porcelained 
Spiders and Griddles 
Never Break Sp é5ass 


Break Kettles ... 606 
sera Stee! Spiders & Griddies. 65 &5S 
Solid Steel Kettles...........-- e6seéan se 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled ....... 50&5% 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc : # dos 
Crescent, faraily size, bent frame.$3.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 

PTOTECTOP. «0. ere sce eeeeeeeeceere 
Double Zinc Surface : 
ager come, family size, station- 
rotec 
Cab ule “7 “family size, stationary: 
protector . $2.4 
Siugle Zine Surface : 
Naiad, family eine, open back perf 
rat 2.40 
inaw *- iobe, 
size, Vv entilated 


rotector, eons | 


EE cose $2.25 
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Combination Black ........-.+. A088 





“a3 Surface Some Foundries make price $1@$2 | Brass po Copper Wire on Spools., 
reas King, ‘Single Surface, open lower. 605 @50L 10% pee poy ts ~~ UL. 00 cocccccecces 
oy ATE lai $5.00) “WellBuckets, Galvanized | Brass, list Feb. 26, °96.... 1.0.0 +0008 7 — — Pips veresevne ee 8 
So. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface See Pails, Galvanized. psc hag a en. neNNeEnennee ¢| Merrick's F i eee 
00 ast: FERRETTI ETL 8) pe, PISCE, . cece e weeee coccull 
Washers— . Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire... ....$6.00 to &. “0% Bindley Automatic. ........-.ssese-ses 
8-in, $155@1.75; 10-in., $1.80@?.10; | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines Boar,iman’s....... aig 
Leather, Axle— 12-in., $2.85@32.75; 1h-in., $3.75@'.65 Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. Coes’ Genuine. ..ccccce-ceee 10R TORE 
id. eeves B6EIWUE10@ 85h 108 104 10% Wi : - wi Cc S a _ Bright Wire Goods— Coes’ “ Mechanics’. .... 408 10% 1085 85% 
ute Movers seens +0: SEE BSGROE B = -- - oods— List April 1, 1901......... 35E10@...% peers Sagas suqdevareudses estes 
il: y nc right and Annealed: —_ s 
hoe lle ms lac per 100 6109. cece «72485 @72%&10% Guivanieed Wire Netting. 35@56 pag | Elgin Wrenches...... 
c vf écp 10% ne ay, tii bf Z 103 ralvanizec ire J etting.. .35@35« By 4 Elg'n Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws.. aie 
Iron or Steel - > dy see 6 oY ve UG le ee or Painted Screen Cloth per 100 — Gem Pocket .......-. 
ebolt.... &16 % % Re: %4 ee ere 4O L10£70% . $1.00@1.10 | Hercules............+-+:++- 70% 
shers... $5. 10 he20 2.90 2.70 2.59 Gur to Sagsses erly ee 1B2} Light Hardware Grade: Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. & oe 
lots less than one keg ont \4c per FALVANIZEE ¢ : 2-18 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft.. REO 1OOB. ccseccacgccecsccs sens wane 
) 8 700 ; Less than case lots........+-+++ 
. bd. boxes add \c t ‘o list. 6 tol Ee ae 14@1%4c Improved Pipe (W & B.). 


Cast Wasners— 


abs 72 H4b10% 


19 to 26... 6 
&1@724h10k5% 








2-18 Mesh, Galv. (Sc. list) sq. ft.. 


Solid Handles, P.S. & pee 50@! sao 


ver % ts. eo 27 to 36. ..0000.72% 24a 2c cae: 
r % inch, darrel lo port ii Copyered : Wire Rarb—See Trade Report. WOME iiicisazcesexeue eeennsese 
@IMc |G i09...... « 705 @70e8-10% Fare Soc Rope Wire, | o Wrought Goods 
Waener ye 10 tO 18. .eeenee. ..7OEII@ 208 191454 dla a nhac é Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
= 19 0 26.0 ..00 ee T6E?T4@75K1OE24% 4 . = a ye — er ree TT 85 ?5@08 
Washin Machines 27 to 36. aoe ooo AAT se 10k ‘ ae , ny oh anaes Yokes Neck— 
ee Machines, Washing. Tinned: a EOD SOE .. cc casececececese 75h 10% Covert Sad tlery Works, Trimme 1.60&35¢ 
Water Coolers— 6 to 1h.. 3 756 reer pl covccccceee eoceccccescoees 808 10% Cera eeny Works, Neck Yoke 
See Coolers, Water. 15 40 __ Resenaiecena ane "< RB: me tt * Reiiaistarbacae eaten “oeeeeee “‘enaGe a te WPrTTTTTTTiICiT TTT. iio 
Wedges— BB en Tee EEE | Ball Den cee ta | pokes, Ox, and Ox han 
Oi Finis og . 1b, 2.90@38. 10c ie ei ialeasah takai T0@2085% ay &cC aut” 3: a Fort Madison's Farmers rreig’ 
Weights. sh— Annealed Wire on : Spodte..7085@7 0 Ser enenae a ugsscvocsoes sharia wer - 
; Adjustable S Pipe...........0 ....40%| Zine— 
Per ton, f.0.0. yactory. + + »$19.00@22.50 @10%| Brigg’s Pattern.......... cove cee s30G10% | Sheet. .cccccccocesses oreeeld C4CQMo 














































































7 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 

White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, pure............186 @29 | Brown, Vandyke.............+.. 914@13_ | Linseed, City, boiled........... 67 @68 
Lead, Foreigu white. in Oll.. .. THB 9% Lead. ied, bbis, ‘9 bis. - and kegs : Green, Chrome (10 @l2 Linseed, State and West'n,raw.65 @6% 
Lead. American White. in Oil: oe OF OVE, ..,.... +s ° 2 a 2  epsaenR @24 Linseed, raw Calcutta seel.... ., 

Lots of 500 B or over ......... «-@ 8% Li ots less than 500 To... 2. @ 6'4 | Sienna, Raw.........cccccoces oe 10 @l3 LAMPE, PRIMO .. cccgccvesesccesess 72 @73 

Lots less tnan 500 ®........... .. @7 tharge. bbis. i¢ bbis. and kegs: DUS, NOU. sccnccsccresenesss 10 @i3_ | Lard, Extra No. 1..... basen aves 50 @52 
onal Ww bite, in oll, 25 fh tin Lots ess than 590 cea warndas ° @ 2. EOE 9'4ale Lard, No. oa gacseoreces @4a 

pails, add to keg price.... = <OUS 108 AN GUY BD. ..s00 eee @ ©’ | Umber, Burnt........ PEAR IEEE S 9K%@l2 Cotton-seec Cru e. = 
Lead, White, in oll, 12! ‘ > tin 6 Gober, French Washed......... 14@ 1% Y Hy 4@l Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, © 

pails, add to keg price... a ym on Dutch Washed .. 440 5 | P 7 hs Sa areieay 10 @4i2 
Lead, White, in oll, 1 to 5 ® as- Or ne, AEROTSORM, , .- # ton $id. 00@15.00 Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed Summer Yellow. 

sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1% Grange Mineral, English.. ® B Sio@il'4 | eaten ‘Wenel rt 19.00221.00 off grades. ......... eet 88 @3BIig 
Lead White, Dry in bblis....... * 5h@ 6 range Mineral, French....,11 3-16@11'¢ | 5 . - e Sn, : Sco a? ty: men. Rn 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 Orange Minerai, German...... 8's@ 9% | nn oe "8 _ — . Reaces Sf oe 0 B20.00 Sperm, Natural ae popes bs 

Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash tf ey ~ pnerel. American .... 8 @ 8% ¢ shat, Dull , # ti 3505 2.60 Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... @.-- 

paid in 15 days from date of invoice. noe ndian, English............ 440 84] Gaeie’ inbbis loon wD <7, | Sperm. Natural Winter........68 @62 
Zine, American, dry....... # ® 43¢@ 4% | Red. Indian, American ........ 3 6 4) See. .....¥ to @ ? | Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 64 @65 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, dry....... .. @ 85! Red, Turkey, English........ -- 4 @ 6 China‘ lay ? amar -¥ ton 12. 00. 217.50 . of eer @.. 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal, dry . @ W%) Red, Fusean TMETEOD <coscucecs 7 @i0_ er Oxide......# 100 > 2.26@ 2.5.) whale, Natural Winter.......... @43 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6'6 Red, Venetian, Amer.,@ 100%. 80 al 75 hiting, Common. ® 100 ® 40@ .60 Whale, Bleached Winter... +. @17 
Zine, Antwerp, Green Se11, dry .. @ 7% | Red Venetian, English. ® 10 ® 1,80.93.00 | Whiting, Gilders...... 45'¢@ .65] Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... 23 @2@ 
Zine, V. M. French. in Poppy Oil, Stgane, Italian, Burnt and moi Whiting, extra Gilders’. > -865] Menhaden, Light Strained.....28 @20 
Green Seal: Si oe ro’ 5 ee » 3 4@ 74 Menhaden, Bleached Winter...31 @39 

Lots of | tonand over..........12 @I2% | Sicnne: Mal. few, Powd....... 36@ 74! Putty Menhaden, Ex Bleached Wintet31 935 

Lots of less than | ton......+.--1244@i2M | Sienna’ ‘tiaerioa + ADE i6@ 9 “ Fallow, prime. ... sosensenereesn B26 
Zinc, V. M French, in Poppy Oil, Powd > rican, Burnt and Be DARORENS . 06s seesccecccnsoscescosse $2.25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon........... . 6 @ rs 
Red Seal: T oF oa OS BD 14@ gees oe .++1685 | Cocoanut, Cochin........0.006.-12 @13 

Lo's of 1 ton and OVE. «0+ +++s1ORG@IIG oo aoe #100» rot ot 50 | Incans if to5®........ occce OS | Cod, Domestic. ........0 seseree 80 @31 

Lots of less than | ton............ 11@1I4 icon \merican tote a se +90 @1.10 | In cans 12 B tO 25 B.... 06 cease a .**"2 25 | Cod, Newfoundland..........- 81 @35 

Discouts.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- Terra Alba ren — "95 ets Red Saponified...... “ess oo 
counts to buyers of 10 bb'. lots of one or 4 bt oe Sts ted Saponifled.......ccooee D Siem 
assorted grates, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5) aurre aie ee an No. 1. @50 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, Ttalian, DbIS.....000+0.+- 53 @ 61 
bbis., 4% Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow.@® 2\¢@ 31¢ | In Southern bbis.... .......... BBG a37 ¢ pepmatess, prene veveererern ee D2, @5SB 

Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2%@ 344 In machine YODIS .eresce-ceesee-37 GBT Yt alm, prime, Lagos........8 B 5'6<@ SM 
Bleck, Carbon desinceewa #D 8 @20 yuaber, oo Auee covcercoeeee « 14@ 8 cl 
Blac ro. 1 xe evececceccecs 7 mber, Raw, Amer........... . 1'6@ 2 se. 

Black, Dros, Eug.. 7 alli Yellow. Chrome .... 10%@25 us n Minera! Oils. 
I A cenescescons 12 @21 Vermilion. American Lead.....10 @40 Cabinet cecereesece evcccrecersoel lL YQ@lh 
SE cen caanas tbivons 4%@ 6 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, buik... @70 | Extra White... --18 @23 | Black, 20 gravity, 25330 cold 

Blue, Celestial.............. #4 @6_ | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. «7! French........ +12 @40 LOBEL. ooo eee seesens -H gal. 934@1 
Blue, Chinese......... seesereeees30 @35 | Vermilion, English, wees. 80 @95__ | Irish “0 --13'4@16 | Black, 29 gravity, cold test. 104%@ 11 
Blue. Prussian ...........+ vee.e.28 @34 | Vermilion Chinese.. .$1.0591.20 | Low Grate . #D 9 @i2_ | Black, summer........ "4@ 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. 4 @20 Col Medium White..00002077 eves -1L44Q16% Cylinder, com | ra ‘ 14%@1 
Brown, Spanish................. 4@ 1 olors in oll. ylinder, dirk fitered. .. liy@l 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 1a 26" Riack. Lampblack.. Animal, Fish and Veger-| Parafine. 903-907 gravity 124@1 
Brown, Vandyke. Foreign...... Blue, Chinese Paraffine, 903 gravity lig@i. 
Carmine, No. 40........... # DBS2. ri Sa. "8 Blue, Prussian...... table Oils. eee oy ao ar’ be b+ 
Green, Chrome, ocdinary "5 @ 6: | Blue, Ultramarine Linseed, City. raw...... gal 63266 i email lets tagedvancn 124@ 185d 

The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 
is 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES AND Barristt AMERICA. 

Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, _ : . - - - - - - $5.00 a year 

Two Dollar Edition, large number Fiast and THirp THuRsSDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 
y ’ 3 
Dollar Edition, large number Fixst THuRspAyY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 1.00 = 
~ | s ‘ Tr a al 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 
ONE INSERTION, 7 -— + oe ~ ~ $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - - - ~ = $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (stimes ~~) = - ~ - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - = - -— « 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, =- = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 

New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - . we om. ° DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’ss. 

Philadelphia, - . Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Street, - - THomAs Hopson, Manager. 

Pittsburgh, . - ° Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, = - ag WALKER, Manager, 

a mee . H. H. Roserts, Business Ma 
“ ° ° ° “ Iding, Dearborn and Van B Stre ae nager. 

Chicago, Fisher Building — —~ { Geo. W. Cope, ’Resident Asso, Ed, 

Cincinnati, ° ° ° Pickering building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 

St. Louis, ~ e ° ° - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - - - jas. T, NEWELL, Manger. 

Boston, - . - - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - “ = ° - WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager. 

Cleveland, - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - . - . Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager, 


LON DON OFFICE: Hastings: House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


Remitiances chews be made by draft 
Order on New York. When these cannot 


dealers or Ecokselieys in any part of the ‘world may 0 
o~ * ee York, U.S. A., and Londen, Englard; or The San Francisco 


News Company, 


payable to the ordero’ Davip W11.LIAMs Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P, O, Moaey 
obtained, postage stamps of any county will be rec eived, 


obtain 7he /rom Age through the American News Company, a York, U.S. A, 
News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U.S A. 


Entered at the Post Cttice, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 


The International 
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THE IRON AGE 








September 19, 190) 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 





SEPTEMBER 138, 1901. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 








{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Iron: Duty, Kound,0.6¢ # D; Square,0.8¢F Db 








1 to 1% in. round and square ..... - 
at? in. x 3% to 1 in..... cooee ¥ D 1.8501.05¢ 
ed Iron 
Hig eo tm 594101 ta vreeeeasseess © D 1-20@8.008 
1 to 41n. x 1D BES, .cccgoecoonsses RD 2.05@2.15¢ 
sand 11- S round and square.# DB 2. + “14 
Ste. x SE Eye Ore S08 
5 te 914 M. KZ B-16 sD. ccoce.sesercccescece pekerenes 2.30¢ 
136 Co S tm. HV IM 2... cee es eeseces seer ercee eccces 2.30¢ 
1% to 2% in. As gly and thicker....: ee +. 2.100 
1 to 1% In. x 8-16 Dc cosarauseeonn seues 2 20¢ 
to 144 x In........ 2.30¢ 
x _—" 2 40¢ 
x\in.. 2.50¢ 
xin... $.50¢ 
pe. Fy 8-32 in... . 4.50¢ 
(Ee gical TERE ee 
BRccenqnescccsesoce pepepnenoccosceoscoue pescenes 2.40¢ 
i ievsad larger. ...+..++ ecccececcece eonece erccece 3 £08 
eis, Gin. and larger............cc.-2+:--.. -- 2-50€ 
ig to. 6 x.3-10 to? _ eae #® b 2.30¢ 
rden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ #D 3.15¢ 
Burden's “H. B &&. Iron, base 
-s-- puecbucheedecen Sb6sectenpnenenenbel oo8 ® aose 
- eer eeeeee eeeeeeere 
y nae apebeweikaets 3.75@4.25¢ 
BANOS... .eccerecccveseccresence -.-4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store~ 
Machinery.... ...-+ evecece + 1,90 Mo 1.95¢ 
k&, Tire and eB. 
Cast Steel, base ee 
Cast Stecl Machinery, base price in 
email! lots ¢ 





Sheet tron from Store. 
Bl 


ack. 
One P: Cc, i R, G. 
ac ee to 
covccccces RE -75€ 
BS Biorerseooneneenee- #® B.3.80........ 8.85¢ 
22 to 24. coccece WP BD, B90. .ccve -- 8.95¢ 
25 and 26......... es-eee B B, 4.00. 4.05¢ 
@. BT... ccescccce sovcceccees S . ‘4 "| epee 4.15¢ 
DE dckesebssaoubsonredoest # B, 4.20........ 4.25¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
@enuine Russia, according to assort- 
DE: vipeuvecdoecspauenrscueeseranenseet ® pm 104%@1l¢ 
Patent Planished............. @ Db A, 034¢; B, 83¢¢, net. 
Galvanized. 
¥ Retry 
16. .ccccccccsccess steccsncesese ee * 
oe 19 to 21  dalbiahneeeeeennahantans saneuen # Db, 13¢; . 
BB UO BA... ceeeccceccceeccereerece eoeee @ D, 146) & 
BB G0 26. ..cccccccccccccccscrccvccecess # BD, 15¢, 9° 
«ae seueteae Seanweun sendecns # Db, 16¢ s 
le. 28..... epeptepnesedesnes sbpnesees cosanal Dy LTD 
«(eee ssoneasene Dy Eee 
(A ee peccesenocnse By BED 


Foreign Stee! from Store— 
Cast 















D15 ¢ 
e bis ¢ 

Cast : 
ble Shear. DBS ¢ 
. lst quality. -@Bi13 ¢ 
eae ‘Bao § 

it: xe 
oes ee 

8 
@Dia ¢ 
#Di2 ¢ 
° -B Dm 46 ¢ 
- “ D775 ¢ 
tanic” D119 ¢ 
eee #D35 ¢ 
rd Sem BDnais ¢ 
o * Nelaon ” Steel.........-sescorsssvessveces 40 ¢ 
"s“ Boho” mtn Self-Hardening..# B43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per 
itilavccleres TR RE 27 @274e 
Pigs... poecceccococcoescccocecse cose 2H34@27 ¢ 

fees.» aeeneennel snilicnnnincecioxousseeee 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Grade: 
EE 
4 2 | eeeeeeesses eneecieneson prekinnosheeues coe O76 
tee 22 
pe Perr PTeetT rT titties secese fof 
14 = 20........ 0000000c0cees 0000 ceeees cove ae | 
Grade- 
el see Seunncbaoeehuaibtioe jaaeebeeeienecencne 
a a ene aasiemebbrecnne’ 8.35 
ea Coke Plates-Bessemer— 
RE 108 ® 87.0 '@7.25 
it 3 BH BO. ccccccccccecces-ccesece . .87.75@8.00 
American Terne Plates— 
aakiiuss atmanener as, SER $12.50@13.00 
x28 sepedgneapcetesnee . . 14 25@14.75 
Tin Boller Plates, “American— 
ae CS es 
B46 ZX BB... cccccceces 112 SHECS.....05- oeccocccees 17.00 
BRE ig Fae eccceerces arma eens cocce 18.50 


Cop er—_ 
Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Copper free 
Oia stec stured, 2ig¢ # 


Satie 





+» LTM@LTiG¢ 
« eecceeeesLOM@l7? ¢ 


Sheet and Bolt— 
January 19, 1900. Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 3 x 60. 












































@? r_| 
Scio ia nS rr 
ae| 6 ivsly -sin | Ni : 3 
2 [2a lsel® [F852 5/5 [Fal8s] » 
~ ~ 1 ele Sls 8S) ee Molo sl/E log! « 
S18 18165) f= (82 OR rH | LF) 
§ |S] &logis4 syle” BE FA/FOEN 2 
S [8/8 |Esloesol.e 43/Z5/*2/"8| 5 
re a 123 . -" 16 N BS liwei Nw! 2 
S$ isi gienig [go leeesls |Felox = 
“ Zi<i. | =aixy |o |o°|* EY 
sea Ft | IE) ‘f = 
| jw} f | 
Ins, |Ins.|Ins | | | | | 
30 FB) ccoces ax | 21) 22) 22) a2) 23] 24 30 
30 96| 72) 2" ar; 325 a1! 22) 24) 271 30 
= | 96| az at} 21) 21) 33) 27 
36 72 et ar a1] 2r/ 2r) 23) 25) 28) 3r 
36 96, 72| 2% 21) 21 23) 23) 27) 30 
36 120 96) ar ax} a1! 23) 24 
a Coe 120| 2I a1| 22) 23) 
48 FB} -cccee | 25 2t} 22) 23) @ 28) 31 
48 72| 25 ar; 22' 2% 3 29 
a 120} 96] 2 | 21) 23] 45) a9 
ee oe 120| 2 | 22) 24) 37] 
60 J2| oo0.00 ar | 22) 22) 24) 32 
60 96! 72) 2 21| 23| 25 ei 
60 120) 96) 22 | en | 24\ 27) 
ee Se 120| 21 23) 25 29| 
72 96] -o000 21 24) 29 
72 144, 96) 22 | 23) 26, 35 
ag PR 144| 22 | 24) 29 
4 TBO) «...0. 22 | 24) 30 
a ee 120; 24 | 25 
wider i a Nat 25 27) 
than 108 al 44 26 | 29) 
l | 














= Round Copper, 3 inch diameter and over, # B 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advance 
over price of sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz, # nave foot ani 
heavier, |¢ ® over tne Seregctes pr 

Cold or Hard Rolled wor Be lighter thin 1408. % 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under. ng eb 

a‘ivance over the price for Co!d Rol'ed Coppe 

All Polished Copper, over 20 = wide, 2¢ @ D Madvance 

over the price for r Cold Rolled Copper. 


Pianished Copper— 
1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, ® B ......... eee 25 
12 oz. and up to 15cm *pcguare ‘oot, ¥ B....0.00-- BBE 
10 08, O88 UP 00.19 us., B B.c.cccccccccs sdcccccccess aN 


Lighter than 10 og , ® B............00--«0 Sl¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ aD additional. 
Orcies over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


ttoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. 
Jast March 2, 190. 


Nos. ..0000 to8 9 and 10 11 and 19 

Base ne M¢ # D adv. 
TR | is Ps ae 

¢e A 

oe 18 9 ‘ 

146 2¢ 486 -4e@ 0 OO BD adv, 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 














Common High Brass.) in.| in.) in | in.| in.| tn jin 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 82 | 34 
and including 28 | 30 | 82 36 | 38 | 40 








To No. 20, inclusive ..|.39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.a5. = 
Nos. 21, 22. 23 and 24.) 40 |.48 |.47 |.51 |-56 |.61 |.6s 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 1.41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.68 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28 |... "42 [45 [40 58 |'58 I65 |o75 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. : 
Add ‘4¢ ® ® additional for eash number Shan er 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from L' 

















20¢ 
Wire In Colls, List February 26, 1896, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge | 9°™- | Low |pronss 
bron 
the standard. — brass. and” 
copper 
All Nos. to No. 10 | * aston .| $0.23 ($0.27 10.2 
Above No. 10 to No. 16..... amea ae 27% ° 284 
N os eeounces see ° -28 3 
-29 88 
-30 3 
31 3 
82 36 
34 3 
36 40 
89 43 
42 46 
46 5 
49 54 
52 62 
55 67 
.59 7 
.63 8% 
.68 | 
-74 1, 
.80 1.5 
1.04 1.7 
1.34 2.0 
2.00 3.2 
2.60 5.75 























Discount, Brass Wire, 204; Copper W' N 
List November 16 0 be. rm 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance 


Tobin Bronze— 
Straight, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, 4 


see ee eeeeeeseeee seeeeers 


206 
Finished Piston Rods, 5§ to 234 in. diameter, ® B net. 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. ale 
Spelter— 
Duty: In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ ® B 
Western 3: + ee eececseeesscees sesesecces.»- 4 45Q4G 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # B. 
600  CASKS...00.+ --.8546 | POPD....cccnrecece veseee TO 


ead, 
Duty : Pi ge ond Bass and Old, 2440 ® D. Pipeani 
Sheets. 2: ¢# 


conn ee 


Tin Li Lined. Pipe. seuscisenecneeaeeseeeeel 66.0.2. 808 of 

ock Tin Pipe.. ...... cocccccccccccee SO G.cce. 90S Of 

Shert feed. fait rolis........ coccecce coe UMM eccce -204 off 
OS TBAT, CUE... cccccoccgscccsces ore eccce 

Old Lead in exchange, 4iga W Bo Os OF 

& iG guaranteed Solder. 184@ 18%, 

tee eeeee eee eee ee eeeee eee ¢ 

ag coccececece covecrccceccostce - -1444@l6sge 





Sate of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony— 

Duty, 4¢ ®ib. 























Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
W.G Wy 4 |$-16| 34) 7-16] '4| 9-26) 96/34) 76) x) 2 | 24 
1 9 +02] coceee] oo*] soveee 33) 3% | 3°) a9) 20 7 as 24 
12 BO | .«-| seeeee] 37) 3S 133) 3% | 3°) 99)28)27) a5 24 
13 EX | -++] eoeeee 7| 35 |33| 3% |30/29)a8)27) ag | 24 
“4 13 4t |37 3 33) 3 |30)29)28}27) *5 24 
5 13 42 |38 33) 32 | 32/30) 30/28) 25 
x 4 43 |39) 32 134) 33 32/31|30)29) 26 | os 
% 15 “4 35] 94 |33)38|3t130! a7 26 
r 16 {61 46 42] 39 |38) 35 [34/2131 27 
19 17/62) 47 |43| 40 137) 35 34) 33/32) 99 | 99 
20 aB-19 (64) 49 (44) 4 139, 38 (37 36/35/34) 32 | gt 
at go |66] St (46) 43 |41| 40 3938/37/36 95 | 34 
2 ex |7'| 56 43) 44 |42\ 4m 40 39/35/37, 37 | 396 
23 ea |76) 6 50| 46 |44 43 42 41/40/39 99 | 99 
2 #3 |8t| 66 |53| 48 |45 45 44 43/41/40| go | gx 
ss 24. |86] 78 |56) St |49) 47 46 45/43 43 44) 45 























“Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 
iron ree Sizee-Srace 

% 38 38 1 od ga 28 Sr Suen 

$M AU 21 23 25 27 23¢80D 

Copper, Bronze or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # DB additiona! 


Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb, 26 1596 





Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, mie 

er dD. 

Stain, Poms DYPS, BAe. GP 60 BAB~-nerveennee- oe 
“ ; . ele ae 

pad os » © encopnnenenas ae ) 

« = * peveeseccees csee «048 

Y - “ 6-16" oo & 

. « ste - oon vee 1.00 
Smalier than }4 inch.. ‘Special 
$8 inch and larger ...........+-.+.. +. 40 


rger 
Over 3 inch to 3‘ inch, inclusiv 
Over 8 inch . 0 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass am, 3 conta. 
Discountfrom list £........... cece 


Roll and Sheet ‘Brass— 
(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 














Common High Brass} *, im.) im. jiu. jim. jam. (n 
Wider than 12 | 14 | 16 18| 20) 22) 24 
and including 2 12 | 14 18} 20) 22) 24| 26 





To No.20 inclusive. |.22 ‘33 ‘ 
Nos. 21 22,23 and24 4 24 |:26 
Nos. 25 and 6 24 


97|.29).31 83 36 
'28/'Sv/'s2!"3 4|-3 37 
‘29//31|.33).3 











Nos. 37 and 99 222238 {125 433 '80|.32).34). 36:3 30 


= Bi cccc ese eee seer eneeereeeees seeeeere senee 


Cook on PPrererii i ieee ry $2 Db B Bieaos 
HA@LLCUU'S. ccccesccccerccecccecccccccesoosesese « 

o¢ 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® B. ween Sheets, Bars and Rods, 


No. 1 Aluminum a. Over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 





cues Se. cecccccccccsccocccs cocccccccccccooe tt! @ $7¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 pure), in 
penne seas ng: 
mall lots 
00-® lots.. 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 
Wider than 
And including 
pes 13 tO 19.....66- ees sreececeeesse+G0.42 
Nos. Bl CO BS .ccccccccccccccccs eecssces § « ¢ 
No. 24..... gepesee cane. anv eneieaiee coos «6«64606=—50—i«s 
SOR, 2D -csncacsecee bapidnbesbenseunen oe «6647 BA 
NO. BB. co.cccccocccccseccscccccocs core «6647 )~— 4 
NO. 87... ccccccccce-ccccccccces ccccoccce 948 8.67 836.69 
NO. BS. ccccccccccccccccccccoccccces ove an 4 
WO. BO. ccccccccccscccccccccccccocscce coe 4 60 . 
BRO. BO... coccccccccccccsccccescoccescces = ‘5 





Alu inum Wire, B. & 8. Ga 
wor nan NO. 8.6 ® 4001 No. 16......... a 





Db 
No. to NO 10..% B Yer No. 17.0000 socesee > Ey 
0.11... ..#D No. 18.. ® 55¢ 
No 12 -#D dies No, 19 D 60¢ 
No.13 -8 D 42 ¢| No. 20.. D> 
NO.14 soeseeceeee ¥ D 424¢¢/ Mo. 21..., BD 35¢ 
Old Metals, 


4.74 Purchasing Prices Paid in New i= 

Heavy COpper...... .....s00+0. pees 6 cones casesdllt EM 

Light and Pinned Copper seecce soccce + seece® Dias 

Heavy Brass .....c.sseee coves ee 200ce- cecccccce 4 ao ¢ 

Light Brass....0.. ccceccscerceceee sseccecesesees@ BD THEG 

LGB. .ccccccccenscccccscccceccccecoeegesccccccccces ?. $ ¢ 
2 é 
B 25¢ 
D18i¢¢ 
Db 


g 
* 


° 
= 
5 








oe 
Sek 


